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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages has here brought to- 
gether various grammatical and philological principles, which 
he has found more or less useful in his course of teaching. 
They have been derived for the most part from distinguished 
German philologians, particularly from the writings of Dr. 
Earl Ferdinand Becker, and are here illustrated from our own 
language. Although many of these principles are now cur- 
rent in our schools of learning, the writer hopes that the 
publication may not be amiss. 

May, 1857. 
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Abt. L — On the SoncNTrpio Study of the ENausH 

IiANGUA^HB. 

Der Bodistabe ist die BrudEe, die in das Belch des Geistes fubrt 

J. Ftjtbst. 
Languagie is the afvenue to the kingdom of thought. 

While every branch of natural science is pursued with ardor 
and success, while the literature of every age and dime is brought 
to enrich our own, and while our writers are neither few nor 
small, it is somewhat surprising, that the language which is the 
vehicle of so much that is really good should be almost entirely 
neglected as an object of scientific study. 

It is indeed the glory of our nation, that good English is 
almost universally spoken, and thM no inconsiderable part of 
our population can write it decently. Still it is evident that our 
common English grammars are mere registers of useful rules, 
and that the English language, even in our higher schools and 
colleges, is taught as a mechanical art for practical purposes. 

The present state of comparative philology, which within a 
few years has been put on a solid basis, the philosophic spirit 
which pervades every other department of knowledge, and the 
thorough investigations which are making of some kindred 
European languages, loudly demand that something shoidd be 
done for our own. 

The two principal elements of the study which I would re- 
commend, are, first, an ezact and thorough comparison of the 
kindred dialects ; and secondly, a correct and phlloBophlc view 
of the origin and development of language. 

The knowledge of a smgle dialect no longer satires, in the 
present state of European learning. A survey ci all the Euro- 
pean dialects is requisite, in order to bring the scattered rays to 
a focus, and to produce distinct vision. Certain results can be 

1 



2 PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

obtained only by surveying the whole field. He who knows 
only a part, mtist either draw no conclusions, or, if he draw 
them, will often find it necessary to reject them as hasty. 

The results obtained by philology are not yet generally known. 
Language is a cast of the human mind. Every special lan- 
guage is a set of intellectual phenomena, which exhibit to the 
philosophical observer peculiarities worthy of his attention and 
admiration. The English language, when scientifically studied, 
is to be supposed to yield the - same rich results as any other 
language. 

We shall now suggest some reasons for the prosecution of 
this study. 

1. The living import of a word lies in the root, and in the 
modifications which the same undergoes by internal infiection, 
by aflSxes, suffixes, and composition. He who has a clear per- 
ception of the root, and of all the changes to which it has been 
subjected, will have a quicker sense of the meaning of the word 
than he who embraces it merely as a whole. Take, for exam- 
ple, the words circumnavigation^ philanthropist. One acquainted 
with Latin and Greek will have a much better conception of 
their meaning, than one who is ignorant of those languages. 
The want of some such tact has occasioned a recent author to 
term his work, containing a description of the constellations, 
The Geography of the Heavens, 

2. Few men are complete masters of the English language. 
Most people would be surprised to find how small a part of the 
whole vocabulary of the language, the words which they spon- 
taneously use would form. Yet this is all that can be justly 
expected, while the language is learned by dint of memory and 
usage. A more full philosophic study of the language in early 
youth, with a distinct notation of the roots, and of all the 
changes to which the root is liable, would greatly enlarge one's 
vocabulary, and increase his power of expression. 

3. Without deciding the problem whether we can think with- 
out signs of thought, we may safely affirm that few men have 
thoughts beyond their means of expressing them, and that the 
thoughts of the most intelligent would have but little perma- 
nency, unless aptly recorded m suitable language. 

4. The English language is to us the medium of social inter- 
course, and the instrument of the most important infiuenoe 
which man exerts on man. Whatever explama the nature of 
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this medium fully, and produces fiicility in the use of this iastru- 
ment, must increase moral power, the tendency of which is to 
elevate man above brute force, and thus give him his true rank 
in the scale of being. 

Sept 1837. 

The study of remote languages was formerly regarded only 
in a practical light, as facilitating the intercourse of nations. 
Such is the commercial character of our people, that in this re- 
spect linguistical information has to us an ever increasing im- 
portance. 

Philological knowledge was afterwards regarded as an hand- 
maid to ethnography, as throwing light on the history of our 
race and shewing the origin and relationship of nations. In 
this respect it is still an object of intense interest to the literary 
and scientific world. 

But now comparative philology is regarded as of high import- 
ance in itselj^ as embodying, as it were, the philosophy of man. 
Since the commencement of the present century, and especially 
within the last fifteen years, the philosophy of language haJs 
been pursued with great ardor, and the learned on the continent 
of Europe, by following the grand Baconian principle of induc- 
tion, have placed this science on a solid basis, and are in the 
way of most important discoveries. These discoveries are modi- 
fying the grammars and lexicons of every language, and ajQSdct- 
ing education in every stage, from the first rudiments taught in 
our common schools to the text-books employed in our colleges 
and universities. 

May, 1838. 

I subjoin an interesting passage from the ^Lond.) Qua/rterly 
Beview^ Sept 1835. vol. uv. p. 296, althougn the writer rests 
the value of philology, not on itself^ but on its bearings on other 
sciences. 

^^They who are- properly qualified to appreciate the matter, 
know that philology is neither a useless nor a trivial pursuit, — 
that, when treated in an enlightened and philosophical spirit, it 
is worthy of all the exerticms of the subtest, as well as most 
comprehensive intellect The knowledge of words is, in its full 
and true acceptation, the knowledge of things ; and a scientific 
acquaintance with a language eanmot fiul to throw some light 
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on the ori^n, lustoij, and condition of those who speak or 
spoke it" 

The remarks in this article respect the etymological, rather 
than the syntactical side of language, yet I p^ace them here, as 
being introductory to the whole subject. 

April, 1853. 



Art. n. — ^Thb New Philology. 

Most persons conversant with the study of lan^^uaere are 
aware iha^ considerable changes are going In in^Tlepart- 
ment of knowledge. As the nature and extent of these changes 
are not so generally known, much less appreciated, I propose to 
notice a few traits of the new method of iastruction. 

1. The new method differs essentially from the old. The 
new method is not a difference merely in the arrangement of 
declensions or conjugations, or in the classification of subordin- 
ate propositions, or in the naming of the parts of speech, but it 
consists in viewing language from a different stand-point and in 
an entirely different light. It cannot be concealed, that the 
most diligent student of the old method has much to unlearn, 
which greatly impedes his ready apprehension of the new. Nor 
csan the results of the new philology be united advantageously 
with the old grammars. For one change in the old gram- 
mars usually makes the necessity of another more apparent. 

2. The new grammar does not consist in a few practical rules 
to guard the student against plausible errors in speaking or 
writing the vernacular language, nor in the most minute or 
mechanical rules for imitating the Latinity of Cicero, but it is 
the science of language. To understand a language is to un- 
derstand its forms, whether of words or propositions, historically 
in their origin, philosophically in the want or occasion which 
called them into existence, and practically in the various appli-> 
cation of these forms in present use. It is, as it were, language 
itself subjectively conceived, apprehended, appreciated. 

3. The new method inquires into the philosophical nature of 
the terms employed; as, pronounj adjecUvej particle^ cuiverh^ 
preposition, conjuryction, interjection, agreement, government, ap^ 
position. The old method is satisfied with names and defini^ 
tions, involving only external or accidental cireumstMices ; aa^ 
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pronauny ^ a word used instead of a notm ;" inkrfeetum, ** a 
word throwB in between the parts of speech." 

4. The new method aims directly at the thought or meaning 
of words, as exhibited in conneeted discourBe, and makes the 
form subordinate thereto. Hence it develops the distinction 
between the idea or conception of existence and that of activity^ 
as seen in the substantive on the one hand and the verb or 
adjective on the other, the highest distinction in language ; — 
the distinction between notional words, which express concep- 
tions, a,nd /ormrioords, which express only relations of our con- 
ceptions ; — ^the relations of conceptions to ecbch other and to the 
speaker; — ^the distinotioax of pronominal roots and verbal roots; 
— ^the three syntactical relations, the predicative, the attributive^ 
and the objective; — ^the doctrine of the factitive relation; — ^the 
distinction of co-ordinate and sttbordinate propositions, etc., dis- 
tinctions which Are passed over in the old method. The old 
method proceeding from the study of dead languages, and being 
founded on the parts of speech so called and their inflection, 
follows the same order in the syntax as in the etymology^ 
Hence the syntax is labored but imperfectly ; and the meaning 
of the word or form as it exists in the proposition, which is the 
important point, is thrown into the back-ground, and made 
subservient to the meaning of the word or form as H exists by 
itself. 

5. The new method of grammar has a thorough and proper 
unity, because it commences with the proposition, as the cen- 
tral point. The value of every wtwrd and of every form is made 
to depend on its relation to Ae proposition. This develops 
the organic relations of language, and gives to the new method 
a scientific form. The old method commencing with insulated 
words, as if language were a mere juxtaposition oi words, haa 
no proper unity. It heaps up materials without a definite 
object. 

6. The new method begins with the analysis of the proposi^ 
tion, as the unit in language, and of course is the same for aU 
languages. Different languages may all be analyzed in the 
same way. Here is a prodigious saving of time and labon 
The old method begins with the forms, and builds up the Ian-* 
guage synthetically. As the forms in every language are differ* 
ent, so this synthesis differs, ^md grammars are eudkssly varied^ 

1* 
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Since the publication of the preceding remarks on the new 
philology, the following works on English Grammar have ap- 
peared in this country, each making some progress in the 
direction indicated above. 

A Treatise cm the Structure of the English LangtMge ; or the AnaX-if- 
918 and ClaseiJtccUion of Sentences and their Component Parts. By 
Samuel S. Greene, A.M. Principal of the Phillips Grammar School, Bos- 
ton. PhUad. 1849. 12mo. 

A Concise Practical Grammar of the JSnalish Language, ]By J. T. 
Champlin, Professor in Waterville College. Sfew York, 1850. 12mo. 

English OravMnar. The English Language in its Elements and 
Forms. By William 0. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst 
College. New York, 1860. 8vo. 

A Hand-Book of the English Language. By K. G. Latham, M. D. 
F. R S. late Professor of the English Language, Univ. CoIL London. 
New York, 1852. 12mo. 

Mr. Greene adopts two principal and three subordinate ele- 
ments in a sentence, eadi of which may exist in the form of a 
word^ of a phrase^ or of a subordinate clause or proposition. 
He divides subordinate clauses or propositions into substantive^ 
adjective^ and adverbial. His fundamental principle will be 
considered hereafter. 

Prof. Champlin adopts four parts of the sentence or proposi- 
tion ; treats of substantive, adjective, and adverbial sentences ; 
distinguishes between the ancient and modem conjugation of 
verbs; etc 

Prof. Fowler has, in two special chapters, referred succinctly 
to the three syntactical combinations, to the doctrine of co- 
ordinate and subordinate sentences, and to the classification of 
subordinate sentences according to the part of speech which 
they represent. 

There are, moreover, many important principles introduced 
into Prof. Fowler's work, which have not entered into our cur- 
rent English grammars, and which will be gratifying to the 
friends of imjwovement. 

(1.) The genesis of vowel sounds in English, as illustrated by the 
vowel a, see Fowler^s English Oraxnwiar^ § 74, and that of consonant 
sounds as illustrated in the word di^ssesseSy see § 76. This is a new 
chapter in English granmtar. 

(2.) The arrangement o'f the English alphabetic sounds according to 
the order of their development, see § 84. 

(8.) The doctrine of significant elements, as 6/, s/r, «or, etc, see S 84» 
ana that of pronominal elements, see § 336, both distingnifihed from 
proper verbal roots, see § 386. 
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(4.) The varied forms assumed by the same yerbal root, aooording to 
the language from which we derive it, illustrated ia the verbs, to wit, 
and to know, see § 339. 

(5.) The exact nature of the formation of words by prefixes, see § 845, 
and that of the formation of words by composition, see § 860, as distin- 
guished from the formation of words by sumxea, stated and illustrated. 

(6.) The origin of some suffixes explained ; as, heady see § 341, ship, 
see § 343, etc., and the meaning of prefixes developed ; as, be, see g 848, 
for, see § 349, re, see § 364, etc, 

(7.) l^e meaning of the verb, as expressing action, developed, see 
§261. 

(8.) Adverbs of locality are arranged in the order of their develop- 
ment, see § 324; so prepositions, see § 828, instead of the usual alpha- 
betical order, which is un philosophical. 

These points are not in Latham. 

Prof. Latham has an excellent tact for the historical develop- 
ment of lan^age, as consisting of words ; he has given a 
healthy impulse to the study of this part of English gram- 
mar ; he has brought out many new principles, but not exactly 
those to the promulgation of which tJiis little work is devoted. 
He seems not to have attended to the philosophy of language, 
which « concerned with syntax. 

A few years after the above date (Sept. 1847,) the writer 
attempted again to draw out the salient points of the New 
Philology, and published the same in the New York Observer, 
See Art. ni. infra. 

April, 1853. 



Aet. in. — ^The New Philology. 

[With Notes and Illustrations added April, 1863.] 

I PROPOSE to notice a few traits of the new method of philo- 
logical instruction. 

1. The new philology detaches orthography, or the notation 
of language, from the rest of grammar, and makes it a mere 
supplement or appendix to the same. A spoken language is an 
organic whole, complete in itself; and that, whether reduced to 
writing or not. This reduction to writing is a subsequent event, 
an incidental circumstance, not affecting the philosophy or es- 
sential structure of the language. The study erf the written 
language trammels us in many ways. It leads us to regard 
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some Bounds as simple, because expressed in imting hj one 
character ; ^ it leads us to regard other sounds as compound, be- 
cause expressed by two characters;^ it obscures the regular form 
of the interrogative element in who^ what, how, hj a negligent 
orthography \^ it obscures to the eye the beautiful correlation of 
the nouns, breath, life, house, to the verbs, to breathe, to live, ta 
hotise;^ it obscures the true nature of the parenthesis, because 
the parenthetic marks are omitted with the shorter parenthe- 
ses;^ etc. 

(1.) Our written language leads us to regard the sound of j in ^otn, or 
€ in gentle, (which is a compound sound,) as simple, because expressed 
by one character ; whereas the monographic writing of j or g (dish) oikly 
shows the historical development of the former from the liatin, Greek, 
or Shemitish y, and of the latter finom the Latin or Greek g hard. On 
the development of the sound dzh from g hard, see Am. Jovm. Science^ 
Apr. 1833, vol xxiv. p. 90. Comp. Fowler's JS. G. p. 127. 

(2.) Our written language leads us to regard the sound of sh in TeU' 
ionic words, and H or si in Roman words, (which is- equally simple with 
the sound of «,) as a compound sound ; whereas its being written as a 
digraph merely shows its genesis or origin, in the former case, from the 
meetmg of Teutonic « and k ; and in the latter, from the meeting of 
Latin t or s and i or y. 

(3.) The interrogative pronouns, who, what, how, now apparently so 
Irregular, if reduced to a uniform orthography, htto, huat, Aai*, would, 
beautifully, and at once, exhibit the interrogative element, ka. See 
Amer. Quart. Register, Nov. 1842, vol. xv. p. 170, where a full etymo^ 
logical analysis of all the English interrogatives is given. 

(4.) In the derivation of verbs from nouns directly, without internal 
change of vowel, and without suffixes or prefixes, the final consonant 
sound of the stem is sometimes softened, by changing the surd into tho 
corresponding sonant, or the accent is transferred to the final syllable^ 
This happily expresses the verbal idea. Thus (1.) / is changed mto v,* 
as, to halve from half; to ealve from calf; (2.) « is changed into ^; as» 
to glaze from glass ; to graze from grass ; to htmse from house; to prize 
from price; (3.) th is oianged into ^; as, to breathe from breath; ta 
vuyuth from, mouth ; and (4.) the accent is transferred to the final sylla^ 
ble ; as, to augment' from atig'ment ; to colleague' from col'league ; ta 
confine' from con'^ne; to consort' from con' sort ; to ferm.ent' from/er'"- 
vient; to torment' from tor'ment. 

(6.) The parenthesis, (from Gr. Vajl>!^«rij, * an insertion,') in grammar^ 
is the insertion or introduction into a writing of matter forieign to tiie 
immediate context, whidi thus interrupts or suspends for a while, ia 
some cases, the course of the thought, and, in others, also the granunati^ 
cal connection of the words. Thud 

John i 14, " AekI the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
•we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father,) 
foil of grace and truth."— Here the parenthesis is inaarted between par 
renthetic marks^ 
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" When I read the WTenl dates of the toiiiftM^-H>f aome that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years a^, — ^I oonsider the great day, 
when we shall all of ns be oontemporanes.''—- Here the parenthesis aa 
distinguished by a dash before and alter. 

" Study, I beseech yon, to store your minds with the ezqmstte learning 
of former age&"— H^ the porentiiesis is distingnished merely by oom- 
mas. 

''Thirst for glor^, says Wollaston, when that is desired merely for its 
own sake, is lounaed in ambition and ranity." — ^Here the parenthesis la 
distinguished merely by commas. 

Notwithstanding the diflSerent notation, the two latter examples are aa 
tmlj parenthetic as the two former. 

2. On the other hand, it regards the intonation, (the rising 
and falling inflection, the suspensive pause, etc.) as an important 
part of the language, although not expressed in the writing. 
Our grammatical investigations, being mostly directed to the 
classic languages, have been confined to the dead letter. The 
written page has been regarded as exhibiting the whole of lan- 
guage. But the written imperative, accoording to the mode of 
utterance, expresses very different moods or states of mind ; ^ the 
intonations bind most closely together the members of the loose 
senterice, erroneously so called ;^ the omission of conjunctions 
often serves for the closest union ;^ the protasis and apodosis of 
the full formed period is indicated by the longer pause, and the 
appropriate inflection ;* etc. 

il.^ See Art. on the Imp^ntive Mode, infliL 
2.) The following sentences are given by J. Walker in his Element* 
of Eiocutumf p. 81 ff. as examples of what he calls the loose sentence. 

'* Persons of good taste expect to be pleased, at the same time they 
are informed ; and think that the best sense always deserves the best 
language." 

"The soul, considered abstractedly from its passions, is of a remiss 
and sedentary nature ; slow in its resolves, and languishing in its execu- 
tions." 

" Foolish men are more apt to consider what they have lost, than what 
Ihey possess ; and to turn their eyes on those who are richer than them- 
selves, rather than on those who are under greater difficulties." 

But these sentences are not loow sentences in the sense intended bv 
Mr. Walker, nor indeed in any important sense ; for the intonation, (which 
18 a part of the Hving language,) effectually binds together the whole 
sentence. The copa£ttive cmnbination too implies, not a relation be- 
tween Ihe members combined, but a common relation to a third member. 

(8.) On the effect of omitting the copulative and, see Art. on the 
Forms of the Copulative Oombination, infra. 

(4.) On the full formed period, see at the dose of tfaia artide. 
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3. It regards langiuge as proceeding in part from other Ac- 
uities of the soul, and not altogether and directly from the in- 
tellect ; as, for example, th£ interjection, ^ the imperative mode,^ 
and the interrogative mode.^ Thus Ah me / is not exactly equiv- 
alent to ' I grieye ;' nor go thou, to ^ I command thee to go ;' 
nor ffoest thou .^ to * I would know about thy going.' 

(1.) Od the relation of the interjection to formal lai^oage, see Fow- 
Wb K O. § 333. 

(2.) The imperative proceeds, not from the intellect) but from the de- 
sires of the mmd acting appropriately ; for it is a great mistake to con- 
sider language as the oflbpring of the intellect only. See Art. on the 
Imperative Mode, infra. 

(3.) The interrogative mode differs from the indicative only in collo- 
cation. It is, strictly speaking, an imperfect proposition proposed to 
another to fill up. 

4. The new philology distinguishes the relations of our con- 
ceptions to other conceptions, and to the speaker himself. This 
is a very extensive topic. It can here only be named. 

See this subject beautifully exhibited in a Table from Dr. Bedoer, 
infra. 

5. It distinguishes between pronominal elements, which are 
mere indigitations, and verbal roots, which have a logical sig- 
nificancy. This distinction has wrought a great change in the 
whole field of etymology. 

On the true nature of pronouns, see Am, Jowm, Science, July, 1888, 
voL xodv. p. 88'7. 

6. It develops the distinction between the idea or conception 
of existence and that of a/itivity, as seen in the substantive on 
the one hand, and the verb or adjective on the other, — the 
highest distinction in language, and when combined, the sum- 
mum genus in the ordinary logic. This is an interesting con- 
sideration. 

This point is thus stated by J. D. Morell : *' The whole sum of our 
notions may be reduced to two great classes : — those which relate to 
being, and those which relate to po^oer or activity. All notional words, 
accordingly, must be words denoting either, Ist, some real or supposable 
existence [as substantives] ; or, 2dly, some real or supposable action 
[as verbs and adjectives].*^ 

^. It distinguishes between notional words^ which express 
notions or general abstract conceptions, and formrwords, which 
express only relations of our conceptions. 
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A Table of Notional Words will be gir^ infra. 

8. It unites conjunctives (relative words) to the proper con- 
junctions^ as making one part of speech. 

The proper conjunction connects propoeitions, and shows the rehition 
between them, but itself inyolyes no part of any proposition. The eon- 
junctivej besides expressing the connection, invoiyes some element or 
factor of the proposition itself. Relatiye words are conjunctiyes. Com- 
pare Qreene's Analyst p. 242. 

9. It finds in the proposition only three syntactical combina- 
tions, one essential, namely, the predicative^ and two incidental, 
namely, ths attributive^ and the objective. This analysis of the 
proposition is the OTand discovery of the new method of phi- 
lology. It is the hmge on which the whole system turns. The 
reality and importance of the discovery is now very generally 
admitted. It cannot be controverted with any plausibility. 

See Art. on the Three Syntactical Combinations^ infra. 

10. It develops the factitive as one of the complementary 
objective relations. This important relation has been overlook- 
ed by grammarians, because expressed neither by a peculiar 
case, nor by a peculiar preposition. 

See Art on the Factitive Relation, infra. 

11. It distinguishes objective relations into complementary^ 
(or such as are necessary to complete the idea predicated by the 
verb,) usually expressed by obhque cases of the noun, or by a 
preposition and noun ; and supplem£ntary, (which merely mod- 
ify the idea of the verb,) usually expressed by adverbs of place, 
time, manner, etc. That is, as the action expressed by any 
verb is conceived of as motion, so the relations of the action 
expressed by the verb f^re conceived of and expressed as direc- 
tions of such motion. 

This point is thus stated by Mr. Morell : " The predicate requires to be 
completed, whenever the verb does not suffice to convey an entire notion 
of the action which we affirm of the subject" — ^" The predicate, in addi- 
tion to being completed, may also be more accurately defined or deter- 
mined. This takes place when any of the circumstances are expreased, 
which tend to render its signification more tpecific or distinct" 

How adverbs of time, place, manner, etc. express an object of the 
verb, see Art. on the Adverb, mfra. 

12. It regards all composition and combination as UmemhraJ. 
The only exception is the copulative combination^ which on 
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that account is justly consideTed as impeifect The full and 
adequate conception of this truth that all composition is bimem- 
bral, would alter at once the style of many persons essentially 
for the better. But on this we cannot dwell. 

On binary or bimembral oompositioD, see Fowler's JE. G, % 860. 

13. The new philology distinguishes three kinds of causal 
relations ; viz: the real ground; as, * he went to London, being 
carried thither ;' the moral ground; as, 'he went to London, 
wishing to engage in business there ;' and the logical ground; 
as, * he went to London, being seen there by many persons.' 
Such distinctions bring grammar into harmony with logic. 

This point, I belieTO, is not noticed by Mr. MoreU. 

14. The new philology embraces the parttcipUy the infinitive^ 
the gerund^ and the supine^ all under the general name of jpar- 
ticipials. This is a happy thought ; for tibese classes of words 
have a general character. They partake of the nature of the 
verb, and also of the noun, either substantive or adjective. 
They make the transition from the simple to the compound 
proposition. The proposition formed by means of a participial 
may be termed an intermediate proposition, i. e. intermediate 
between the simple and compoimd proposition. This gives to 
the discussion of these topics its appropnate place in the syntax. 

The infinitiye is as really a participle, as the forms which bear that 
name. Comp. Greene's Anm, p. 224. 

On the subject of IntermetUdUe Propositions, see the Articles on the 
Simple Infinitive ; on the Supine, or Infinitive with to ; on the Active 
Participle in ing ; on the Ablative Absolute ; on the Object of Concom- 
itant Action ; infra. 

16. The distinction of subordinate and co-ordinate proposi- 
tions, adopted by Becker, places the student of compound pro- 
positions on the vantage-ground. Zumpt, the Latin gramma- 
rian, however excellent in other respects, does not guide us here. 
He leaves compound propositions to take care of themselves. 
This distinction of subordinate and co-ordinate propositions has 
prepared the way for the first satisfactory classification of con- 
junctions. 

See Art on Co-ordinate and Subordinate Propositions, infi^ 

16. The division of subordinate propositions into suhstantive^ 
adjective^ and adverbial propoHtioMf according as they corre- 
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spond to stdntcmtivea^ adjeetives, or adtferhSj in the simple pro- 
position, has been regarded as a brilliant ' discovery in the new 
philology. It has given new life and spirit to the investigation 
of language. 

See Greene's Anal p. 129. Champlin's JEng. Oram, p. 169. Fowler's 
K a % 577. 

lY. The new philology takes up the proper compound sett- 
tence, which consists of co-ordinate propositions. Here the pro- 
positions are equally prominent on the tablet of language, the 
thoughts are thoughts of the speaker himself at the time of 
speaking. The living sense of a judgment of the human mind 
in cmtu, as distinguished from an old judgment, or a judgment 
de/acto^ will give to the mind having this consciousness a vital 
principle hardly known before to be possessed. This bringing 
of language to consciousness^ is much thought of by the new 
school. 

This point is thus stated by Mr. Morell : ** A sentence is called com- 
pound when it contains two or more assertions co-ordinate with each 
other." — " Becker divides clauses into two kinds — subordinate and co-or- 
dinate. A principal sentence with one or more mbonHnate clauses, we 
have aJready named complex. A principal sentence with one or more 
co-ordinate clauses we denominate compound ; it being really made up 
of two or more independent assertions, 

18. The new philology, passing over the merely compoteTw? 
sentence, comes to the period, simple and compound. 

The period consists of a protasis and apodosis, separated by 
a longer pause, and is that form of a sentence which is natu- 
rally adapted to express the thought combined with its logical 
or adversative ground. Here the proposition receives its fullest 
expansion, and the thought its most perfect development. This 
is a new field for investigation, unexplored by the philological 
naturalist, and known to the grammarian only in dark surmises. 
Yet it abounds with the richest productions, and its indifferent 
specimens often attract the admiration of mankind. The zealous 
student will not suffer himself to be repelled by the novelty of 
a few technical terms. He will readily see that instruction is 
very important in developing the intricate logical relations of 
thought. The new philology discusses the significancy and 
form of the period, shows wherein its beauty and its symmetry 
consist) and also exhibits the nature of the compound period. 

2 
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I despair of eeeiag this snbjeeifc exhibited in a definiie and tang^k 

form, 'm an English dress. It requires a knowledge oi tiie Higher Cal- 
culus, which few persons possess. 
June, 1850. 



Art. rV. — ^Lanouage of thk Intellectual World, or Faded 

Metaphors. 

"Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius in sensu.** — ^Ths Sohoolmsk. 

In all language pertaining to the intellectual world there is 
a literal physical meaning, which differs from the meaning in- 
tended by the writer. The existence of a few words whose 
original significancy is now lost, does not affect our general pro- 
position. What we have here advanced applies as well to the 
language of the Bible as to that of common life. 

Thus the verb to comprehend, which is taken in a physical 
sense Is. 40 : 12, is used in an intellectual sense Job 37 : 6. — To 
apprehend, which is taken in a physical sense Acts 12 : 4, is 
used in an intellectual sense Phil. 3 : 12. — To receive, which is 
taken in a physical sense Mat. 17 : 24, is used in an intellectual 
sense Ps. 6 : 9. Rev. 3 : 3. 

The same thing is rendered much more evident by referring 
to the original Hebrew and Greek words. 

Thus Heb. shaphal, to be made low, in a physical sense, Is. 
40 : 4, is used in a spiritual sense Is. 2 : 17. — Heb. hhat4, which 
^gnifies to miss the mark Judg. 20 : 16, in other places signifies 
to sin. — Gr. tarasso, to trouble, in a physical sense, John 6 : 4, 
7, is used in an intellectual sense Mat. 2 : 3. — Gehenna, which 
denotes the valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, Josh. 16 : 8, is 
used for hell, or the place of future punishment, Mat 10 : 28. — 
Paradise, which in the oriental languages denotes a garden or 
park, and is applied to the garden of Eden by the Septuagint 
translators Gen. 2 : 8, is used for the abode of the blessed after 
death, Luke 23 : 43. 2 Cor. 12 : 4. — Heb. ruahh, a breath or 
vnnd^ Job 9: 18. Gen. 8:1, is used elsewhere to denote the 
soul, — Gr. pneuma, a breath or wind, 2 Thess. 2 : 8. John 3 : 8, 
is used elsewhere to denote the spirit. 

This transfer or metaphorical use of words is very important. 
In most languages it is so evident as to need little illustration. 
But in English, owing to the mixed character of our language, 
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«nd the disguiaed appearance of our rootB, the rabjeot ia so oiv* 
soured as to reqiiire a moTe extended oonsideration. 

Man is a citizen of two worlds ; the world of tense^ in which 
he is suiTounded bj physical objects, which operate on his sen- 
ses variously, and awaken the corresponding sensations and 
perceptions ; and the world <^ intellect, in which he rises above 
the physical world, and becomes aware of objects, operations, 
and relations, which do not strike the external senses. Whether 
we regard man in his individual or social capacity, he is first 
introduced to the physical world, and, even when introduced to 
the higher spiritual world, still continues, as to a laige portion 
of his existence, a citizen of the former world, and subject to 
its laws. 

To meet the wants of man as a sentient being, and striving 
to make these wants known to his fellows, there is a world of 
sounds most happily adapted. Whatever strikes the ear may 
be directly imitated, as all the natural cries of men and animals. 
Whatever strikes the eye solely, but is in any manner physically 
connected with sound, may be expressed by the associated 
sound. Besides this, whatever in the visible world is smooth or 
Tough, weak or strong, broken or continuous in its motion, haa 
its analogy in smooth or rough, weak or strong, broken or con- 
tinuous sounds. Natural instinct enables num also to distin- 
guish the deep tones of anguish from the elevated tones of joy; 
Sie hissing of abhorrence and the denunciations of anger, from 
the cooing of love and the soothing of affection, m shorty 
there is hardly a sensual want, which language is not naturally 
adequate to express. 

But when m^i enters the world of intellect, there is no lon- 
ger a physical relation between sounds and the ideas he may 
wish to communicate. Here imagination comes to his aid. 
Words which originally belonged to the world of sense, and 
denoted sensible objects, operations, and relations, are transferred, 
by a metaphor depending on a perceived analogy, to the world 
of intellect to express mental objects, operations, and relations. 

Thus the spirit in its literal import is breath or wind. The 
essential powers and properties of this spirit are drawn from the 
material world ; as, its intellect or understanding^ its svtscepttbil^ 
ities and propensities, and its choices or elections. Jn shorty its 
states are standings, its emotions are movements, its sensibilities 
ssQfeelingSy its views and idfias are si^ts^ its wnc«pti(m and pw^ 
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eeptUm are a taking^ its apprehemum and comprehension are a 
holding, its reflection is a turning bciek, its purpose is an exhibi- 
tion, its inference \& a bringing in, and its conclueion is a ^Au t- 
f»n^ up. 

So, in the moral world, obedience is a giving ear; rectitude^ 
righteousness, or uprightness, is straightness; error is a wander- 
ing; and transgression is a ^oen^ ov^. 

Adjectives or epithets, applied to the powers and operations 
of spirit, are derived from the same source ; as, ardent emo- 
tions, clear ideas, strong conceptions, intense feelings, pemiciotis 
purposes, bright hopes, unshaJixn confidence, corroding cares, etd. 

So some of the most abstract, generic, and complicated terms 
in the intellectual world. Thus language is a tongue, education 
a dramng out, religion a going over a^ain, imagination a mar- 
king of images, poetry a creating, etc. 

So the parts of the intellectual world. Thus Lat coelum is 
the hollow arch over our heads ; heaven is what is heaved or 
arched, etc. 

These metaphors are employed from necessity, for the expres- 
sion of intellectual objects, operations, and relations, as titiese 
could not otherwise be designated. They differ from rhetorical 
metaphors, which are used for embellishment. They may be 
called faded metaphors, as the literal or physical sense is lost in 
the mind of him who uses the term. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Chinese writing, the primary 
<5haracters or keys denote physical objects, while objects of the 
intellectual world are necessarily expressed by the combination 
and metaphorical use of these keys. 

Note. — ^The views exhibited above have an important bearing 
on some religious controversies. The Universalist, perceiving 
that gehenna, in its primary acceptation, denotes the valley ^ 
Hinnom, near Jerusalem, claims that it never denotes hell or 
the world of punishment. He seems not aware that all lan- 
guage relating to the intellectual world is derived from the sen- 
sible world. To be consistent, he should hold that paradise 
never means heaven, that the Greek hamartia (sin) is always a 
missing the mark; and in short, he should blot the whole spir- 
itual world out of existence, 

Dec. 1838. 

This article is placed here as preparatory to Art. Y, 
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Art. Y. — Ok Cardinal Ideas ik Lanouags. 

Ths analysis of humaD language, idedogically considered, is 
exciting attention among modem philologists, as having an 
important bearing on the science of gramnuur* 

The origin of ideas in the human mind, and their subsequent 
dcTelopment, has ever been an interesting problem to the phi- 
losophy. Nearly allied to this is the development c^ ideas 
in language from a few cardinal or generic ideas. The mind 
receives ideas and thoughts from the external w(»*ld, and ex- 
presses them again in language. This development of ideas in 
language is analogous to the development of ideas in the mind. 
Language therefore helps us to understand the mysterious pro- 
cess by which ideas are received into the mind. 

Ideas, which constitute language, by no means stand insula- 
ted from each other, as independent existences ; but have, with« 
out doubt, been developed from each other. 

In this inquiry interjections are excluded, as being merely 
instinctive cries, adopted into language without having passed 
through the intellect 

Certain pronominal elements, as those of interrogation and 
demonstration, are also exduded as being merely instinctive, 
and not forming proper linguistic ideas. 

Our inquiry is principally concerned with nouns and verbs^ 
which express ideas, and not merely the relations of ideas. 

Br. Noah Webster was aware of the importance of the in- 
quiry, and has thrown out many useful hints in the Introduction 
to his American Dictionary. 

The later philologists have arrived at some interesting resultsi 
which I will endeavor to state. 

There are five distinct processes in Uie analysis referred to^ 
each of which rests on its own foimdation. 

1. Intellectual and moral idea9^ as ea^essed in Umgua^^ are 
derived from physical. 

As man acquires ideas and thoughts of the existing world, 
he asserts, as it were, his dominion over it by clothing such 
ideas and thoughts in language. As his first and earliest ideas 
are those acquired by the senses, so those first e:q>ressed by 
language are of the same kind. Language has no immediate 
expression, for intellectual ideas. It can express them only hf 

2* 
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giyiDg them a physical fonu. Thej are made a part of the 
BTstem of i^ysicai ideas. 

Primary ideas in language, therefore, are physical, or such as 
ttrike the external senses, and not inteUectual or moral, which 
are withdrawn from the external senses. Intellectual and moml 
ideas, so far as they exist in language, are developed from phys- 
ical, and that by regular organic laws. This is now universally 
admitted. It naturally arises from the fact that msai is a child 
ci sense, and first introduced to the external world, and it shows 
itself abundantly in the very structure of language. Every 
word expressing an inteUectual or moral idea, it may be safely 
assumed, originally expressed a physical one. 

This process is two-fold. (1.) The inward feeling is denoted 
by the outward expression ; as, to exult, to incline, to suspect, to 
obey, to regard, to respect (2.) A term is used metaphorically ; 
as, to wit, originally, ^to see;' to conceive, to apprehend^ to 
eomprehend. 

The development of intellectual and moral ideas from phys^ 
ical, constitutes an important part of semasiology, or that branch 
c£ grammar which treats of the development of the meaning 
of words. It is built on the analogy and correlation of the 
physical and intellectual worlds. [See Art. IV. supra.} 

2. Substantives crnd adjectives are derived from verbs. 

Things are known from the impressions made upon us. Sub- 
stances a4*e known from their attributes or activities. The kinds 
of things are known and named from these activities, and thesd 
activities are verbal ideas. 

Primary ideas in language, ther^re, are verbs, and not nouns. 
That is to say, all proper roots are verbs. Substantives and 
adjectives develop themselves from verbs by regular organic 
laws. Where a noun appears to be radical, it may be safely 
assumed that it is derived from a verb. This is now the pre- 
vailing view among philologians. It is here that the formation 
<yf the substantive corresponds with the formation of the idea 
denoted by the substantive ; as, band and b&nd from to bind; 
share and sMre from to shear; cake from to cook; dole from to 
deal; doom frota to deem; clock from to clack. 

The substantive, adjective^ and verb, here concerned, are con- 
sidered, not as distinct ideas, but as different forms of the same 
idea; Thus lux and luceo ; rex, rego, and regnum ; vivus and 
vivo; fidus, fido, vCaA fides; are considered as diff^rent^onns 
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of the same idea, hamg liie same general import These foitns 
of ideas are creations of the human mind. They are not per- 
ceived by the senses. Their development by the external fotm 
of the word constitutes fhe/ormaticn and inflection ofwordM. 

3. M<my verbs fnay be reduced to a eknpkr formy both in 
thought and expreesion. 

This reduction may take place in several ways : 

(1.) Verbs are sometimes derived from nouns, and those nouns 
from other verbs; as, Gr. timao from time^ and time from tio^ 
Lat. etatuo from etatue^ and status from sto; Eng. to augment 
from the noun augment^ and the noun augment from Lat. augeo^ 
*■ to increase ;' Eng. to witness from the noun witness^ and the 
noun witness from to wit, <to know.' 

(2.) Compound verbs are derivedfrom simple ; as, to pretend^ 
to intend, and to extend, all from to tend; to commit^ to permit^ 
and to remit, all from Lat. mitto, ' to send.^ 

(3.) Different species or forms of the verb may be reduced to 
the more simple, like the derivative conjugations in Hebrew to 
the E[al ; as, to bait from to bite; to fell from to fall; to chatter^ 
from to chat ; to gabble from to gab, 

[4,) Different forms, as, to strain, to strive, and to stretch, are 
tracea back to their original or primeval form. 

Verbs, and of course all words, are reducible to a compara* 
tively small number of roots or radical verbs, which are all 
monosyllabic. 

The number of such roots in German is said to be about five 
hundred. The number in English, owing to the mixed charao* 
ter of our language, is about one thousand. 

Iliis development ci words from their roots is distinct from 
the formation of words, strictly so called. It is properiy termed 
etymology, 

4. 7%ese roots or radical verbs, though differing in ecepressionf 
may be classified in groups, or reduced to cardinal ideas. 

Cardinal ideas in language are those which come nearest to 
the general idea of the verb. Specific ideas develop themselv^ 
from the genemL 

Dr. N. Webster has made a list of thirty-four primary or 
cardinal ideas, all of them expressing motion. Hiese he after* 
wards reduces to nine ; viz. to send, to throw, to tktust, to strain^ 
to streteh, to draw, to drive, to urge, to press. 

Dr. C. F. Becker, in his Organism, der Spraehe, specifies 
twelve primary ideas : 
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1. To go, as the xnotion of a sentient being ; 

2. Tojhw, as the motion of water; 

3. To blow, as the motion of air ; 

4. To shinBy as the motion of light ; 

5. To sound, as the motion of ether ; — referring to the five 
forms of matter. 

6. To grow, as an internal organic motion ; 

7. 8. To give, and to take, as the opposite actions of person 
anddiing. 

9. 10. To bind, and to separate, as the opposite actions of 
subject and object 

11. 12. To injure, and to defend, opposite ideas. 

All ideas of physical activity, it is said, are referable to these 
cardinal ideas. 

This process of grouping is assuming great importance in 
language, and promises use&l results. 

The ideas exhibited in language form a natural system. One 
original idea develops itself into genera and species. Every 
.special idea must be considered as a species under a genus. 
This natural system throws light on the meaning of words, par- 
ticularly on the distinction of synonyms. 

5. These cardinal ideas in language, and others, if they should 
be found to exist, fiMiy be reduced by abstraction to the generic 
idea of motion. 

These ideas are all included in the idea of motion, as the 
species in the genus. But this generic idea is not wanted for 
the common purposes of language. It is arrived at, only as an 
after-thought, by a later process of analyzing. 

As it is the nature of the verb to express action, and a phys- 
ical action is motion, and an intellectual action is conceived of 
as such, so every verb, linguistically considered, whether it ex- 
presses a physical or an intellectual idea, denotes motion. Even 
rest, and other ideas, at first view most opposed to motion, do 
etymologically express it ; as, to re^se from re and pono^ * to 
put ;' expire from ex and spiro, * to breathe.' 

Ihus it appears that as in natural philosophy all changes in 
bodies ultimately reduce themselves to motion ; so in language 
the most general idea is to go. 

This generic idea of motion, though not itself ^q)ressed in 
language, is the initial-point from which the development of 
ideas in human speech proceeds. 

March, 1847. 
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Art. VL — ^Dbvblopmxkt of Languaob. 

The development of language be^ns with simple proposi- 
tions. It consisted for a while at first, as the language of chil- 
dren still does, only of simple propositions ; compound proposi- 
tions are a later growth. 

This may be illustrated by taking a course of thought, and 
examining the difierent modes in which it may be expressed. 

First mode. " There was once a king. He was very rich in 
gold and silver. He regarded himself as the happiest of men. 
There came to his court a man. He was very wise. To him 
he showed his treasures." 

Here every thought or sentiment is expressed as a distinet 
thought or sentiment, and forms a distinct proposition. In this 
way children, deaf and dumb persons, and persons generally in 
the early stages of mental cultivation, express themselves. 

Second Mode. "A king, very rich in gold and silver, regard- 
ing himself as the happiest of men, showed his treasures to a 
very wise man coming to his court" 

Here several thoughts or sentiments are reduced to the form 
of ideas or notions, and made subordinate to the thought or 
sentiment of th§ leading clause. The whole is a simple propo- 
sition. In this way persons of advanced mental cultivation 
express themselves. 

Third Mode. "A king, who was very rich in gold and silver, 
as he regarded himself as the happiest of men, showed his treas- 
ures to a man who was very wise, when he came to his court." 

This is a compound proposition. But it is not to be regarded 
as made up of simple propositions, already extant in the lan- 
guage, united to form a whole ; but as an organic development 
of the preceding simple proposition. The different clauses or 
members of the simple proposition are themselves enlarged to 
propositions. But tiiese propositions are subordinate proposi- 
tions, and express merely ideas or notions, like the forms out of 
which they are developed, and not ftiU thoughts or sentiments 
of the speaker. This mode of expression, aiming at greater 
philosophical exactness, indicates a still higher state of mental 
cultivation. 

A correct style consists much in knowing how to combine 
and use these different forms of expression. 

Oct, 1846, 
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[We subjoin the Mowing in order to exhibit language in its 
decrepitude.] 

There is, perhaps, no word in the English language capable 
of performing so much labor, and of affording at the same time 
a clear and intelligible sense, as the verb to get The following 
specimen of its capabilities is said to be extracted from Aris- 
tarchns^ or the Principles of Composition, a work of the ingen- 
ious, but eccentric Dr. Withers. 

" I got on horseback within ten minutes, after I got your let- 
ter. When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town ; but I 
got wet through, before I got to Canterbury ; and I have got 
such a cold, as I shall not be able to get rid of in a hurry. I 
got to the treasury about noon, but first of all I got shaved and 
dressed. I soon got into the secret of getting a memorial before 
the board, but I could not get an answer then ; however, I got 
intelligence from the messenger, that I should most likely get 
one the next morning. As soon as I got back to my inn, I got 
my supper, and got to bed. It was not long before I got to sleep* 
When I got up in the morning, I got my breakfast^ and then I 
got myself drest, that I might get out in time to get an answer 
to my memorial. As soon as I got it, I got into the chaise, and 
got to Canterbury by three, and about tea-time I got home, I 
have got nothing for you, and so adieu.'' 

Every phrase in this paj*agraph is in popular and constant 
use by itself. Dr. Withers suggests the feasibility of writing a 
complete history of the world from the earliest times down, in 
this elegant style, by the aid of this single verb to get. 

The use of the verb to get is here three-fold : 

1. As a subjective or intransitive verb, modified only by dr- 
cumstances of place and time ; as, to get on horseback, to get to 
Canterbury, to get vnthin ten minutes, to get before noon, etc 

2. As an objective or transitive verb, requiring a direct pas- 
sive object in order to complete the sense ; as, to get a letter^ to 
get a chaise, etc 

3. As a factitive verb, requiring a factitive object in order to 
complete the sense ; as, to get wet through, to get rid of a cold^ 
to get shaved, etc. 

It has also an idiomatic use with some adverbs ; as, to get up^ 
to get out, etc. 
Sept. 1849. 
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Abt* VU. — ^Natural Dbtblofmskt and Cla80xfioatiok ov 

pROFOBinONS. 

[Reyised April, 1868.] 

Lanouaob consists of propositions, the fonns of which are 
almost endless. Many attempts have been made at a sdentifio 
classification of them, but with only partial success. The new 
philology enables us to exhibit them m the order of their his- 
torical development, which constitutes a sort of natural system. 

I. The imperfect proposition^ or that in which no logical sub- 
ject is conceived of or expressed; as, *it rains,' *it is warm.' 
Here the mere event is affirmed without any reference to the 
agency by which it is eflfected. The pronoun it is merely the 
grammatical subject. The addition of a logical subject is neces- 
sary to make the proposition a perfect one. This kind of propo- 
sition is employed in describing the state of the weather and 
other operations of nature. 

There are some varieties of this proposition, analogous to those of the 
perfect proposition, whidi it is unnecessaiy to consider here. 

n. The simple or naked proposition^ or the perfect proposition 
in its most simple form, contains a subject as well as a predicate ; 
as, * God exists.' This kind of proposition involves the predica- 
tive combination only, and not the attributive or objective. 

The tntt^ect is capable of variation. It may be a noun, a pronoun, or 
an adjective used substantively, but these may be considered mwely as 
varieties of the substantive. 

The mode or mood of the predication is capable of variation. It may 
be affirmative, negative, interrogative, imperative, or conditional But 
to avoid perplexity, we shall here consider only the positive forms of 
language. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the predi- 
cate is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the predicate is a verb; as, 'man dies^ 

2. Where the predicate is an adjective; as, * man is mortaV 

3. Where the predicate is a substantive; as, 'Charles is a 
physician? 

4. Where the predicate is a substantia with a prepasiiion; 
as, ' Paul was at Rome? 

6. Where the predicate is an adverb; as ' the fire is tmt* 
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m. 7%e simple proposition involving also the attributive com- 
bination^ or the simple propositioii with an enlaiged subject; 
as, * the good man is safe.' 

This kind of propositioa is capable of the TaziatioDfl given above of 
the simple propoeitioD. . 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the attribute 
is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the attribute is an adjective; as, 'a beaut^ul wo- 
man is admired.' 

^ Where the attribute is a substantive in apposition; as, 
* Christ, the saviour, died.' 

3. Where the attribute is a substantive in the genitive case; 
as, ^Ccesar's party was triumphant.' 

4. Where the attribute is a substantive with a preposition; 
as, ' a friend to the cause is wanted.' 

IV. The simple proposition involving also the objective com- 
Mnation, or the simple proposition with an enlarged predicate ; 
as, *God created the world.' 

This kind of proposition is capable of the variations given above of 
the simple proposition. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the object is 
concerned, are as follows : 

1. Involving the complementary object ; 
(1.^ The passive object; as, * Alexander conquered Darius^ 
'2S The dative object; as, *John gave the book to Charles! 

zS The genitive object; as, *he repents of his folly? 

4.) The fiactitive object ; as, ' they chose him king? 

2. Involving the supplementary object ; 

(1.) The place; as, * Charles lives here;^ *John is gone to 
Boston? 

(2.) The time; as, *John is rum departing;' *he rose before 
sunrise? 

(3.) The cause; as, * Socrates di'^di from poison;'^ *she spoke 
from malice;'^ * a bird is known ^row its feathers? 

(4.) The manner ; as, ' he tlunks «o;' * he eate temperately? 

y • The simple proposition involving also both the attributive 
and objective combination / as, * a good man governs his pas- 
sions.' This kind of proposition exhibits all the syntactical 
combinations. See Art. on the Three Syntactical Combinations. 

The focmB of ibis proposition are ahnost endlessly diversified. 
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YL 7%e propoaiHon intermediate i>et¥feen the simple and com- 
pound, or the propoaitioii inyohisg a partkapiaL Tbe different 
species are as follows : 

1. Wh«re the partimpial is a participle; as, *he anewering 
said.* 

2. Where <he partidpial is a gerund, at a pardeiple used ad^ 
rerbially ; as, ' he came riding^ 

3. Where the participial, is a nomijuitive ahsolute; as, * Ae 
enemy cK^vanctn^, he retreated.' 

4. Wliere the participial is a supine, cr an infinitire "with a 
prepositian ; as, ' he prepared i& go? 

6. Where the participial is im accusative and if^finiUve or 
supine; as, ^he bade him stayj ^I advised him to go? 

VIL TTie subordinaiive compound or complex propositioTi, in 
which one proposition if dependent on or subordinate to the 
other. The different species are as follows : 

1. Having a substantive subordinate proposition ; 



fl.^ Denoting the subject ; as, ' that God exists, is true.* 
2.) Denoting 
that God exists! 



Denoting the immediate complement; as, ^we know, 



(d.) Denoting the second eom|dement; as, * the Bible teadtes 
118, that God is love? 

2. Having an adjective subordinate pr<^)06ition, answermg to 
an adjective in the simple proposition ; as, ' Balbns, who had a 
swora, drew it' 

3. Having an adverbial subordinate proposition, denoting an 
object, not complementary, but supplementary to the verb of the 
leading proposition t ^ 

Sl.J Expressing the place ; as, * wJiere thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 
2.) Expressing the time ; as, * whensoever ye will, ye may do 
them good.' 

(3.) Expressing the cause : as, * because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himself. 

(4.) Expressing the manner ; as, * forgive us our debts, as we 
fbfgive our debtors? 

(6.) Expressing intensity; aa, 'one is so near to anoiher, 
that no air can come between (hem? 

Vni. The co-ordinative compound proposition, where the two 
proposijtaons are coordinate or independent of each odier, but 
still make but one thought. The species are as £c^w» : 

3 
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1. The eopulaHve compound propositioii, the appropnate eon- 
junction lor wUcb is and; as, 'Hie sun shines, oti^ the air is 
pleasant.' 

2. The adversative compound proposition, the appropriate 
conjunction for which is but; as, * he is not an Englishman, but 
a Frenchman ; yet; as, ' the sun shines, yet the air is unpleas- 
ant ;' or or; as, ^ either the world had a creator, or it existed hj 
chance.' 

3. The catisal compound proposition, the appropriate conjunc- 
tion for which is for; as, * God is to be loved, for he is good ;' 
or therefore; as, * God is good, iker^ore he is to be loved.' 

Note. — ^When a relation of the logical or adversative ground 
exists between the members of the co-ordinative or subordi- 
native compound proposition, as in some of the examples given 
above, then the whole compound proposition is brought imder 
the dominion of a higher faculty of the human soul, namely, 
the reasoning power, and is called a period, 

IX. The compound period^ involving two or more simple 
periods. 

* As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, 
but did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grass 
has grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances 
we make in knowledge, as they consist of such minute steps, 
are only perceivable by the distance.' 

June, 1848. 



Art, Vin. — ^H'atural Development and Nomknclatuiub of 

Propositions. 

I KNOW not how it may seem to others, but to me the natu- 
ral development of propositions is a very interesting subject. 
Language unfolds itself, as it were, before our eyes, from the 
simple proposition to the most complicated forms of human 
thought 

It is proposed to exhibit the natural development of proposi- 
tions in their direct positive Jorms, which are the most impor- 
tant, and which are also a tjrpe of the rest. The negative, in- 
terrogative, imperative, and conditional forms of language, will 
be noticed affcerwards. 
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A eonyenient appropriate name will be given to each fonn of 
proposition. 

1. Imperfect Propoiition, 
atraiiuB.' 

The imperfect proposition, or the so-called impersonal verb^ 
exhibits language in its first or earliest effort. It consists of a 
predication only, having no logical subject conceived of or ex- 
pressed. It is still employed to describe the state of the weather 
and other operations of nature. 

Prof. Fowler, in his English Orcanmary § 809, notices four dassM of 
impersonal verbs, so caUed We are concerned here only with the first 
class. 

It is pleasant to find the learned and acute logidbm, Adolphus Trende- 
lenburg, in a work dedicated to Dr. 0. F. Becker, agreeing with him in 
the importance to be attached to the impersonal verb, as deyeloping one 
of the earliest forms of human language. See his Logische Untersuch' 
fuifen, (BerL 1840.) y<^ iL p. 142 ft 

2. Simple or Naked Proposition. 
'Hie sun shines.' 

The simple or naked proposition, or the perfect proposition in 
its most simple form, contains a subject as well as a predicate. 
The subject or cause evolves itseli^ as it were, from the predicate 
or effect, in accordance with the mental law by which we come 
to the knowledge of substances or existences in the universe. 

In the perfect proposition, the predicative relation, or the re- 
lation of the verb to its subject, is exhibited in its perfection* 
This is the most important of the three syntactical relations. 
The verb and its subject together constitute the predicative com- 
bination, 

S. Proposition with Copula amd Predicate Adjective, 

' The sun is bright' 

In this proposition the predicate, by a curious and important 
process in language, is evolved from the predication, and ex- 
pressed separately. .This predicate is a sort of imperfect verb. 
Joined wi^ the substantive verb to be, it is adapted to express 
the idea of the verb from which it is derived with greater logi- 
cal force. 
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Thk propofiitioii is best exhibited in Lalan, irhere ^Deus est 
vivus' evolyes itself from ' Dens viyit^' and ^puer est fidus* firom 
'puer fidit' 

4, Propodtion mth Copula and Predicate Snbstaniive. 

* Oharles is a physidao.' 

The noun here is an attributive noun, and answeis nearly the 
same purpose as an adjective. 

0. ProporiHon mth Preposition and Substantive as a Predicate. 

* Paul was at Rome.' 

So an infinitive with a preposition ; as ' he is to come to-mox^ 
row.' 

6. Preposition vntk Copula and Predicate Adverb, 

* The fire is out.' 

This form may be considered as elliptical; ^the &e is out^ 
standing for ' the fire is gone out^ 

7. Proposition with Attributive Adjective. 
'A good man is rare/ 

If we compare ' the strong band' with ' the band is strong/ 
we shall find that in the former phrase, the adjective strong ex- 
presses a different syntactical relation from what it does in the 
latter. This is called the attributive relation. 

The adjective is the primary form of the attribute, and is 
properly employed to reduce the genus to the species. 

8. Proposition with Attrib'Htive Substantive in Apposition. 

* Christ, the Saviour, died/ 

The attributive substantive in apposition is naturally adapted 
to express identity, and that of one individual with another. 
Hence it serves not to reduce the genus to the species, but to 
reduce the genus to the individual. When it expresses an an- 
tithesis, it expresses the antithesis of the individual. 

9. Proposition with Attributive Genitive* 
'God's ways are inscrutable.' 

The genitive case, being in its origin the adnominal ease, or 
case joined to the noun, is adapted in its ow^ iiature to modi^ 
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or Emit the force of the noxm to which it is joined. It prop- 
erly expresses the attribute of the individual 

10. Proposition vfitk AUribuHve Prepontion and Substantive. 

< A frieDd to the cause is wanted.' 

Besides the attributive adjective, the attributive substantive 
in apposition, and the attributive genitive, there is another form 
of the attribute, namely, a preposition and its complement, or a 
substantive with a preposition; aa, ^the merchant in London 
died; 

The preposition and substantive, like the other attributes, ex* 
presses a predicate, (comp, * the merchant dwelt in London,^) 
not as a full thought or predication, but in the form of an idea 
or notion. 

This form of the attribute, as it involves a preposition, im- 
plies an adjective or participle understood, and thereby denotes 
an activity ; as, < a crown (made^ of sold ;' * the letter (sent) to 
my &ther ;' 'the bride (adorned) wit£ a crown ;' 'Uie wolf (de- 
eeribed) in the fable.' 

11, Proposition with Various Attributes^ 

'An old man, from Italy, Cains' &ther, deceased lately.' 

Here * old' is the attributive adjective ; ' &ther,' the attribu- 
tive substantive in apposition ; * Caius,' the attributive genitive, 
and ^from Italy,' the attributive pre^)oeition and substantive. 

12. Proposition with Accusative Object 

'Alexander conquered Darius.' 

Many verbs, in order to complete the idea which they predi- 
cate, require an accusative object, i e. an object mereJy passive 
or suffering. This exists in three forms; as, (I.) 'Cain slew 
Abel;'* (2.) 'Solomon built a temple;^ and (3.) 'he lives a hap- 
py life! 

This proposition gives the antithesis of person and thing. 
It also develops, and that happily, the objective relation, one 
of tiie three syntactical relations. 

13. Proposition with Dative Object. 

'John gave the book to Qbaileib' 

8* 
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Many verbs, both transitiye and intransitive, in order to coio- 
plete the idea which they predicate, require a dative object, L e. 
a personal object sympathizing with the subject; as, *John 
wrote a letter to y<mf ^ the book is useful to me.' 

The dative as compared with the accusative, has been called 
the remoter object, it is usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions to or for. 

14. Proposition with Genitive Object 

'He repents of hiB folly.' 

Many verbs, for the same reason, require a genitive object, 
i. e. a real object, also acting on the subject, and calling out his 
activity ; as, ^ he is ashamed of his conduct,^ 

15. Proposition with Factitive Object, 

* They choae him long,* 

Many verbs, for the same reason, require a factitive object, 
i. e. an object produced by the action of the verb on the accu- 
sative or merely passive object; as, 'they regarded him a$ 
gmlty? 

16. Proposition with Object of Place. 

'John is gone to Boston.' 

Any verb may have its idea individualized by a local object- 
ive relation^ or by subjoining a local object ; as, ' he lives in the 
country^ 

17. Proposition with Object of Time. 

*He rose before sunrise.' 

Any verb may have its idea individualized by a temporal ob- 
jective relation, or by subjoining a temporal object; as, * he died 
after the war J 

18. Proposition with Object of Cause, 

'Socrates died from poison.' 

Any verb may be modified by a causal objective relation ; ae^ 
*heperished j^om hunger^ 

The relation of cause and effect, or more generally of ground 
and consequence, is a relation infezred by the intellect, and not 
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first perceived by the senses. It exists between propositions or 
judgments, and is properly exj^ressed by a compound proposi- 
tion ; as, ' Socrates took poison, and therefore died.' 

But this relation is also expressed as a grammatical relation 
between words or ideas, as in the example given above. 

19. Proposition with Object of Manner* 

'He eats temperately.* 

Any verb may have the generic idea which it predicates re- 
duced to a i^pecialty by the antithetic development of the man- 
ner of such predication ; as ' James acted toiaely^ 

20. Propoeitiwi with Various Objects, 

' Yesterday, id the palaoe^ ih» kiag vohmtorily relmqtushed the thrcme 
to his bodJ 

Here 'the throne' is the accusative object; ^to his son^' the 
dative object; 'in the palace,' the object of place; 'yesterday,' 
the object of time ; and 'voluntarily,' the object of manner^ 

21 • Simple Proposition, with both Attributive and Objective 

Combination, 

* A good man governs his paasionSb' 

This proposition exhibits all the syntactical combinations. 
Thus here 'man governs' is a predicative combination; 'good 
man,' an attributive combination ; and ' governs his passions,,' 
USX objective c(»nbination. 

22. Intermediate Proposition with Simple Participle, 

* He answering said' 

The simple participle, by the objective modifications which it 
admits, forms propositions intermediate between the simple and 
the compound, or makes the transition from the simple to the 
compound. 

The participle may be interchanged for a finite verb connec- 
ted with the leading verb by the conjunction and. This is the 
most simple resolution of this participial construction. 

The participle, thus used, may also be resolved into a suboi'^ 
dinate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 
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28. Intermediate Proposition with the Gerund. 

'He came riding.' 

The gerund, or adverbially used participle, does not express 
tlie relation of manner, like the adverbially used adjective, but 
the relation of the concomitant activity, under the form of the 
relation of time. 

24. Intermediate Propositicn with Nominative AbsoltUe, 
* The enemy advuMaogp he retveated' 

This form is used when the subject of the participle is differ- 
ent from the subject of the proposition. 

25. Intermediate Propoeition tekh ike Supine. 

' He prepared to go/ 

The supine, or the infinitive with to, by the objective modifi- 
cations wlHch it admits, also forms propositions intermediate 
between the simple and the compound, or makes the transition 
from the simple to the compomuL 

As the in&iitive represents the abstract idea of the verb as a 
substantive in the ground form, it is adapted, in its own nature, 
to express the subject, also the accusative or passive object, also 
the second accusative. 

In English the supine, which is an obliaue case of the infini- 
tive, has usurped for the most part the place of the simple in* 
finitive. 

26. Intermediate Proposition with an Accueafive and InfinUitm 

or Supine. 

'He bade him stay.* 
*I advised him to ga' 

The accusative is employed when the subject <tf the infinitive 
is difierent from the subject of the finite verb. 

&?• Stibordinative Compound Proposition, with Suistantive 

Proposition denoting the Subject. 

'That Gk>d exists, is demonstrable.' 

In the progressive cultivattoa and refinement of a language 
the subordinate proposition is naturally developed from the par- 
ticipial, or from the simple adjective or substantive. The par- 
ticipial sentence exhibits to advantage the unity of the whole 
thought^ by making one proposition a mere m^nber of the 
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Other ; the saboTdinatiye proposition exhibits bettor the logical 
worth of esK^ member. 

The substantive subordinate proposition expresses either the 
concrete; as, ^whoio hearbeneth unto me^ shall dwell safely;' 
^what %8 right for one, is right for another;* or the abstract; 
as, ' that God exUts^ is true.' 

28. Hi^ Same, mth Substantive Proposition denoting the Im- 

mediate Complement, 

* What men sow, they mtist expect also to reap.' 

29. The SamSy with Substantive Proposition denoting the Sec- 

ond Complement, 

'The Bible teaches, that Gk>d is Iotc.' 

30. Subordinative Compound Proposition^ mth an Adjective 

Proposition, 

'Balbos, who had a sword, drew it' 

This adjective proposition answers to an adjective in the sim- 
ple proposition. 

31. Subordinative Compound Proposition, rvith Adverbial Pro- 

position expressing the Place, 

* "Where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 

The special forms of the adverbial proposition correspond to 
the special forms of the supplementary or adverbial object. 

These subordinative propositions are generally expressed by 
the correlation of a demonstrative and relative ; but when the 
adverbial proposition expresses the abstract idea of an activity, 
and corresponds to a substantive with a preposition, then the 
adverbial proposition is bound more loosely with the leading 
proposition. 

32. Th£ Same, mth Adverbial Proposition expressing the Time, 

* Whensoever ye will, ye may do them good.' 

33. The Same, mth Adverbial Proposition expressing the Cause, 

* Because he could swear by none other, he sware by himself 

This is a logical relation of thought, expressed io the form of 
^ granmiatical relation of ideas. 
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There are several varieties of this proposition : 

(1.) To express the ground or reason; as, ^the stars appear 
■mall, beeaute they are distant /ram us.^ 

(2.) To express the condition; as, 'I will not let thee go, 
except thou Mese me.' 

(3.) To express a concession; as, ''although we disregard it^ 
the evil day will come,' 

(4.) To express the purpose ; as, * he changed his dress, that 
he might escape, 

(5^ To express the consequence; as, ^ he is not man, that he 
should lie,^ 

84. 2%e Samej mth an Adverbial Preposition expressing the 

Manner^ 

* Forgive U8 our debts, as we forgive onr debtors.' 

This form of proposition is sometimes expressed by a com- 
parison of the assumed possibility ; as, ^ he looks a^ if he were 
sick^ 

Z5, The Sante^ mth an Adverbial Proposition expressing Inr 

tensity. 

' One is eo near to another, that no air can come between them.' 

86. Compound Proposition^ with Various Subordinate Propo- 
sitions, 

'The jud^e, that sat on the bench, was convinced, long before the caose 
was finished, that the prisoner was guilty of the crime with w^oii^ he 
was charged.' 

As the grammatical relations repeat themselves in the simple 
proposition, so the syntactical in the compound. 

87. Copulative Co-ordinating Compound Proposition. 
* The sun shines, and the air is pleasant' 

In the co-ordinating compound proposition, the two proposi- 
tions are co-ordinate or indepenaent of each other, yet still 
make but one thought. 

In the copulative compound proposition, the members have 
no internal or immediate relation to each other, but only a com- 
mon relation to a third proportion or sentiment, either expressed 
or understood. 
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The coi^tinction and is the type of this oompound piopodtioiu 

38. Antithetic Co-ordinating Compound Propotition. 

' He is not an Bngliahman, but a Frenchman.* 

In this form of proposition, the second member negatives the 
first. 

The conjunction hut is the type of this compomid proposition* 

S9, Restrictive Co^ordinatmg Compound Proportion. 

* The house is conrenient, but the garden is 'waste.' 

Sometimes the restriction or limitation merely shuts out an 
inference ; as, ' he is rich, yet not liberal.^ 

The conjunctions but and yet are the types of this compound 
proposition. 

40. Disjunctive Co-ordinating Compound Proposition, 

'Either the world had a creator, or it existed by chance.' 

The conjunction or is the type of this compound proposition. 

41. Causative Compound Proposition. 

* God is to be loved, for he is good.' 

The conjunction ./br is the type of this compound proposition. 

42. Illative Compound Proposition, 

* Gtod IB good, therefore he is to be loved' 

The conjunction therefore is the type of this compound pro- 
position. 

Note. — ^A compound proposition, which involves or shuts 
out an inference or deduction, constitutes a period; as, * God is 
to be loved, for he is good ;' * God is good, therefore he is to be 
loved ;' * he is rich, yet not liberal.' So also some of the sub- 
ordinative compound propositions. Comp. p. 26. 

43. CompouT^d Period, 

* Though I walk through the valley of death-shadei I will fear no evil ; 
for thou art with me.' 

Here * though I walk through the valley of death-shade, I 
will fear no evil,' would of itself constitute a period. So *I 
will fear no evil, for -thou art with me,' is a period. The whole 
is a compound period. 
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We hare thus givai a regular series of propoatioiis in their 
direct positive forms, with short and succinct notices as to their 
nature and use. But each of these forms, in order to be rightly 
appreciated, deserves a fuller trei^aicleiit and more spedal invesr 
ligation. We need to know the philosophical necessity which 
gives rise to each form, the meaning which appropriately be- 
longs to it, and the abnormal or figurative use to which it may 
be applied. 

ThM subject can be developed here only in part In subset 
quent articles we shall select some of the more important top^ 
ics, and hope to throw light on others in the way of anajpgy* 

May, 1853. 
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Abt. IX* — Djs^telotusst of vsx Pabts ov Sfbsch from ths 

Proposition. 

. The devel<^ment of the parts of speech in the gradual build- 
lag up of the proposition is an important, and to one who is 
curious in such matters an interesting topic. 

Language, or continuous speech, is made up of propositions. 
The longest discourse may be reduced to propositions. But the 
proposition is the unit in language. It is capable of no further 
analysis in the same way. The proposition is a logical whole, 
and must be divided into logical parts. A sentence may be cut 
up into words, but this is not strictly an analysis. 

Such being the nature of the proposition, the value of the 
parts of speech, or kinds of words, must depend on their rela- 
tion to the proposition as a whole. The different parts of 
speech do not elicit themselves at once, but are elicited as the 
proposition is enlarged or built up. As some parts of speech 
are necessary to every proposition, and some parts of speech 
are exhibited only in the more complicated, and even compound 
propositions, it seems desirable to exhibit the order of their de- 
velopment 

I propose to exhibit a series of propositions, beginning from 
the more simple, each of which shall develop a new part of 
speech. 

A just conception of this subject will help us to conceive of 
the formation and development of language, and will answer 
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in some measiore the cavils of Dr. Gharles EriutBir against the 
so-called parts* of speech, in his Glos9ology yx%t published. 

1. Fluitj *it rains.' This is an imperfect proposition, consist- 
ing of a predication only, and having no logical subject con- 
ceived of or expressed. This form of speech is employed to de- 
scribe certain operations of nature or states of the weather. It 
exhibits language in its first or earliest effort. It however de- 
velops the verh^ (fix)m Lat. verhum^ * the word,' because of its 
importance in a sentence,) or that part of speech which predi- 
cates or affirms action. 

The natural origin of such verbs is sometimes clearly seen, 
Bs in Umat^ *• it thunders,' where \/^on imitates in some measure 
the sound of thunder. 

2. Sol lucet, ^ the sun. shines.' This is a perfect proposition, 
consisting of a predicate and subject combined, and that in its 
most simple form. We see the subject or cause evolving itself, 
as it were, from the predicate or eflfect. This proposition devel- 
ops the substantive^ (from Lat. substantia^ * substance,') or that 
part of speech which denotes a being, substance, or essence. 
The verb and the substantive are the two most important parts 
of speech. The action and the substance which they denote 
constitute the highest antithesis in nature. 

This evolution of the substantive from the verb, or of the 
substance from the action, is often exhibited etymologically ; as, 
Itix (lues) iucet, * the shiner shines,' both from ^luc; rex (regs) 
regit, * the governor governs,' both from ^reg; fiumen fiuit^ 
* the flower flows,' both from */fiu, 

3. Sol est lu^ciduSy ^ the sun is bright.' In this proposition 
formed from No. 2, the predicate is evolved from the predica- 
tion, and expressed separately. This enables the mind to rest 
the better upon it. This predicate exhibits the adjective, (from 
Lat. adjectus, * added,' because it may be added directly to a 
substantive,) or that part of speech which expresses an attri- 
bute or quality of the substantive. 

In the same way D&us est vivus is developed from Ihua vt- 
vit, where vivus and vivit both come from */viv, 

4. Sol lucet splendide, ^ the sun shines brightly.' Passing 
over propositions whose predicate is modified by a complement- 
ary object, (i. e. an object necessary to complete the sense,) as 
an accusative or dative ease, we come to this proposition whose 
predicate is )uodified or enlarged by aa. object not oompkmentr 

4 
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aty. This modifying word is the adverb, (from Lat. ad verhuMj 
' to the verb,') or that part of speech whicn is joined to a verb. 
It may be regarded as a substantiTe with a case-ending; comp. 
raro, * rarely,' svbitOy * suddenly.' 

The verb, the substantive, the adjective, and the pit^r ad-^ 
verb, all express ideas or notions, and are called notional words 
in the Beckerian nomenclature. They diflfer from the other 
parts of speech which denote mere relations of ideas, and are 
called form-words, 

5. Sol lucet in ccdo^ ^ the sun shines in heaven.' Here again 
the predicate is modified or enlarged by an object not comple- 
mentary, or necessary to complete the sense. But instead of 
the case-ending merely of the substantive, the relation of the 
substantive to the predicate is expressed by a separate word. 
This wcMtl is the preposition, (from Lat. preeposiiio, ' a placing 
before,' because placed before the substantive,) or that part of 
speech which expresses the relation between the verb and its 
object 

6. Ule ifivit, ^he lives.' Here the subject is not named, as 
in the substantive, from some permanent quality, but is demon- 
strated or pointed out, as it were, from its relation to the 
speaker. Such a word is a pronoun, (from Lat. pro nomine^ 
' instead of a noun,' because used for a noun,^ or that part of 
i^peech which points out, but does not name objects. 

7. Multi peccant, ^ many sin.' Here the subject is not named, 
as in the substantive, from some permanent quality, but from 
its mass or quantity, as viewed by the speaker. Such a word 
is called a numeral or quantitative by Becker, and is regarded 
as a distinct part of speech. 

8. Sol est glohus, 'the sun is a globe.' The abstract or 
substantive verb here, having lost its force to express an idea or 
notion and expressing only a relation, is called by Becker the 
predicate-word, 

9. Sol lucet, et aer est calidus, ' the sun shines, and the air is 
warm.' Here two thoughts or propositions are connected with 
each other. The particle et 'and' is a conjunction, (from Lat. 
oonjunetio, ' a joining together,') or that part of ^yeech which 
diows the relation of propositions to each other, without belong- 
ing to either of them. 

10. Ah, egopereo, 'Ah, I perish.' Here an instinctive excla- 
nuKtioB, which in itself forms no part of language^ is intermiii- 
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gled with dkoouiae. It is called an mtetjeeUtrnf (from Lat 
uUefjectiQf ' a throwing in,' because thjpown in between other 
words,) or that part of speech which consists of instinctive ex- 
clamations. 

In this discussion we have had reference only to the direct 
forms of language, where the verb is in the indicative mood* 
Interrogative, imperative, optative, and conditional sentences, 
are propositions only induectly, or in a qualified sense. 

Oct 1852. 
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Art. X. — ^Thb Thrss Stntactioal Combinations. 

Thb sentence or proposition constitutes the soul and essence 
of language, and is the central point of all grammatical inves- 
tigations. 

The analysis of the proposition continues to engage the atten- 
tion of the philosophic grammarian, and the results of his in- 
vestigations should be early imbibed by the youthful mind. 

The sentence or proposition does not consist directiy of words. 
Words brought together by mere juxtaposition do not constitute 
a sentence. They are merely the rude material. Something 
more is necessary to make them an organic whole. 

According to the view of modem philologists, a sentence or 
proposition is made up immediately, not of words, but of syn* 
tactical groupings or combinations of words. These syntactical 
tx>mbinations are of three kinds only, viz. the predicative^ the 
attributive, and the objective. Not every phrase or grouping of 
words is a syntactical combination, or a combination wmch 
enters immediately into tiie structure of tiie sentence. 

I. The first syntactical combination is the predicative; as, 
'God exists.' It consists of two factors, the subject and the 
predicate. 

Hie evhjeet is a substantive, i. e. the idea of a substance, or 
of something conceived of as such, concerning which something 
is affirmed; as, 'God.' 

The predicate is a verb, i. e. the idea of an action or activity, 
which is affirmed concerning the subject ; as, * exists.' 

The subject and the predicate, by means of this relation be- 
tween them, are combmed by the speaker, at the moment of 
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speaking, into a unit or whole. It is the natoie of the prediea* 
tire combination, that the predicate and subject together form 
one thought, and that thought a Judgment or affirmation of the 
human mind. 

According to the different forms of ihe predieatiTe combina- 
tion, the predicate may be, 

1. Ayerb; as, * gjass 6rcaj5w/- 

2. An adjective ; as, ' the giass is greenJ 

3. A substantive ; as, ^ John is a physician^ 

4. A substantive with a preposition ; as, * he is in gdod spirits* 

5. An adverb ; as, * the fire is ouV 

The unity of the thought is evident in all these oombinations 
or groupings. 

A predicative combination alone constitutes a simple proposi- 
tion in its crude or naked form ; but the other syntactical com- 
binations are necessary, in order to enlarge and expand the 
simple proposition, and the repeti^on of the predicative com- 
bination is necessary, in order to constitute a compound propo- 
sition. 

n. The second syntactical combination is the attributive; as, 
•Almighty God.' Th» conaasts of two factors, viz. a substan- 
tive, or the idea of a substance ; as, ' God ;' and the attribute, 
which involves the idea of an action or activity ; as, 'Almighty.* 
These two factors are combined, not necessarily by the speaker, 
nor necessarily at the moment of speaking, into one ietea (not 
^ne thought^ and that tJte idea of a substance. 

According to the different forms of the attributive combina- 
tion, the attribute may be, 

1. An adjective ; as, *the virtuous man.* 

2. A substantive in apposition; as, 'my brother, the physician} 

3. A substantive in the genitive case ; as, * the smCs eourse.' 

4. A substantive with a preposition ; as, ' an enemy to his 
country} 

5. A substantive used adjectively ; as, 'the marriage act** 

6. An adverb ; as, * the under side.' 

7. A participle ; as, ' running water.' 

8. A pronoun ; as, ' tMs book.' 

All these groupings or combinations, it is evident, constitute 
one idea^ and that the idea of a substance. 
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in. Hie iMrd syntactical oomlnnation is the cbf^iive; as, 
'made xuaB.' This ocMisists of two factoiSi yis. a verb or adieo- 
tive, inyolviog the idea of action ; as, ' made ;' and an object 
to which such actiTify is directed ; as» 'man.* The two C^tors 
are combined so as to make one ideOf and that an idea ofaetkm 
or €bctimty. 

According to the different forms of tlie objective combinatioB, 
the object may be expressed, 

1. B7 a substantive in an oblique case ; as, 'made man! 

2. By a snbetantiTe with a preposition ; as^ 'gave to him! 
8. Bj an adverb ; as, ' acted wieely! 

4. By an infinitive ; as, ' desires to yo! 

5. By a jvonominal word; as, 'killed Mm! 

All these oombinaticms or groupings, it is evident, constitute 
one idea, and that the idea 0/ actum. 

The complex sentence, ' The fether, anxious about the diild, 
wrote a long letter,' may be analyzed thus : 

' The father wrote,' is a predicative combination. 
' The anxious £sither,' is an attributive combination. 

* Wrote a letter,' is an objective combination. 

' Anxious about the child,' is an objective combination. 

* A long letter,' is an attributive combination. 

In this way, sentences may be developed to an indefinite extent. 
Feb. 1850. 



Art. XL — ^Ths Three Syntactical Combinations. 

[More fuUy explained] 

" Eveiy seixtence, to whatever extent the relationB which it compre- 
liends may have beea mtiltiplied, » composed of only three lands of 
oombinatiomi, the precUeaHvef ihs cUiributufe, and the ot^fsctweT 

C. F. BSQKXR. 

Were I to point out a new proposition which is destined to 
exert a powerml influence on the intellectual culture of man, 
from its earliest to its highest stages, I might, without impro- 
priety, adduce the preceding sentence from the learned and 
philosophic Becker. The discovery involved therein is now 
engaging the labors of learned philologists abroad, and re- 
Qjouldiog the form. I may almost say, the very substance of 

4* 
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grammaticfl] hutrnctioii. It is n<yw the basis of arrangement 
in all the new treaties on syntax, as being alone accordant with 
the true nature of language. 

I propose to make some remarks on the natore and beanng 
of this new Beckerian doctrine. 

Every sentence or thought consists of words or ideas. Bat 
words or ideas merely continuous in time or spaoe^ while they 
remain isolated in the mind, cannot form a sentence. Th^ 
merely constitute its matter. There is evidently wanting some 
act or energy of the mind to attadi each additional word to 
some preceding word in the sentence, and thus to make a whole. 
This first gives to the sentence its fom, and constitntes its or- 
ganization. Now the questioB arises, whether this act or energy 
of the mind is the same in every combination of words or ideas, 
or whether it varies in different cases ; and if it varies, of how 
many varieties it consists. This important question Becker has 
endeavored to answer by saying, that there are three syntactical 
relations between words or ideas, giving rise to the three syn- 
tactical combinations mentioned above, and that these three are 
all. This conclusion,, if true, cannot fail to be a very important 
one. 

I. The first syntactical relation is already ^miliar to us* It 
is the predieaiive Telation^ or the relation of the predicate tc^ the 
subject; as, *Deu8 amat,' God loves. Every proposition or 
sentence necessarily has two constituent parts : Uie subject and 
the predicate. The subject is an idea of existence of which 
something is affirmed ; the predicate is an idea of action which 
is affirmed of the subject. The subject and predicate, at the 
moment of speaking, are cc»nected by means of this rdation, 
and constitute one thought. We speak here of a leading pro- 
position or sentence. In a subordinate proposition the two 
factors form one idea or notion. 

There are three kinds of subjects; (1.) real existences, or 
existences which are found in nature, ana have an external re- 
ality ; (2.) things that exist only as conceived of, or merely in 
our conceptions, yet aside fix)m language ; and (3.) things ex- 
isting merely in language, or for the purposes of human speech, 
and having no farther place in our conceptions. But with these 
distinctions we are not specially concerned here. 

The different forms of the predicative combinations are the 
following : 
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(1.) The predicate may be a yerb ; as^ ' glass ^reaib,' Tim is 
the appropriate form of this oambinatioii, when the more general 
idea expressed bj the predicate is reduced to a more special 
one by means of the subject, as in the example just given. 

The verb exjHreases both the {dedicate and the combination of 
the predicate with the subject. 

The predicates which follow reouire the intervention of the 
substantive verb or copula, which nas the inflection of the verb. 

(2.) The predicate may be an adjective. This is the appro- 
priate form, when the more general idea expressed by the sub- 
ject is rendered more special by means of the predicate; as, 

* the glass is green^ The adjective, however, is sometimes used 
as the verb above ; as, * glass \& fragile? 

The adjective is adapted to express an antithetic correlation ; 
as, * the man is rich^ i. e. * he is not poor? 

(3.) The predicate may be a noun ; as, ' he is a phyncum;* 
*' man is dtiH? This form interchanges with the preceding, and 
answers nearly the same purpose. 

(4.) The predicate may be a substantive with a preposition ; 
as, ^ he is t» good spirits? So an infinitive with a preposition ; 
as, * he is to come to-morrow,' 

(5.) The predicate may be an adverb ; as, 'the fire is out^ i. e. 

* the fire is gone out? This form may be considered as ellipticid. 

A sentence may be formed by a predicate and subject, i. e. 
by a predicative combination only. But when the sentence is 
extended we have other syntactical relations. 

n. The second syntactical relation is the attributive. This 
term also is found in our current grammars, although too limited 
in its application, and not defined with sufficient exactness. Any 
substantive in a sentence may have a word or phrase joined to 
it attributively ; and any word or phrase, which is capable of 
being used predicatively by means of the substantive verb to 6e, 
may be used attributively without such verb. 

The object of the attributive, like that of the predicate, is to 
limit more exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the 
subistantive to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more 
general to the more special. But it presupposes a judgment, 
does not express one. It expresses a predicate, not as a full 
thought or predication, but in the fonn of an idea or notion. 
The substantive and attribute are not first joined at the moment 
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of speakisg, but tlie attrfbntiTe combinatioii makes use of a 
past or former predicatkm. 

The different forms of tlie attnbutiTe c(»nbiiiatioii are the 
following : 

2«) The attribudre ac^eetire; as, 'the virHunu man.^ This 
e primary form of the attrib«itive combination, and is prop- 
erty employed to reduce the genus to liie species, as in the ex- 
ample just giren. But many attributiTe adjeedyes are mete 
epitnets; as, *the eloquent Cicero;' or contain a judgment or 
decision of the human mind; as, 'he preferred this ungrateful 
son to all the others,' i. e. notwithstanding he was ungratefiiL 
March, 1845. 

The following are merely varieties of the attributive adjective : 
(1^ Hie attributive partidple; as^ ^run$unff water;' 'the 
eaupkt thief.' 

!2,) The attributive pronoun ; as, * this book.' 
3.) The adverb, used as an adjective; as, Hhe under nde;' 

* an off-hand manner.' 

(4.) The substantive used as an adjective; as, ^the marriage 
act ;' ' a savings bank ;' ' a gold ring ;' * a bam door ;' ' Tuesday 
night' 

2. The attributive substantive in apposition ; as, ' my l»otber, 
the physician,^ This form of the attribute is naturally adapted 
to express identity, and that of one individual with anoUier, 
Hence it serves not to reduce the genus to the species, but to 
reduce the species to the individual. When it expresses an 
antithesis^ it expresses the antithesis of the individual. See this 
subject more fiuly developed in Art on Substantive in Apposi^ 
tion, infra. 

3. The attributive genitive ; as, * the sun's course.' This case,, 
being in its origin, the adnominal case, or case joined to a noun, 
is adapted in its own nature to modify or liuiit the force of the 
noun to which it is joined. It properly expresses the attribute 
of the individual, but also expresses the attribute of kind. 

So far as it is the attribute of the individual, it properly pre^ 
cedes, as in English, with the subordinate tone. Compare 
^IsraeVs sons^ with *5ona of Israel;'* Hhe sun's light ^ with. 
^ light of the sun;- ^ God's word'' with ^word of Qod;^ Uhe 
iing^s speech^ 'with * speech of the king;"* ' the Lord's day'' with 

* day of the Lord;'' where the first fonn of each coujlet, iti i^, 
(IjLought, is more individualized thau the last^ 
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4. A substantiTe with a prepodtioii; as, the crown of the 
kinff; the march of an army; the father of the girl; the roof €f 
a hcmse; a man of honor; a rod of iron; an enemy to his coun- 
try; a fHend to his cause; milk /or bahes; the man in the moon; 
the love (^ our country; the injuries of the HelvetiL 

The preposition of in some cases, is nearly equivalent to a 
genitive. 

This form has arisen, in some cases, from a predicate enlarged 
to an objective combination. 

in. The third syntactical relation is the obfective, or the rela- 
tion of the object to a verb or adjective. This term also is 
familiar to us. But it is taken by Becker in a more extended 
sense than by common grammarians. It includes, according to 
him, not only the direct object, the indirect object, and the sec- 
ond object ; but also the circumstances of place, time, manner, 
and causality. The object is any thing to which the action im- 
plied in the verb or adjective is referred. As the action which 
lies in the verb or adjective is conceived of as motion, so every 
reference of the action is conceived of as the direction of that 
motion to some object. The object is declined in order to ex- 
press the relation. 

As the attributive combination expresses only one idea, and 
that a substantive or the idea of a substance ; so the objective 
combination expresses only one idea, and that a verb or the 
idea of action. The objective combination expresses an idea 
formed for the moment of discourse, by the combination of the 
object with the verb or adjective to one idea. 

The different forms of the objective combination are as 
follows : 

1. The object may be expressed by a noun in an oblique case. 
This is the appropriate form to express the complement of the 
verb or adjective, or the higher spiritual relations. 

2. The object may be expressed by a preposition with a noun 
following. This, it is well known, is equivalent to and inter- 
changes with the cases. It is appropriated to the expression of 
place, time, and causality. 

3. The object may be expressed by an adverb. The adverbs 
are a sort of case-form. They are adapted to express the manner. 

4. The object may be expressed by an infinitive. The infini- 
tive is a noun, and Uie prefix to it is a preposition. 
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5. The object may be ezpreesed by a pronoun qf prononunal 
adverb. 

These are the special forms of the object. 

On the syntactical combinations in general, we obsenre, 
1. That each of them is the reduction of the general to the 
special. Thus ^glctss breaks' is a more specific thought than 
* there is a breaking ;' * a virtuatis man' is a more specific con- 
ception than ^a man;' and 'acted wisely'* is a more specific 
action than simply ' acted.' 

. 2. That this reduction is effected by the antithesis of sub- 
stance and action ; ideas of substance being reduced by ideas 
of action, and ideas of action by those of substance. 

3. That the most appropriate division of syntax depends on 
these three syntactical combinations. 

4. That each of tliese syntactical coml»nations is a c<»nbinar 
Hon, i. e. forms an unity. 

5. That they are named from their internal nature. 
May, 1853. 



Art, Xn. — Greene's Analysis of the Peoposition". 

Mr. S. S. Greene, in his elaborate Treatise on the StrucUire 
of the English Language^ lately published bv Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait <fe Co., has attempted a new and philosophical analy- 
sis of the sentence or proposition. 

As the proposition is the unit or central point in language, 
and the value of every word and of every form depends on its 
relation to the proposition, the problem proposed becomes in- 
tensely interesting, and if rightly solved, cannot fail to have an 
important influence on our views of language, and through 
them on our conceptions, thoughts, and reasonings. 

According to Mr. Greene, there are in a sentence or proposi- 
tion, five elements or component parts, viz. the subject and the 
predicate, which are indispensable, and cannot be repeated in a 
simple sentence, and the adjective element, the ohjecttve element, 
and the adverbial element, which are incidental, and may be 
repeated in the same sentence. These are said to be all the ele- 
ments, which a sentence or proposition can contain within itself. 

The following is given as a model of a simple sentence : 

* Constant boasting always betrays incapacity.' 
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Here 'boasting' is the subject; * betrays' is the predicate; 
'constant' is the adjective element; 'incapacity' is the objective 
element; and 'always' is the adverbial element. 

But if we follow out our author in his principle of grouping 
words, and look more to the thought than to the external ex- 
pression^ these five elements may be reduced to three syntactical 
combinations or groupings. 

For, in the first place, the adverbial element is merely a spe- 
cies or variety of the objective element. The objective element 
of the author embraces the complementary object, or what is 
necessary after an objective verb to complete the idea of the 
verb, and the adverbial element embraces the supplementary 
object after a verb whether objective or subjective. 

In the second place, the subject and predicate are merely 
^tors of the same syntactical combination or grouping, to wit, 
the predicative. 

According to these views, a sentence may contain three syn- 
tactical combinations or groupings, the predicative, the attribu- 
tive, and the objective, and the sentence, 'constant boasting 
always betrays incapacity,' would be analyzed thus : 

'Boasting betrays' is a predicative combination, in which 
'betrays' bears to 'boasting' the predicative relation. 

'Constant boasting' is an attributive combination, in which 
'constant' bears to 'boasting' the attributive relation. 

•Betrays incapacity' is an objective combination, in which 
* incapacity,' bears to ' betrays ' the objective relation. 

'Betrays always' is anotiier objective combination. 

Every sentence, to whatever extent the relations which it 
comprehends may have been multiplied, is composed of only 
these three kinds of combinations. 

But besides these elements which enter into the proposition 
itsell^ we have in continuous discourse the compellative or voca^ 
tive, and the interjection or exclamation, which are thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence, and the conjunction, which 
exhibits the relation of sentences to each other. 

Dec. 1840. 

The doctrine concerning phrases, as exhibited by Mr. Greene in 
a long chapter, I regard as imfortunate. The use of one word, or 
of two words, to express a particular idea, does not authorize the 
broad distinction which he makes between a word and a phrase. 

May, 1853. 
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Art. Xm. — ^KonoKAL Wobds and Fobm-Wobds. 

Tbe term parts of speech has been for some time an object of 
opprobrium; (L) on account of the impropriety of the expres- 
sion, as implying that all words are immediate parte of speech 
or discourse ; (2.) on account of the anomalous dassi£cation, 
as not being founded on one uniform principle ; and (3.) on 
account of the inadequacy of the names given to them, as mdi- 
cating qply their external relations. 

The way has been prepared for a better understanding of the 
subject, by showing tne gradual^ not coetaneous^ development 
of the kinds of words or parts of speech. See Art IS., supra. 

Still more important is Dr. Becker^s general division of words 
into notional words and formr-words. 

By notional words he understands words which express no- 
tions, or general abstract conceptions; and hj form-wordSf or 
relational words, words which express only relations of our 
conceptions. 

Notional words are the following : 

1. The verb, which expresses the idea of activity, and also 
the act of predication which unites the idea of activity with the 
idea of a substance or thing into one thought ; as, ' the child 
sleeps;^ * the tree grows;^ * the horse runs,^ 

2. The substantive, which expresses the idea of a substance 
or thing ; as, * child^ * tree^ * horse.^ 

8. The adjective, which expresses an attribute, i. e. an activity 
by which the kind of thing is reduced to a species, but without 
a predication ; as, ' the beautiful child ;' ' the green tree ;' ^ the 
awift horse.' 

4. The Tiotional adverb, which expresses the manner, time, or 
place of action, absolutely, or without reference to the speaker ; 
as, *the child sleeps sweetly;"* *the tree grows slowlg;^ *the 
horse runs swiftly;^ ' he will arrive early ;^ * the troops march 
eastward,^ 

Form-words, or relational words, are the following : 

1. The auxiliary verb, which expresses no proper predicate; 
including (1.) the predicate- word or copula, to be; (2.) the 
auxiliary verb of time, as, to have, etc. and (3.) the auxiliary 
verb of mode, as, way, can, etc. 
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2. 7%^ artieley which is placed before a substantive to limit 
its signification ; as, ' a man ;' * ths child.' — ^This part of speech 
was not noticed in Art IX. as the examples were taken from 
the Latin language. 

3. The pronoun^ which expresses the relation of personality, 
the demonstrative Umitation, or the interrogative limitation ; as, 

* James saw him;^ ' this book is useful ;' * what book is that V 

4. The numeral or quantitative^ which expresses the number 
or quantity, as viewed by the speaker; as, ^VMny people;' 

* much good.* 

5. The preposition, which connects an object with its verb or 
adjective, and shows the relation between them ; as, * I go to 
£ngland ;' ' he lives in France ;^ ^ he is content mth his fate.' 

6. The conjunction, which connects two sentences or proposi- 
tions, and shows the relation between them; as, ^my fisMlier 
arrived, and I met him ;' * he was poor, but he lived comfortably.' 

7. The relational adverh, which limits the signification of the 
ptedicate by relations to the speaker; as, * he Kves Aere;' ^he 
departs wow;' * he speaks thtis;^ * he will perhaps come.' 

8. The intersection^ which is merely an instinctive exclama- 
tion ; as, * Ah, I perish.' 

May, 1853. 
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Art. XIV. — ^Thb Verb and its Specibs. 

The verb is a notional word, which expresses the idea of an 
activity, and also the act of predication by means of which the 
idea of activity becomes united with the idea of a thing into 
one thought ; as, ' the sun shines;^ * tiie tree grows;^ * the cord 
binds,'' 

We have already shown (see Art. V. supra) that aU roots or 
radical words are verbs, and that all radical ideas express activi- 
ties, subordinate to the generic idea of motion. For states of 
rest are only special forms of motion. They are activities 
ohecked by counter activities. They are often expressed in 
language hj the activity of which they are the result ; as, to 
exist, from Lat. existo, * to stand out ;' to repose, jfrom Lat. repiyfto, 
* to place back.' 

The generic idea of activity is often reduced by another idea 
to a sp^dfic or particular activity. This other idea is called the 
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obfeet of the acdvity ; as, * tlie boj eats an apple f ' the horse 
runs swifUy? 

Verbs, whidi express actinties which can be conceived of 
-without an object to complete the sense, are called subjective 
yerbs ; as, ' the child sleeps;^ ^ the horse runs.^ 

Many yerbs express actiyities, which cannot be concaved of 
without a thing by means of which the idea is reduced to a 
specific or particular actiyity. These are called objective verbs, 
and the object is called a complementary object ; as, * he enjoys 
hie food '^ ^ he drinks mn^;' * he escapes yVom cfon^rer.* 

This is the most important distinction in verbs ; the other 
classes of verbs may be readily reduced to these. 

A trmmiive verb is an objective verb whidi requires after it 
a suffering or paenve object to complete. the sense; as, 'he 
emites the dc^ ;' *• he plants a tree ;' *• he shears the sheep.' 

A causative verb is a transitive verb whose passive object is 
so changed by the subject as itself to become active ; as, * he 
fells (causes to fall) a tree ;' ' he waJees (causes to awake) the 
sleeper.' 

A passive verb, or a verb in the passive voice, may be re- 
garded as a subjective verb ; as, * the man wcu inJuredJ The 
passive form is convenient, when it is more important to eidiibit 
the object than the agent of an action. The use of it enables 
us to avoid changing the subject of discourse. 

A reflexive vero in which the agent truly and properly acts 
upon himself as ' to examine one's self,' needs no special notice. 
A reflexive verb in which the agent does not truly and properly 
act upon himself^ as 'to fret one's sel^' is merely an expedient 
for forming an intransitive out of a transitive verb. See Fow- 
ler's K O. § 308, where the subject of reflexive verbs is fully 
discussed. 

An impersonal verb constitutes an imperfect proposition ; see 
p. 27, supra. 

The verb to be, when employed to express merely the copula, 
is called the pfredteate-wordf and is no longer a notional word ; 
as, ' God is wise.' The same is true of the auxiliary verbs of 
time and of the auxiliary verbs of mode, 
JUlblj, 1853. 
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Art. XV. — ^The Substantive aitd its Species. 

The substantive may be treated, it is thought, more philo- 
sophically than is done in our common English grammars. 

The substantive is a notional word, which expresses the idea 
of a substance or thing, having an actual existence ; as, horse^ 
hooky rivcTy God, angel; or of something merely conceived of 
as such ; as, plaifj sleep, youth. The former are the proper 
substantives. 

Substantives are either names of persons; as, father, son, 
friend; ornames of things which are not persons; ss, stone, book. 

Names of men, male animals, and masculine offices, are mas- 
culine ; names of women, female animals, and feminine offices, 
are feminine ; and other words are neuter. 

But many names of things, and many abstract nouns, have 
retained to the present day the gender which they had in the 
original languages. 

Substantives, properly so called, are either names of substan- 
ces which exist as detached individuals ; as, house, John, people; 
or names of substances which exist only in the aggregate ; as, 
ffold, air, water. All these are concrete nouns, 

Names of substances, existing as detached individuals, are, in 
relation to number, either 

(1.) Common names, I e. names common to aU the individu- 
als of the class ; as, house, boy, hat, angel. These substantives 
may be in the singular or plural number, according as one or 
more individuals are intended. 

(2.) Proper names, i. e. names which have lost their generic 
application, and are now appropriated to one individual person 
or place ; as, David, Rome, These can properly be only in the 
singular number. 

A proper name does not become a common name by being 
applied to different individuals; since such individuals have 
nothing in common but the name, which is an incidental cir- 
cumstance. 

But a proper name may be used for a common name by a 
metonymy ; as, * he was a Demosthenes^ i. e. a great orator. 

(3.^ Collective nouns, which express many things together aa 
one tning ; as, people, army. 
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To eireiy collective noun there natorallj stands some other 
noun in the relation of a nomen urdtaiU ; as, man^ one of a 
people; soldier, one of an army; sheep^ one of a ftock; ox, one 
of a herd; etc. 

Names of substances which exist onlj in the aggregate are 
called nouns of the material; as, water, air, earth, rice, pulsCy 
gold. To these correspond not nomina unitatis, but phrases ; as, 
a drop of water, a particle of air, a grain of rice, a piece of gold. 

There are some peculiar nouns which are treated as nouns of 
the material ; as, ^ man is mortal ;' ^ spirit hath not flesh and 
blood ;' ^Jlesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven.' 

The plural number is often, used to denote noims of the ma- 
terial ; as, dregs, hops, weeds, clovds, means, news, wages, lees. 

The other class of substantives is the abstract noun, which 
expresses the idea of an activity, taken apart from the substance 
to which it belongs, and considered as having an independent 
existence. 

Abstract nouns include, 

(1.) Names of actions, i. e. activities without continuance; 
whether single, as a call, a run, a journey, a question; or re- 
peated, as howling, beggary, play, — ^The infinitive mode may be 
included here. 

^2.) Names of states or conditions, i. e. activities, which after 
theu" nature are conceived of with more or less permanency ; 
as, joy, sorrow, war, peace, courage^ fear, friendship, sleep, rest^ 
life, death, 

(3.) Names of properties or qualities, i. e. immanent activities 
adhering to things ; as, beauty, deformity, wealth, poverty, 
strength, weakness. These are developed generally in antitheses. 

The distinction of genus and species is sometimes observable 
in abstract nouns ; as, justice, a species under the genus virtue. 

Many abstract nouns are used also as concretes ; as, a favor, 
a height. 

For adjectives used substantively, see Art. XVIII. infra. 

The following are substantive clauses or propositions : ' Whoso 
findeth me findeth life,' Pro v. 8 : 35. *' He that sinneth against 
me wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8 : 36. * Then shall ye discern 
between him that serveth God and him that serveth him not^ 
Mai. 3 : 18. He in these cases is no proper antecedent, but 
merely a determinative. See Christ, Sped, 1837, p. 119, 

May, 1853. 
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Abt» XYI. — ^Ths Adjbctivb in Enousb, 

Tbebs are several uses oi the adjective in Eoglish, which it 
is important to diBtinguish. 

1. The primary iise of the adjective is to express the predi- 
cata li we compare ille est vivus with Uie vivit, we shall find 
that the adjective differs from the verb, in that it expresses the 
predicate only, and not the predication also. It is a sort of im- 
perfect verb, and joined with the substantive verb to 5«, is adap- 
ted to express the idea of the verb from which it is derived 
with more foree or emphasis. The adjective form is especially 
appropriated to express antithesis. Hence adjectives are devel- 
oped in paiis or couplets ; as, great and tmally long and short, 
broad and ttarrow, high and low^ deep and shallow; and are ca- 
pable of comparison ; as, great, greater , greatest; small, s$naUer, 
smallest, 

2. A second, but very eommon and very importaRt use of 
the adjective, is to express the attribute. If we compare vir 
bonus, Hhe good man,' with vir est bonus, *the man is good,' 
we shall find that in the former phrase the adjective bonus ex- 
presses a distinct syntactical relation from what it does in the 
latter. The former is the attributive, and the latter the predi- 
cative relation. 

9. The adjective, whether employed as an attribute or as a 
predicate, usually limits more exactly or specifies more minutely 
the force of the substantive to which it relates, and thus reduces 
the more general to the more special ; but adjectives are some- 
times used as mere epithets. Compare ' a cruel tjrrant,' with 
* a cruel prince ;' * a rich capitalist,' with ^^a rich man ;' * the 
eloquent Cicero ;' 'the most high God.' 

4. Sometimes, by a rhetorical ^ure, the form of the attri- 
bute is employed to express a predication or judgment of the 
mind ; as, * he preferred his ungrateful son to all the others,' 
i. e. notwithstanding he was ungrateful. 

It is important to discriminate these uses, as well as to know 
to what substantive the adjective belongs. 

Aug. 1847. 
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Art. XYIL — ^Tabls ov Cobbxlatits AiMXCrnrKS* 

Iv we oompare ille e$t vhmt^ *• h» is atire,' with tile vknty * he 
lives,' we shall find that the adjective diff^w from the verb, in 
that it expresses the predicate only, and not the predication, 
also. The fonn of the adjective, thns freed from the predica- 
tion, is especially adapted to express antithesis. Every adjeo- 
tive stands in a direct or implied opposition, or antithesis^ to 
some other. Hence adjectives are devel<^>ed in pails, or coup- 
lets, from distinct roots, the members of which stand in beaati- 
fiil correlation to each other. This characteristic of the adjec- 
tive may, with great practical benefit to the yonng, be exhibit- 
ed in a table. 8uch a table, with incidental explanations, will 
help much to bring language to conscionsness, which is one of 
the leading aiios in the new or Beckerian philology. 

This table will also show how that words, expressing intel- 
lectual or moral ideas, originally expressed physical ideas. 

1. Oreat and small, in physical dimensions, (see Deut. xxv. 
18,) or in whatever is conceived of as such, as worth or impor- 
tance, (see 1 Sam. xx. 2.) 

2. wreat and little, in physical dimensions, (see Matt, xiii 
82y) or in whatever is conceived of as such, as worth or impor- 
tance, (see Matt. xi. 11.) 

8. Much and little, in continuous quantity, (see Deut» xxviii. 
88,) or in intensity, (see Luke vii. 47.) 

4. Many and few, in number or discrete quantity, (see Num. 
xiii. 18.) 

5. Long and short, in linear extension, (see 1 Cor. xi. 14,) of 
in whatever may be conceived of as such, as time, (see Prov. 
X. 21.) 

6. Broad or wide and strait or narrow, in extent from side 
to side, (see Job xxxvi. 16. Matt. vii. 13, 14,) or in whatever is 
conceived of as such, (see Ps. cxix. 96.) 

7. Jligh and low, in elevation, (see Deut. iii. 5,) or in rank,. 
(see Ps. xlix. 2.) 

8. TTiick and thin, in a physical sense, (see 2 Kings viiL 15. 
Xz. xxxix. 8,) or in a metaphorical sense, (see Is. xvii. 4.) ^ 

9. Fat and lean, in regard to flesh, (see Is. xvii. 4,) or i# a 
metaphorical sense, (see Num. xiii. 20.) 

10. Crooked and straight, in direction, (see Is. xl. 4,) or in 
iHoral conduct, (see Deut. xxxii. 5.) 
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11. Swtft and dcw^ in motion, (see Job ix. 26,) <» in a met- 
aphorical sense, (see James L 19.^ 

12. Hard and aoft^ in a physical sense, (see Ps. Izy. 10,) or 
in a metaphorical sense, (see Job xxiii. 16.) 

13. Heavy or grievous and Ught^ -whether in a Htend or 
metaphoric^ sense, (see Prov. xxrii. 3. Is. ix. 1.) 

14. Bough and^Moin or anooth, in a physical sense, (see fa. 
xL 4. Lnke iii. 5.) 

15. Light and dark, (see MatL vi 23. Luke xi. 36.) 

16. Strang and weak, in a physical sense, (see lium. xiiL 
18,) or in a metaphorical sense, (see 2 Cor. xiL 10.) 

lY. Hot and cold, in a physical sense, (see Gen. viiL 22,) or 
in a metaphorical sense, (see Rev. iii. 15, 16.) 

18. Warm and cool, (see 2 Kings iv. 34.) 

19. Bitter and sweet, (see Is. y. 20.) 
July, 1848. 

The antithetic adjective is sometimes formed by means of the 
nagative prefix un or in; as, like and unlike; certain and un- 
certain; convenient and inconvenient; noble and ignoble. 

Other antithetic adjectives become so by expressing a priva- 
tion or defect; as, blind, deaf, dumb, lame. 

In some cases the antithesis is ]bs& obvious ; as, red, greeny 
yellow. 

May, 1853. 



Art» XVUL — ^Thb Adjective more fully developed;. 

It is proposed now to enter more fully into the doctrine of 
the adjective. 

1. The adjective is intermediate between the verb and the 
substantive. 

The verb expresses activity. The substantive expresses essence 
or substance. The verb expresses what is passing in time. The 
substantive what exists at an indivisible moment. Substanco 
or essence and activity are the highest antithesis in nature, the 
most important distinction in laDguage. Essence and activity 
are the only actualities in the universe. They and their rela* 
tions constitute all our- ideas. 

The adjective is intermediate between them. It is an attri- 
bute^ not now for the first time assigned to its subject, nor yet 
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become inc<Mp<MrBt«d with it Compare fiumen fupidum, wBere 
rapidum is an adjective, on the one hand, with Jlumen rapi$^ 
where rapit is a Terb, and, on the other, with torrens, {xsflumen 
rapidum^) where rapidum is already incorporated with the noun. 
The fluijective has only a subjective existence. Hence adjectives 
are less contrasted with verbs and substantives, than they are 
with each other, and are less important as a part of speech. 

All proper adjectives, being intermediate between verbs and 
substantives, are derived from verbs and substantives, and like 
them are genial terms, denoting ideas of kind. 

2. Two cUuses of adjectives. — ^There are two classes of adjee- 
tives which it is important to distinguisk. 

(l.) Primary adjectives, lying near the root, deriv^ firoa 
radical verbs, and others derived from abstract nottns, which ex- 
press the verbal idea, concreting, as it wwe, with the substantive. 

(2.) Secondary adjectives, more removed from the root, de- 
rived from concrete substantives, (which are themselv^ derived 
from verbs,) and corresponding to an inflected nouiu 

3. Adjectives as predicates and as attributes* — ^Most adjectives 
are used both as predicates and attributes.. Thus 'the king 
was wise'' and 'the wise king,' where wise is a stem-adjective; 
*the house was angular^ and 'a© angular house,' where angth 
tar h derived from a noun. To express the predicate they takd 
the substantive verb. 

But some adjectives are hardly used, ^cept as predicates ; as, 
aliksj alonCj awake, aware, beforehand, mindful, worth. 

Other adjectives are hardly used, except as attributes;, as, 
daili/, hourly; golden; thievish; childish; paternal, fraternal. 

4. Primaary adjectives derived from radical verbs,, and others 
derived from abstract nouns. — These denote activities proceed- 
ing from the subject to which the adjective refers, and corre- 
spond in some measure to active participles ; as, * a wise man^' 
i. e. knowing ; * a sharp knife,' i. e. cutting ; * a faithful man,' 
i. e. believing. So green, hot, hard, soft, sharp. 

(1.) The following are examples of these adjectives : Lat. 
fid as fi'om fido; vivus from vivo; altus from alo ; false from 
Jjat f alio; loud from Germ, lauten, ' to sound ;' thin from Germ. 
dehnen, * to stretch out ;' wise from to wit; green from to grow* 
These are, as it were, imperfect verbs. 

(3.) The adjective denotes the predicate, but not the predica- 
tion ; comp. *liomo est vivus'^ with *homo vivit;'' *nix est alba'* 
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with *nix albeV Neither does tiie adjective express time. But 
such adjectives, derived from verbs, differ from verbs in express- 
ing an antithesis of kind. See Art. XVIL supra. 

^3.) Adjectives from abstract nouns resemble those from 
verbs ; as, sleepy, witty, vital, faithful, virttious, 

5. Secondary adjectives derived from concrete nouns, — ^These 
correspond, as it were, to the genitive of such nouns, express an 
action emanating from the noun, and may be explained by a 
passive participle ; as, * a royal citadel,' i. e. possessed by a king; 
* a golden ring,' i. e. made of gold ; * a homed animal,' i. e. fur- 
nished with horns ; ^ a true-hearted man,' i, e. endowed with a 
true heart. 

(1.) The forms of these adjectives are various; as, cloudy, 
muddy; wooden, golden; fatherly, kingly; homed, winged; 
sheepish^ thievish; regal, paternal; angular^ cellular; angelic^ 
cosmic; tributary; adamantine. They are, as it were, inflec- 
tions of the nouns. 

(2.) Such adjectives, formed from concrete substantives, are 
often equivalent to the genitive of the substantive ; as, Lat 
*pueri militares^ and 'pueri militum;^ *the Ccesarian party* 
and * CoBsar^s party ;' * a golden ring' and * a ring of goW This 
is only where the attributive genitive expresses an idea of kind. 

(3.) But when the attributive genitive expresses the idea of 
an individual, they do not always thus accord ; for a sorCs con- 
duct is not slw&jB filial, nor a father's advice always patemalj 
nor a neighbor's act always neighborly; and there is a difference 
between a prince's house or donation and a princely house or 
donation. 

6. Attributive adjectives used oa epithets, and for logical effect 
— ^The object of the attributive, like that of the predicate, is to 
limit more precisely, or specify more minutely, the force of the 
substantive to which it refers, and thus to reduce the more gen- 
eral to the more special. But many attributive adjectives are 
mere epithets ; as, * the eloquent Cicero ;' * the m>ost high God ;' 
^paXe death ;' or contain a judgment or decision of the human 
mind ; as, * he preferred his ungrateful son to all the others,' 
i. e. notwithstanding he was ungrateful. See p. 63, supra. 

Comp. * a sincere reconciliation' with a sincere man ;' * a faith- 
/wZ friend' with *• a faithful mun'^ * 6^mc? passion' with ''blind 
people;' ^pale death' with ^pale color.' 
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*!. The adjective used substantively. — ^The use of the adjective 
for the substantive, in languages where the article and the ad- 
jective are inflected, is considerably extensive. 

Thus in Greek ; 6 ^ya&dg^ *the good man ;' (not ^ A/a^iJ for 

* the good woman ;') tb 6Lya&6y^ * that which is good ;' o£ dLya&ot, 

* the good ;' td iyad-A^ * good things ;' t6 xaXdv, * goodness.' 

In German ; ein Weiser, * a wise man ;' das Schone^ * beauty' 
and * the beautiful ;' die Arme, * the poor.' 

So in Latin, which has no article ; sapiens, *a wree man ;* (not 
bona, for ' a good woman ;') malum, * evil ;' sapientes, * wise 
men ;' (not in dative and ablative ;) multa, * many things ;' est 
dementis, * it is the part of a foolish man.' 

But the use of the adjective for the substantive in English is 
very limited. We are necessitated for the most part to subjoin 
person, one, m^n, woman, thing, etc. as, * just persons,' * little ones,' 
' blind man,' * young woman,' ' great things,' * that which is good.' 

The following cases, however, occur : 

(1.) The neuter singular used substantively; as, ^good and 
evil;'* * right and wrong;'* *the chief ^oorf.' 

(2.) The plural used of persons ; as, * ^A« rich^ * the poor;'* 

* the righteous and the wicked^ ' the quick and the dead; ' the 
merciful;'* * the heathen^ 

(3.) The neuter singular with the article, in imitation of the 
Greek and German ; as, * the beautiful, the true, and the good^ 

(4.) *That wicked,' for *the wicked one,' 2 Thess. 2 : 8. *the 
righteous,' for * the righteous man,' Prov. 14 : 82. ' the wicked,' 
for *the wicked man,' Prov. 14 : 32. 'a terrible,' Deut. 10 : 17. 
which are not to be imitated. 

(5.) Adverbial phrases; as, *in public;' *in private;' 'in 
general ;' * in particular ;' * in common ;' * in vain ;' where the 
neuter adjective is to be regarded as a substantive. 

In French, this use is much restricted as in English. 

8. Collocation of the attributive adjective and the substantive. 
— The natural order is for the substantive to precede, and the 
adjective to follow ; as, Heb. b^n tt3'*^;, *a wise man ;' Gr. dy^ 
&ya&6g, * a good man ;' Lat. Dii immortales, * immortal Gods ;' 
Fr. un homms aveugle, * a blind man.' 

But in German and English the adjective precedes ; as, Genu. 
ein strenger Vater, * a strict father;' Eng. rerf ink; a blind guide. 

The phrases, Alexander the Great; Henry the Eighth; adju- 
tant general ; notary public; court martial ; cousin german; 
letters patent; are probably borrowed from the French. 
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The phrases, *a mind, conscious of right f *a wall, three feet 
thick;'* * a being, infimtely wise;'* * a woman, modesty sensible^ and 
virtuous;'* are to be regarded as formed from adjective dauses, 
which are regularly placed after the substantiyOk 

9. Collocation of adjective of quality with other adjectives,^* 
In phrases, like the following, * these my two learned friends,' 
there is a beautiful and. philosophic principle, in English and in 
the Teutonic dialects generally, in regard to the various words 
modifying the noun. For the adjective denoting quality, or 
something inherent in the subject, is placed nearest to, or im- 
mediately before the noun; the numeral denoting quantity, 
which is something more external than simple quality, is placed 
before the adjective ; the possessive adjective pronoun, as de- 
noting an accidental quahty, and the demonstrative adjective 
pronoun, as denoting an accidental relation, are placed before 
the numeral. 

The phrases, * my every hope,' * my every fear,' appear to me 
improper. 

10. Adjective clauMs or propositions. — Certain clauses or 
propositions, subordinate to the main clause or proposition, and 
introduced by a relative pronoun or adverb referring to a proper 
antecedent in the main clause, are called adjective clauses. They 
are equivalent to an adjective or attribute. Thus Hhe sluggard 
is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can render a 
reason^ L e. than seven intelligent men, Prov. 26 : 16. This 
clause ia to be carefully distinguished from the substantive clause, 
* he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8 : 36, 
where he is no proper antecedent, but merely a determinative 
pronoun. 

As the antecedent may be in any case, and also the relative 
in any case, the varieties of form, which the adjective clause may 
assume, are very numerous. Comp. Christ Spect. 183Y, p. 119, 
where these propositions are called simple relative propositions. 

The adjective clause is to be placed, in all ordinary circum- 
stances, immediately after the substantive to which it refers; 
as, ^ the honor, which is due to him, I freely give ; the right, 
which he assumes to himMlf I absolutely refuse.' 

Sometimes such a clause contains a logical argument; as, ^I 
did it out of regard to your person, not to your office, wh^h I 
abhor? 

UsLjy 1853. 
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Art. XIX. — ^The Subbtantive in Appositiok. 

1. Besides the attributive adjective and the attributive geni- 
tive, there is another form of the attribute, namely, the substom- 
tive in apposition; as, * my brother, the phj/sidan,^ 

2. The substantive in apposition, like the other attributives, 
expresses a predicate, (comp. ^heis the physician,^) not as a full 
thought or predication, but in the form of an idea or notion. 

3. Like the other attributives, it is intended also to limit more 
exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the substantive 
to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more general to the 
more special. 

4. The substantive in apposition differs from the attributive 
adjective, in that it is a substantive and expresses an independ- 
ent existence. 

6. It differs also from the attributive genitive, or the attribu- 
tive noun with a preposition, in that it coincides in some meas- 
ure in meaning with the preceding substantive, and is thereby 
prepared to be attached to it by apposition, without the aid of 
inflection or of an intervening preposition. 

6. This form of the attributive combination is naturally 
adapted to express identity, and that of one individual with 
another. 

7. Hence it serves, not to reduce the genus to the species, 
like the attributive adjective ; but to reduce the species to the 
individual. Owing to this, the substantive in apposition is often 
joined to a proper name, and usually has the article ; as, 'John, 
the baptist;^ * William, the conqueror,^ 

8. Hence too, although the substantive in apposition, like the 
attributive adjective, expresses an antithesis, yet it expresses, not 
the antithesis of kind, but the antithesis of the individual ; as, 
*my brother, the physician,^ not 'my brother, the advocate,^ 

9. The substantive in apposition is usually placed, last, and 
has the tone. It is, therefore, more emphatic than the attribu- 
tive adjective. Compare * God, the Almighty^ with ^^etjUmiffhty 
God.' 

10. The apposition is rendered more prominent by the use of 
such particles, as, namely, to wity as. 

11. We have seen that the legitimate or appropriate import 
of the substantive in apposition is to specify the individual. 
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But this is very far from being its constant use. We come now 
to consider its abnormal or figurative uses. 

(1.) It is sometimes used not so much to express specification, 
as the subjective feelings of the speaker or writer in reference to 
the subject-matter ; as, ' so Moses, the servant of the Lordy died 
there in the land of Moab,' JDeut. 34 : 5. ' Paul, a prisoner of 
JesiLS Christy Philem. 1. 

(2.) It is sometimes used for rhetorical embellishment, or for 
an epithet of ornament ; as, * thus saith the Lord, yowr Redeemer^ 
tJie Holy One of Israel^ Is. 43 : 14. *the Lord, the most high 
Gody the possessor of heaven and earthy Gen. 14 : 22. 

(3.) It is sometimes used, especially after a personal pronoun, 
for the purpose of logical argumentation ; as, * I have killed the 
king, my husband^ i. e. although he is my husband ; * you have 
injured me, your parent,'' i. e. although 1 am your parent. 

(4.) It is sometimes used as a mere title, in which case it pre- 
cedes the other noun, and is unemphatic ; as, * Doctor Gall,* 
^Prince Eugene,' ' General Washington,' * Brother John.' 

12. The substantive in apposition agrees with the substantive 
to which it refers, in number and case, and if varied by gender, 
also in gender. This is the general rule. Some peculiar cases 
deserve to be noticed. 

(1.) In English the rule appears to be, to inflect, for the ex- 
pression of the genitive or of the plural, only one of the two 
nouns in apposition ; as, ' at Johnson, the bookseller's /' ^ the Miss 
Thomsons.' 

(2.) The limiting noun may be distributed into parts, while 
the noun limited is not, or vice versfi. ; as, ' the soldiers escaped, 
a part into the woods, and a part into the city;^ ' M. Antony, 0. 
Cassius, tribwies of the people.'' 

(3.) The apposition may be with a sentence or clause, when 
conceived of as an idea or notion, according to a general law of 
language ; as, * he recovered, a result not expected;^ * the weather 
forbids walking, a prohibition hurtful to us both;"* * the Mount 
of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof towards the east and 
towards the west, a very great valley^ Zech. 14:4. 

(4.) In Greek, Latin, and perhaps other languages, the sub- 
stantive in apposition sometimes refers to a genitive case im- 
plied in a possessive adjective ; as, ^ studium tuum adolescentis 
perspexi,' I have seen the earnestness of you a young man. This 
is a constnutio ad sensum, 

6 
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18. The use of the sttbetantive in appoeitioii is extended in 
different languages differently. 

(1.) The Hebrews extend it to the nonn of the material ; as, 
'four rows stones,^ for *four rows of stones,^ Ex. 28: 17. *an 
ephah barley,^ for *an ephah of barley,^ Ruth 2 : 17. * five thou- 
sand shekels brass,'' for * five thousand shekels of braas^ 1 Sam. 
17:5. So the Greeks : * a contribution five minoB^ for ' a contri- 
bution of five mince,^ Xenophon ; ' an income sixty talents,^ for 

* an income of sixty talents,^ Xen. So in English, ' a dozen eggs.^ 

(2.) The Latin language extends it to various logical relations ; 
(a) the circumstance of time ; as, ' Cato senex scribere historiam 
instituit,' Cicero ; (b) the cause ; as, ' Dexagoridas a Gorgopa 
proditor interficitur,' Cic. (c) the occasion ; as, * nunc vero quid 
faciat Hortensiusjpa^rewtt*,' Cic..(d) a concession; as, 'in oceano 
natare noluisti, studiosissifnus homo natandi^ Cic. (e) the final 
object ; as, * cohortes quas Bnmdisium praesidium misi,' Cic. 

(3.) The modem languages extend it to titles and names of 
kindred, as a part of the forms of refined intercourse, much 
more than the ancient. 

(4.) The Germans employ the proper name of a city or coun- 
try after an appellative, without the intervening preposition ; as, 

* the city Parish for * the city of Parish 

14. These principles may be useful in our own language in 
various ways : 

(1.) To determine when a substantive in apposition is properly 
employed. It is used, as we have seen above, primarily, for the 
purpose of specifying the individual ; and secondarily, for cer- 
tain rhetorical or logical purposes. By knowing the occasions 
on which it may be used, we are enabled to determine when it 
is rightly used. 

(2.) To direct the pausing and punctuation in certain causes. 
Whenever the substantive in apposition is employed to express 
the subjective feelings of the speaker, or for rhetorical embellish- 
ment, or for a logicaJ purpose, then it should be separated by a 
pause in speaking, and by a comma in writing. On the con- 
trary, when the noun in apposition is merely a title, being placed 
before the other noun, and without emphasis, then there should 
be no pause and no comma. 

(3.) To show how to use the sign of the genitive in certain 
cases. Thus we write: * at Johnson's, the respectable bookseller^ 

* the psalm is David's, ths king, prophet^ and priest of thepecple ;* 
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because the noun in appoeition here is not used for specification, 
but for some other purpose. 

(4.) To show how the plural form is to be used in certain ea- 
9es. Thus we isay : Hhe Miss Thomsons/ when the term miss is 
merely titular, but ^ the misses Thomson/ when the object is to 
distinguish them as young ladies. 

Feb. Iii45. 
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Art. XX. — ^Thb Attributivk Gknitivk in English. 

In modem grammar, that adjective which is joined inmiedi- 
ately to a substantive, to modify and restrict its meaning, k 
called an attrihvUive adjective ; as, ' a splendid temple.' 

The genitive case, which is joined to a substantive for a sim- 
ilar purpose, is also called the attributive ; as, ' Solomon^s temple. 

This case, being in its origin the adnominal case, or case joined 
to a noun, is adapted in its own nature to modify or limit the 
force of the noun to which it is joined. 

The use of this case in the ancient languages was much ex- 
tended. In modem languages it is greatly restricted. It seems 
important to define, as exactly as may be, the present use of the 
English genitive or possessive. 

1. The genitive case in English expresses the relation of an 
agent to an action or thing done ; as, ^ Solomon^s temple,' i e. 
the temple built by Solomon ; ' the spider^s web,' i. e. the web 
made by the spider ; ^ the army's march,' i. e. the march made 
by the army. (The genitive of the agent.) 

2. It expresses the relation of a possessor to a thing possessed, 
the idea of possession, however, being somewhat extended ; as, 
* the king's crown,' i. e. the crown owned by the king ; * Jupiter^s 
temple,' i. e. the temple dedicated to Jupiter. (The possessive 
genitive.) 

3. It expresses personal mutual relations ; as, ' the lady^s sis- 
ter,' * the king's subjects.' (The genitive of kindred.) 

It is to be observed that the relation indicated by the genitive 
case is, in a measure, indefinite, and lefl to be inferred from the 
nature of the factors. 

This attributive genitive interchanges sometimes with the at- 
tributive adjective ; as, * Caesar's fvttjj and * the Cassarian party ;' 
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* the Jong's speech,' and ' the royal speech ;' or with a prepost- 
tion and noun ; as, * the king's crown,' and * the crown of the 
king ;' or is expressed in a compound ; as, ^ horses^ hair,' and 
*Aor*e-hair.' In other cases, however, very nice xiistinctions are 
expressed by these differences of form. 
March, 1845. 
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Art. XXL — ^Thk Attributitb Substantivis, not in 

Apposition. 

Thbrb are three forms of this attributive substantive to be 
noticed ; viz : (1.) the attributive genitive formed by inflection ; 
2.) the attributive genitive formed by the preposition of; and 
3) the attributive preposition and substantive. 

I. The attributive genitive. — Concerning the attributive geni- 
tive in English, we observe, 

1. It is naturally adapted, like adjectives formed from con- 
crete nouns, (as, royal^ golderiy etc.) to express an activity pro- 
ceeding from the attribute. The same also is indicated by the 
name genitive^ from Lat. gigno^ *• to produce.' 

2. The English genitive is restricted to (I.) persons; (2.) an- 
imals having the semblance of persons ; (3.) collective nouns 
involving persons; and (4) certain inanimate objects, which have 
retained from the original languages the character and construo- 
tion of persons; as, sun, moon, satum (the planet,) skip, 

3. The English genitive is restricted, for the most part, to ex- 
press the attribute of the individual. Compare * king*s speech,' 
a particular speech, with ' speech of a king, or, * rogal speech,' a 
kind or species of speech ; ''father's advice,' with * advice of a 
father,^ or ''fatherly advice;' '«(w'« conduct,' with 'conduct of a 
son^ or, ''filial conduct ;' ' Lord's day,' a particular day of the 
week, with * day of tke Lord^ a kind or species of day ; ' sun^s 
light,' or * light of the sun^ a particular shining of the sun, with 
* solar light,' the kind or species of lighL 

4. The English genitive, like the adjectives formed from con- 
crete nouns, (as, royal, golden, etc.) exhibits the activity which is 
required in an attributive relation, only in a general or indefinite 
way. But the nature of the activity is readily perceived and 
understood from the factoid concerned, and sometimes from one 
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of them alone. Thus, *the surCs course' is readily understood 
from the relation of the sun to his activity; * SolomovCs temple,' 
from the relation of a person to a structure built ; * the princess 
garden,' from the relation of a person to a property or posses- 
sion ; * the lady* 8 sister,' from the term of consanguinity. 

Any want of precision must be remedied by varying the ex- 
pression. 

5. The specific uses of this genitive, as stated in Art XX. 
are, 

1.) The genitive of the agent; as, *the army's march.' 
2.1 The genitive of the possessor; as, *the king's crown.* 
3.) The genitive of kindred ; as, * the lady'*s sister.' 
hese are all comprehended under the genitive of the subject 
e. The limited noun is somethnes understood by an eUipsis ; 
as, * St Paulas,' for * St Paul's church.' 

II. Hie genitive formed by the preposition of. — When a sub- 
stantive or noun is connected, by means of the preposition of^ 
with another substantive or noun, the preposition and its com- 
plement constitute another form of the English genitive, and 
may be called the NormMn-Fren/ch genitive. As the genitive 
is generally regarded as the t(>^e»cc-case, the preposition of (= 
from^ comp. Fr. de^ is naturally adapted to express the genitive 
relation. 

This genitive is used much more extensively than the genitive 
by inflection. It is employed both for the genitive of the ob- 
ject and for the gemtive cf the object of the classic languages. 

1. It is used to express the relation of an agent to an action 
or thing done, like the inflected genitive, though not without 
discrimination ; as, * the temple of Solomon ;' * the web of the 
spider ;"* * the strength of the lion ;' 'the egg of the bird ;' * the 
march of the amyy^ Also where the inflected genitive is inad- 
missible ; as, * the approach of the plague / * the oppression of 
ike government^ 

2. It is used to express the relation of a possessor to a thing 
possessed, like the inflected genitive, though not without discrim- 
ination ; as, * the temple of Jupiter ;' * the crown of the king ;* 
Hhe keel of the ship,^ Also where the inflected genitive is in- 
admissible ; as, 'the smell oftHefiower ;' 'the cedars of Lebanon* 

3. It is used to express personal mutual relations, like the in- 
flected genitive^^ though not without discrimination ; as,/' the sis- 
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ter of the lady ;' * the subjects of the king^ Ako where the- 
inflected genitive is inadmissible; as, 'the king of the Fremch? 
There is an increasing tendency in English to use the geni- 
tive formed by of instead of the inflected genitive. But thia 
should be steadily resisted- The inflected genitive diould prob- 
ably be used, unless there exists some logical or rhetorical rea- 
son for a deviation. Thus * Shak8j>eare'8 Macbeth' is preferable 
to * the Macbeth (/^AaArspcare;' * iV<5w<on'« Principia' to *the 
Principia of Newton f *• Henry's marriage' to 'the marriage <rf 
Henry^ 

4. It is used to express the relation of the whole to a part ; 
as, * the bark of the tree ;' ' the roof of the house,^ When the 
whole is a person, then this case comes under No. 2. 

5. It is used to express the predicate genitive^ so called, of the 
classic languages; as, *a woman of probity ;^ 'a man of great 
talents^ Com p. Hebr. 'son of perdition ;^ Lat. ' Titus fuit tantae 

facilitatis et liheralitatis ;^ Germ. ' Sie sind anderer Meinung'^ 

6. It is used to express the genitive of the object of the classic^ 
languages, or the relation of the passive object ; as, ' the inven- 
tion of gunpowder ;' ' the creation of the world ;' ' the creator 
of the worlds Comp. Fr. 'degotlt du travaiV The limited 
noun in these examples is formed from a transitive verb. This 
genitive in many languages is expressed by an inflected geni- 
itive ; comp. Lat ' amans virtutis^ ' taedium lahoris ;' Germ* 
' Brfindung de% Fulvers^ 

Note. — ^The combining of the genitive of the object with the 

genitive of the subject under one and the same form, is one of 
le most difficult problems in philology. Different methods 
have been taken to explain it (1.) Some, as Schmitthenner, 
make the relation of the adnominal genitive to the other noun 
to be so general, as hardly to mean anything. (2.) Some, as 
Weissenbom, regard the susceptibility involved in the subject of 
a passive verb to be a sort of activity. fS.^ Others, as Becker, 
consider the activity as hidden or implied m the limited noun. 

m. Attributiioe preposition and substantive,: — ^When a predi-^ 
cate verb or adjective, enlarged tp an objective combination 
other than the passive or suffering, takes the form of a substan- 
tive, then the object with its preposition is transferred to that 
ifubatantive, and becomes its attribute. This is true of the da^ 
tive object; as, 'a gift to the people,^ i«. e. made tp tiie people^. 
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comp. ' he gave to the people f ' goodness to Israel^ i. e. exhih' 
ited to Israel, oomp. ^ he was good to Israel;^ also of the genitive 
object ; as, ' disgust at the deid^ i. e. felt at the deed, comp. * he 
was disgusted at the deed ;' ^ uneasiness about the child^ i. e. 
felt about the child, comp. ^ he was uneasy about the child ;' of 
the factitive object; as, *his appointment a^ umpire^ comp. 'he 
was appointed as umpire f and of many supplementary or orf- 
verbial objects ; as, ' Christ's death on the cross^ i. e. talcing 
place on the cross, comp. ' Christ died on the cross ;' * the mer- 
chant in London,'' i. e. dwelling in London. 

Here the activity, and the direction of it, is indicated by the 
preposition ; and the nature of the activity is evolved from tha 
noun, whether it be a verbal or other noun. 

The subject here discussed exhibits some marked contrasts, in 
phrases familiar to us ; as, 

* The king^s choice,' where the attribute is the person choos- 
ing, compared with 'the choice of a minister,^ where the attri- 
bute is the thing chosen. 

' Ckittenberg^s invention,' where the attribute is a personal 
agent, compared with * the invention of printing, where the at- 
tribute is the real object. 

' The dog^s head,' where the attribute is the name of an anir 
mal, compared with *the stem of a rose^ where the attribute is 
the name of a plant. ^ 

*The Lord?s day,' with the attribute of the individual, denot- 
ing a particular day (A the week, compared with ' the day of the 
Lordy with an attribute of kind, denoting merely the kind or 
species of day. 

*The ««»'» light,' or *the light of the sun^ with an attribute 
of the individual, compared with ^ solar light,' denoting merdy 
a kind of light. 

' The king's speech^' denoting a particular speech, compared 
with ' a royal speech,' denoting a kind of speech. 

This subject also develops some ambiguities in human lan- 
guage. 

Comp. Gr. i^ ^y&nrj tov- •^edv, * the love of God to us,' 2 Cor. 
13 : 14. and * our love to God,' Jo. 5.: 42. 

Comp. Lat. desiderium patris, ' the longing of the fether,' and 
desiderium filii, * the longing after the son,' 

Comp* the love of God, the genitive of the subject, 2 Cor. 13 : 
14. and the love of God, the genitive of the object, Jo. 5:42. 
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Comp. also Lat. * pro yeteribus Helvetiorum injuriis popnli 
Bomani,' Caes. where we have both geniti?eB in reference to the 
same noun. 

June, 1853. 

Art. XXIL — Origin of the Term Cash in Grammar. 

The grammatical term ccLse is evidently derived from the Lat- 
in casus, * a falling.' Compare the Greek name nrSo-*?, which 
has the same meaning. 

There is a disagreement among grammarians, as to the con- 
nection of thought between the name and the thing to which it 
is applied. 

1. According to some, case is a vaiiatioii in nouns and pro- 
nouns, which /a^/« upon the termination. So Silvestre de Sacy : 
JPriTicipes de Grammdire Generale, Paris, 1815, p. 11 '3^. 

2. According to others, it is the fall or final departure of 21 
noun or pronoun from the mouth, which consists in enouncing 
the last syllable, or the termination. So Beauz^e : Ghrammaire 
Oenerale, Paris, 1810, p. 453> 

3. According to the ancient Stoics, cases denote faHin^gSy Up* 
tight or oblique, from the mind or discursive faculty. See Har- 
ris : Hermes^ p. 278. 

4. According to the more common and more correct eipla^ 
nation, case is properly Sb falling offhom the nominative or first 
state of a word ; the name for which, however, is now, by ex- 
tension of its signification, applied also to the nominative. This 
is confirmed by other technical language applied to this sub^ 
ject ; as, dedeniiony a ^ bending downward ; casus recti, ^ the 
upright or independent cases,' scil. the nominative and vocative; 
ca^us obliquiy * oblique or dependent cases,' scil. the remaining 
cases. This view is fiilly exhibited by Prof. A. Crosby :. Chranp- 
mar of the Cheek Language, Bost. 1842, p. 76* 

June, 1843. 

With regard to the naming of the several" cases in Latin, a 
curious suggestion has been made by Dr. C. Michelsen ; see his 
Ka^uslehre der Lateinischen Sprache, Berl. 1843. He supposes 
that the names of the cases may have been borrowed from pro* 
cesses of law, for which the Komans are known to have been dis- 
tinguished. Thus the vocative is the case of calling, i. e. of one 
summoned to court ; the nominative is the case of naming, i« e« 
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of one whose name appears in tHe declaration ; the aeetuatwe is 
the case of accimng, i. e. of one who is brought ^ ad causam ;' 
the casus interrogand% (for so the genitive was called by the Ro- 
mans,) is the case of interrogating^ i. e. of one concerning whom 
an investigation is made; the dative is the ease o( giving, i. e. of 
one to whom the cause is given ; the cUUative, (originally called 
the sixth case,) being so celled at a lat^ period on more scienti- 
fic grounds. 

But this theory seems to suppose that the Greek names 
of the cases were derived from the Latin, and that at a period 
when the Roman law had been fully developed. 

June, 1853. 



Art. XXin.— ^he Factitivk Relation in English. 

Thb factitive relation is a favorite technical term of the New 
or Beckerian Philology. 

The factitive relation is a species of the complementary ob- 
jective relation. 

The object of a verb or adjective is that to which the action 
expressed by the verb or adjective is directed ; and the objective 
relation is the direction of that action. 

A complementary objective relation is that objective relation 
which is necessary to complete the idea of the action expressed 
by the verb or adjective. 

There are some verbs which, in order to complete the idea of 
their predication, require, besides the simple passive object or 
accusative of the thing, another object or accusative of the ef- 
fect ; as, 

^ He makes his tent a palace f comp. ' he makes i. e. constructs 
his tent.' 

' They called him Peter ;' comp. * they called i. e. summoned 
him.' 

'Avarice makes men hard-hearted ;^ comp. God made i. e. cre- 
ated man.' 

* He painted the door green^ 

* They sent him a» an ambassador,^ 
' They chose Marius /or a generaV 

* They made the wine into vinegar ;' comp. * they made the 
wine.' 
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80 in the passive voice ; as, ^he was called Feter,^ etc* 
Also after neater and reflexive verbs ; aa^ 

* He became a general,^ 

* He turned out a villain.^ 

' He talked himself hoarse,^ 

These examples have commonly been regarded as eases of 
simple apposition, or of nouns governed by prepositions. But 
this view evidently fails to exhibit their true nature. 

The above are examples of the recU factitive relation. 

There are examples also of the moral factitive relation ; as^ 

*' He advised them to peaceJ 

*They excited him to anger ^ 

* He requested them to go^ 

Also of the logical factitive relation ; asy 

* They call him a hero.^ 

* They consider him irmocent^ 

* They think him guilty^ 

' They regard him as a hypocrite^ 

* Would you make me a liarP 

Although it is the province of grammar to develop the force 
of the grammatical forms, yet this factitive relation has been 
neglected, as not having any peculiar case-form in language. 

Aug. 1848. 

Art. XXrV. — The Factitive Relation more fully 

DEVELOPED. 

1. Sometimes the idea of activity in the verb or adjective in- 
volves in it a reference to an effect, in the way of causality, in 
the active voice, on the immediate object, and, in the passive 
voice, on the subject of such activity. This second object is 
called the factitive object It is, of course, complementary, or 
necessary to complete the sense. The introduction of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is what gives the peculiarity to this ob- 
jective relation. 

2. The foundation of the factitive object lies in the idea of 
the cause, a relation which exists between a substance or agent 
acting and a substance or object acted upon. Such causality 
naturally involves two propositions. Thus ' he died from poi- 
son,^ scil. as a cause, means ' he took poison, therefore he died.' 
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S. The causative rerbs, so called, are closely connected with 
this subject They are of various kinds. Comp. to fell, formed 
by internal inflection from to fall ; to admonish^ from to remem" 
oer^ where the derivation is disguised ; to bemoan, formed by a 
prefix from to moan ; to brim; and to come, distinct roots ; to 
teach and to learn, distinct roots ; etc. But if the second or im- 
j^ied activity be intransitive, then the construction of these verbs 
would require no special attention. The same is true, if the ac- 
tivity, though transitive, be taken absolutely ; as, ' he baited the 
horses.' 

4. Under the factitive relation we include cases like the fol- 
lowing : * Julius Caesar made himself dictator f * avarice makes 
men, blind ;' * Romulus called the city Rome;'* * we account the 
wise man hnppy ;'* * Minerva taught Cicero all the arte** *Ra- 
cilius asked of me my opinion^ 

So in the passive voice; as, * Cicero was made consul;'* *all 
right affections of the mind are called virtues ;'* ' the wise are 
accounted happy / * the Latin legions were taught Roman war- 
fare'^ * M. Porcius Cato was asked his opinion.^ Also after neu- 
ter verbs ; as, * he became a m^n ;' * he continued diligent;^ *he 
turned traitor.^ 

5. The Latin verbs concerned in the factitive relation are such 
as /ado, efficio, etc. voco, rumiino, saluto, etc. habeo, etc. which 
are construed with the nominative case in the passive voice, and 
doceo, edoceo, celo, etc. posco, rogo, etc. interrogo, percontor, etc. 
which are construed with the accusative in the passive. 

Thus * Cicero consul factus est ;' * omnes rectae animi affec- 
tiones virtutes appellantur ;' 'sapientes beati hahentur ;"* 'Lat- 
inae legiones longa societate militiam Romanam sunt edoctae ;' 
' M. Porcius Cato rogatus est sententiam,^ 

The construction of the accusative with the passive voice is to 
be explained thus : * posco te pecuniam^ i. e. ' jubeo te pecuniam 
dare,' I make you give money ; *posceris pecuntam^ i. e. *jube- 
ris pecuniam dare,' you are made to give money. 

6. The factitive object is variously expressed in English, 

(1.) By a concrete substantive; as, * they called him Peter ;^ 

* they took him prisower^ This has the form of apposition. 

(2.) By an adjective; as, 'they accounted Socrates wise;'* 

• tliey smote him dead.^ 

(3.) By an abstract noun ; as, * he labored to weariness / ' it 
turned to his praised 
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(4.) B7 an infinitive with an auxiliary verb ; as, ' he shoilld 
go ;* ' he can comeJ This seems to be the origin of these com* 
binations to form modes. So with the verbs, bid, help, maJce^ 
let. The infinitive naturally expresses the &ctitive object* 

(5.) By a participle ; as, ^he was seen stealing^ See Article 
on the Participle, infra. 

(6.) By an accusative and infinitive or supine ; as, ' they ad- 
vised him to go^ See Article on the Infinitive, infra. 

(7.) By various prepositions, about, after, for, to or into, oUj 
to ; as, * they advised him about peace ;' ' he strives after vie- 
tory ;' * I took him for his brother ;' ' he turned the water into 
ice ;' * he was resolved on a dividon ;' * the plant grows to a 
tree,'' 

(8.) By the conjunction as; as, *they regarded him a« a 
liar;^ 'they regarded him as dead.^ 

V. The factitive object needs to be distinguished from the 
other objects. 

(1.) The fEustitive object is distinguished from the accusative 
or passive object in that it denotes the effect or consequence of 
the action of the verb on the immediate object. Comp. * he 
made his tent^ where his tent is the passive object, with * he 
made his tent a palace,^ where a palace is the factitive object. 

(2.) The factitive object is distinguished from the dative ob- 
ject, or the personal object sympathizing with the subject, in that 
it expresses a thing. Comp. * he gaves his life for his prince^ 
where /or his prince is the dative object, with *he gave his life 
for a saa'ifice^ where /or a sacrifice is the factitive object. 

(3.) The factitive object is distinguished from the genitive ob- 
ject, or a real object acting on the subject. Comp. *he is 
ashamed of having done it^ where of having done it is the geni- 
tive object, with ' he is ashamed to do it^ where to do it is the 
factitive object. 

(4.) The factitive object is distinguished from the final end or 
purpose, Comp. 'he carries arms /or his security^ where /or his 
security denotes the final end or object, with * he carries arms 
as a shxyu)^ where a« a show is the factitive object. 

(6.) The factitive object is distinguished from the object of 
manner. Comp. * he appears as a spirit,^ where cw a spirit de- 
notes the manner of his appearace, with ' he appears as a liar^ 
where as a liar is the logical factitive. 
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8. The factitive relation has been variously explained. 

(1.) The older grammarians endeavored to explain it by sup- 
posing an ellipsis of a preposition, as a preposition is often found 
in German. But these prepositions are not found to have been 
ever actually in use, 

^2.) Others have suggested that the second object is used ad- 
verbially. But this itself needs explanation. 

(3.) Others have explained it as a mere case of apposition 
or concord. But the difference is easily seen by such an exam- 
ple as the following, * Consul T. Manlium fortissimum virum 
dictatorem dixit.' Here, evidently, we must make a distinction 
between fortissimum, virum and dictatorem, as it respects their 
relation to the rest of the sentence. 

The true explanation lies in the introduction of a causality, or 
in the double activity implied in the original verb or adjective, 
as explained above. 

There are three species of the factitive relation ; viz. the real, 
the moral, and the logical. 

I. The Real Factitive, 

1. The real factitive is when the effect or result of the action 
of the verb or adjective on the immediate object is a real or 
physical one. It may be either that into which something is 
made ; as, * he converted the water into ice;^ * they appointed 
him dictator;^ or what is in any way effected ; as, * he serves to 
them for a warning;^ * it turns out to his praise.^ It is used af- 
ter verbs which signify to mxiJce, create, appoint, choose, becomSj 
continue, remain, etc. 

2. It is expressed in English, 

(1.) By a noun in concord or apposition ; as, * they appointed 
him dictator;^ ' thou makest me scid,^ i. e. a sad person. 

So in the passive voice; as, *he was appointed dictator;^ *I 
am made sao?.' 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or apposition, in that it depends on the factitive verb. 

(2.) By means of the preposition to or into; as, * he converted 
the water into ice;^ * man turns to dust;^ * it turns out to his 
praise? 

(3.) By means of the preposition for (i. e. in place of;) as, 
* he made the house for a shelter;'* ' he serves for an example! 

1 
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So in the passive voice; as, Hbe house was made /or a shelter? 

(4.) Also in many promiscuous examples; as, ^he talked 
himself hoarse;^ 'he wept his eyes red;^ 'she sung the child to 
sleep;^ ' he laughed himself sick.^ 

n. J%« Moral Factitive, 

1. The moral factitive expresses not a real or physical effect 
or result of the action of the verb or adjective on its immediate 
object, but a willed or desired effect, i. e. an effect dependent on 
moral freedom ; as, * he panta after freedom;^ 'he advised them 
to peace ;^ ' he prepared himself for the contest;^ ' he is resolved 
on the deed^ It is used after verbs which signify to wish, desire; 
to ask, heg; to hope, expect; to advise, counsel; to strive, en- 
deavor; etc 

2. This factitive relation is expressed in English, 

(1.) By means of the preposition after; as, 'he pants after 
freedom? 

(2.) By means of the preposition to; as, ' he advised them 
to peace ;^ 'he was willing to labor? 

(3.) By means of the preposition for; as, 'to prepare one's 
self for the contest;^ * to be earnest /w the victory? 

(4.) By means of the preposition on; as, ' he was resolved on 
a division? 

(5.) By a simple noun ; as, 'they plotted my ruin? 

3. The moral factitive is not always distinguished from the 
genitive object. But it is better distinguished in English than 
in German ; comp. ' he is ashamed to do it? with a moral facti- 
tive, and ' he is ashamed of halving done it? where we have the 
genitive object. Comp. also, Fr. 'songer a f aire quelque chose,' 
with ' craindre de voir quelque chose.' 

nL 2%e Logical Factitive, 

1. The logical factitive expresses not a real or physical effect 
or result of the action of the verb or adjective on its immediate 
object, but an intellectual, i. e. an adjudged or inferred effect; 
as, ' he thinks himself a gentleman;^ ' I took him /or his brother;^ 
' they regard him a« a liar? It is used after verbs which either 
denote a judgment, as to judge, hold, think, consider, regard ^ 
count, etc. or the declaration of a judgment, as to declare^ 
acknowledge, pretend, represent, etc. 
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2. This logical factitive is expressed in English, 

(1.) As a noun in concord or apposition ; as, 'they call him 
a herof * they pronounced him innocent^ i. e. an innocent man. 

So in the passive voice ; as, * he is called a hero;^ * he was pro- 
nounced innocent^ 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or apposition. 

(2.) By means of the preposition for (i. e. in place of;) aa^ 
* I took him for his brother;^ * they left him for dead^ 

So in the passive voice ; as, ' he was taken for his brother^ 

(3.) By means of the conjunction as; as, *they regard him 
€W a liar;^ * I acknowledge him as my master.^ 

So in the passive voice ; as, ' he was regarded as a liarf * he 
is acknowledged cw my master,^ 

The coDJ unction a« here is resolvable into a particle of man- 
ner ; as, * they regard him as they regard a hypocrite ;'' I ac- 
knowledge him a^ I acknowledge my master.' But this 
comparison of manner does not express the real force of the 
factitive. 

3. The logical factitive is easily distinguished in sense from 
the real factitive. Comp. ' he makes his house a palace,^ where 
we have the real factitive, with *he regards his house as a 
palace,^ where we have the logical factitive. 

4. The logical factitive differs from the real factitive, in this 
that it is resolvable into a proposition ; as, ' he thinks himself a 
gentleman^^ i. e. * he thinks that he is a gentleman f ' they regard 
him as a liar^^ i. e. * they think that he is a liar;^ ' I acknowledge 
him as my master ^^ i. e. * I acknowledge that he is my master^ 

5. The logical factitive is often confounded in language with 
the real factitive ; as, * he made him a drunkard^ scil. by teach- 
ing him to drink; and 'he made him a drunkard^^ scil. by what 
he said or asserted about him. So, ' thou makest him a traitor^ 

6. The logical and real factitive have, it is said, distinct forms 
in the Finnish language. 

June, 1858. 
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Art. XXV. — On Prepositioks. 

1. Prspositions, although a secondary and less important 
part of speech, deserve more attention than is usually paid to 
them in our common grammars. They exhiMt in a striking 
manner the analogy of the external or sensible world with the 
internal or intellectual. 

2. The preposition, (from Lat. praepositio, * a placing before,') 
is a word placed before a noun. This is merely an external 
definition, and does not indicate its internal nature. 

3. Prepositions express neither essences, (like substantives,) 
nor activities, (like verbs and adjectives,) but only their relations. 
They express not the substance, but the form of our ideas. 
Hence they are ranked by Becker with form-words. 

4. Prepositions are indeclinable, as the relations of things are 
external to the things themselves, and are not affected by the 
changes which take place in them. 

6. Prepositions express relations between verbs whose origi- 
nal nature consists in activity or motion, or some other part of 
speech involving the verbal idea, and a noun expressing an es- 
sence. Of course, with very few exceptions, they denote local re- 
lations, or other relations conceived of as local relations by the 
mind. 

6. The relations expressed by prepositions are either external 
or internal to the human mind. The external relations are of a 
physical nature and obvious to the senses. The internal rela- 
tions belong to the province of the intellect. As these higher re- 
lations are subject to the same analysis as the sensible relations, 
and «the mind supposes a close resemblance between the physi- 
cal and intellectual worlds, so prepositions denoting the external 
relations are, for the most part, employed to express the internal. 

Y. Physical relations are for the most part local. Activity is 
motion. Relations of activity are directions of motion. These 
local relations arrange themselves in antitheses, forming a beau- 
tiful system ; as, in and out^ the only absolute relation of space-? 
Lat. ds and trans; before and behind; above and beloWj relative 
relations of space ; to and/rom, relations of direction ; into and 
out of a compound relation ; etc. This system is too little re- 
garded in our common grammars. 
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8. Intellectual relations are conceived of as physical, and are 
expressed by prepositions denoting physical relations. They are 
exhibited to others as they strike our own minds. This is shown, 

(1.^ In cases where the primary or physical meaning of the 
verb is lost ; as, to copy /row a picture ; to rule over a country. 

(2.) In cases where the physical meaning is not lost ; as, to 
rely on another's promise ; to tend to a given result ; to insult 
over any one. 

(3.) In cases where the force of the preposition had been al- 
ready expressed in the verb ; as, to consult with a person ; to 
abstain from a thing ; to concur with another ; antipathy cLgainst 
another. 

9. Prepositions thus exhibit a wonderful correlation between 
the intellectual and physical worlds ; a correlation which shows 
that both worlds proceeded from the same author. 

10. Prepositions exhibit the wonderful economy of language. 
The number of relations is almost infinite. Yet they are all ex- 
pressed by a comparatively small number of prepositions, and 
this without any confusion or danger of mistake. We are guided 
in the meaning by the nature of the ideas between which the 
relation exists. But if one local relation were used for another, 
confusion would immediately arise. 

11. As the object of prepositions is the same with that of cases 
in nouns, hence in those languages where there are no cases, 
there must be more prepositions ; and vice versd in those langua- 
ges which have numerous cases, fewer prepositions are necessary, 

12. Whether the expression of relations by cases or by prep^ 
ositions in the Indo-European languages is the more ancient, 
it is difficult to decide. With respect to the external and lower 
relations, it is natural to believe that prepositions were used at 
first But with respect to the internal spiritual relations, the 
matter is doubtful. It would seem as if the language-makers 
had begun by expressing the internal relations by inflection, and 
the external by prepositions, and that the contest between these 
two principles has been the occasion of the endless variety of 
existing languages. 

Jan. 1847. 

13. There are two kinds of prepositions in English, viz. the 
proper J which are original particles denoting locality; and ths 
improper J which are derived from them, or from other parts of 
speedi. 

7* 
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14. The proper or original prepositions are very ancient. 
Some of them are common to all the Indo-European languages. 
Most of them may be easily traced and identified in languages 
rery remote from each other. Thus 

(1.) The particle in is found in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Teu^ 
tonic, Lithuanian, and Celtic, which constitute the principal 
£unilie8 of the Indo-European stock of languages. Comp. Sansk. 
an, (in antar = Lat. inter;) Gr. iy ; Lat. in; Goth, in; Old Pruss. 
en; Welsh yn, 

(2.) The particle out is found in the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Lithuanian families. Comp. 
Sansk. ut; Pers. ez; Gr. hx; Lat. ex; Goth, ut, us; Slav, iz; 
lith. isz, 

(3.) The particle to is found in the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic families. Comp. Sansk. 
pati; Pers. to; Gr. noil; Lat ad; Goth, a/, du; Pol. do; Gael. 
do, 

(4.) The particle ^f, originally signifying ' from,' is found in 
the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latiu, Teutonic, and Lithuanian 
&milie&. Comp. Sansk. apa; Zend apa; Gr. dn6; Lat. ab; 
Goth, of; Lith. op, api. 

Note. — Although these particles are very ancient as preposi- 
tions, yet their primary use seems to have been that of adverbs. 

16. The identification of these prepositions in languages of 
the same family follows of course. Thus 

(1.) Goth, m. Old Germ, in, Old Sax. in, Anglo-Sax. in. Old 
Fris. en, in, Old Norse *, Germ, in, Dutch in, Eng. in, Swed. t, 
Dan. i, 

(2.) Goth. U8, ut. Old Germ, uz, Old Sax. ut, Anglo-Sax. ut. Old 
Fris. ut. Old Norse uty Germ, au^, Dutch uit, Eng, out, Swed. 
ut, Dan. ud. 

(3.) Goth, du. Old Germ, zi, zuo, Old Sax. te, to, Anglo-Sax. 
to. Old Fris. te, to. Germ, zu, Dutch te, toe, Eng. to. 

(4.) Goth, af. Old Germ, aba, apa. Old Sax. af, Anglo-Sax. 
of, Old Fris. af, of, Old Norse af, Germ, ab, Dutch af, Eng. of, 
Swed. o/i Dan. af. 

(5.) Goth, ana, Old Germ, ana. Old Sax. an, Anglo-Sax. on, 
Old Fris. an, Old Norse a. Germ, an, Dutch aan, Eug. on, Swed. 
d, Dan. aa. 

(6.) Goth, iup, Old Germ, ii^, Old. Sax. up, Anglo-Sax. up, 
Old Fris. op, Old Norse ttj?p, Germ, auf, Dutch op, Eng. t*p, 
Swed, «p, Dan. ()p. 
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16. Although the proper prepositions in their present state are 
form-words, yet they are undoubtedly derived from words ex- 
pressing ideas or notions. This is shown, (1.) by theij phonet- 
ic character, which differs widely from that of pronominal and 
inteijectional elements ; (2.) by their logical import, which is 
naturally kindred to that of verbal roots ; and (3.) by the actual 
explanation of many of. them in this way. Some of the more 
plausible derivations in different languages are as follows : 
(1.) Lat. trans, * beyond,' from Sansk.V tri, * to pass beyond.' 
(2.) Gr. df'sv and Germ, okne, * without,' from Sansk. %/ on, 

* to take away,' and Gr. ^^ffw, * to end.' 

(3 ) Eng. 6y,from Norse bua and Anglo-Sax. b^an, * to dwell.' 
(4.) Gr. fisui and Germ, mit, from Sansk. ^ med, *to ac^ 

company,' Goth, gamotyan and Eng. to meet. See Webster's 

Enff. Diet. 

(5.) Germ, rmch, * after,' and Eng, nigh, from Gkrm. noAen, 

* to approach.' 

(6.) Germ, durch and Eng. through, from Gr. iq6aa, * to bore,' 
and Euss. deru, ^ to stick.' 

7.) Eng. till, from Anglo-Sax. tillan, * to reach to.' 
8.) Germ, zu and Eng. to, from Germ. Ziehen, * to draw.' 
Note. — Some of these derivations must be regarded as very 
uncertain. 

17. It is important to distinguish these particles when used 
in their primary acceptation as adverbs, and in their secondary 
acceptation as prepositions. As adverbs, they express local re- 
lations to the speaker, and of themselves alone form a local ob- 
ject, or a factor of an objective combination ; as, * the smoke 
went up,^ As prepositions, they are merely indices or exponente 
of local relations, and only in combination with a noun or pro- 
noun constitute the factor of an objective combination ; as, *he 
went up the mountain* As prepositions, they are substitutes 
for the cases of nouns. 

18. As the radical verbs, from which the proper prepositions 
are derived, if not entirely obsolete, are yet no longer present to 
the mental conception, and as the form and signification of the 
prepositions are not fixed by a regard to their derivation ; so is 
their form as well as their signification very liable to change, 
and the same preposition changes its meaning, not only in kin- 
dred dialects, but often in the same language. Comp. ' in earth,' 
Matt 7:10. now ' on earth ;' * known and read of all men,' 2 
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Cor. 3 : 2. now, ^ known and read hy all men ;' ^to learn <tt a 
person,' in Old English, now * to leam of a person.' Yet in all 
languages there is a great general analogy in the signification 
of prepositions. 

19. Of all the parts of speech, the prepositions, it is thought, 
have the greatest variety of meanings. Thus, Dr. Webster as- 
signs to f&r twenty-nine different meanings, and to to the same 
number. Different expressions may be used for the same idea. 
Thus, we may say that a person did a certain act in envy, or 
out of envy, or through envy, or for envy, or with envy. 

20. Besides the proper or original prepositions, which are of 
the first formation, there are others which mav be called im- 
proper or secondary, which constitute a later formation. These 
are distinguished, 

(1.) By their being compounded, whether written in one or 
in more words ; as, into^ unto, upon, until, out of; because of 
instead of; along, amid, around; before, behind, below, beneath, 
between, betwixt, beyond; within, without; about, above, 

(2.) By their having the inflection or termination of other 
parts of speech ; as, during, notufithstanding, except; Lat. inter, 
subter, super, ivfra, intra, 

(3.) By their not expressing, as prepositions, local relations; 
as, during, smce, 

21. Improper or compound prepositions are more definite in 
their meaning, but less forcible or emphatic, than simple prepo- 
sitions. Comp. * in the room of or 'instead of with * for;' * for 
the sake of or * on account of with * for ;' * by means of with 

* through ;' * for the purpose of with * to;' * according to' with 

* after;' etc. 

22. A few prepositions, particularly those of a later formar 
tion, appear never to have denoted external relations. Thus, 
Gr. ^vBv and Germ, ohne, (see No. 16, supra;) Lat. sme, 'with- 
out ;' Eng. during, since, 

23. The great variety of meanings, and that without con- 
fusion, to the same preposition, arises from the endless analo- 
gies which present thenoselves to the human mind. Thus, *• he 
lives in sin ;' * he did it out of spite ;' * he is out of danger ;' * to 
travel for pleasure ;' * to hope for assistance ;' * to follow cfter 
peace ;' * he did it from envy ;' * he was pale from terror ;' * to 
attain U> honor ;' ^ to depend o» a person ;' ' I know nothing 
abo^t'iiJ 
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24. A classification of these different uses would be very de- 
sirable. Thus, for example, 

(1.) The preposition from denotes the commencing point of 
space ; the initial point of time ; original state ; origin ; cause ; 
source ; etc. as, * to go from Boston to New York ;' */ro7» morn- 
ing to evening ;' ^from childhood to manhood ;' * to be descended 
from Adam ;' * to be pale from terror ;' * to receive blessings 
from God ;' * intoxicated /rom wine ;' * to free/ro/w one's engage- 
ments ;' * to learn from any one ;' etc. 

(2.) For denotes direction in a very general way; also, sub- 
stitution ; the logical factitive ; etc. 

(3.) In denotes the place; time; condition; etc. 

(4.) On denotes nearness of place ; manner ; etc. 

(5.) About denotes the place; time ; subject-matter, etc. 

(6.) Gr. (ii' if denotes before; against; comparison; substitu- 
tion; preference; etc. 

25. The intellectual relations expressed by prepositions after 
verbs and adjectivess are very numerous and varied. In some 
cases the choice of the preposition is attended with some diflS- 
culty. The following principles may be of service. 

(I.) Tne Latin or Greek preposition already in composition 
is often a guide ; as, to absolve from guilt ; to accede to a pro- 
position ; to concur with a person ; to inhere in a thing ; to imr- 
pose on any one ; to sympathize with a person ; antipathy 
against any one. 

(2.) The physical meaning of the simple verb is also a guide ; 
as, to plunge into debt ; to carp at a composition ; to seek after 
glory. 

(3.) The symbol under which the intellectual idea is repre- 
sented, often determines the preposition; as, to copy /row a pic- 
ture ; to rule over a country. 

(4.) The classic dative relation is naturally expressed by U> or 
for; as, to yield to intemperance ; to hope for avssistance. 

(5.) The classic genitive or ablative is naturally expressed by 
of ox from; as, to rob one q^his money ; to be descended ^om 
kings. 

(6.) The factitive relation is naturally expressed by to, t»to, 
for; as, *it turned out to his disgrace;'' *he turned the water 
into wine;' *he was taken /or an honest man.' 

26. From the doctrine of prepositions thus exhibited, it ap- 
pears that intellectual relations, as well as intellectual objects 
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and operations, are conceived of as physical, and are presented 
to the minds of others by means of words drawn from the phys- 
ical world. The words thus employed are used metaphorically. 
The transfer, or change of meaning, rests on resemblance or anal- 
ogy. The meaning of the words, when stripped of the metaphor, 
it belongs to the philosopher and thinking man to investigate. 
June, 1853. 



Art. XXVI. — On Adverbs. 

The adverb (Lat. adverbium, as if * joined to the verb,') is a 
part of speech joined to the verb in order to modify or limit the 
force of the same. 

As the adverb modifies the verb or predicate, so it modifies 
an adjective or participle, which is a verb or predicate without 
the predication. 

The adverb does not, like a verb, substantive, or adjective, 
express a peculiar form of an idea merely; as, 'he went from. 
home;^ nor like the numeral or preposition, a peculiar relation 
of ideas ; as, * to go doion the hill ;' but it denotes an objective 
factor in full as a member of the syntactical combination ; as, 
'he went homef ' the sun went donm,^ 

The adverb modifies the predicate by expressing an incidental 
or supplementary object. In this it differs from the necessary 
or complementary object. It involves a substance or essence, 
and the direction or tendency towards the same. 

Although the limit of the adverb is well defined by the ety- 
mology of its name, and by the use to which it is applied, yet 
it embraces words considerably different from each other as to 
their nature, owing to their origination and different mode of 
formation, 

1. The simplest form of the adverb is that which is derived 
from the substantive, which expresses a substance, or something 
conceived of as a substance. Thus 

Home^ 'to the house,' an accusative case used adverbially. 

Needs, ' from necessity,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. 

Always, * at all times,' the accusative of time. 

Noways, 'in no manner,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. 

Nightly, ' by night,' with adverbial suflSx ly. 
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Beside, * moreover,' compounded of by and side. 
Away, * at a distance/ compounded of a for on and way. 
To-day, * on this day,' compounded of to and day. See Fow- 
ler's Eng, Grammar, § 317. 

These are principally adverbs of place and time ; also of cause, 
as needs; and of manner, as noways. 

2. Another class of adverbs is derived from the adjective, 
which in this case is used as an abstract substantive. Thus 

UnawareSy ' with suddenness,' an ancient genitive used ad- 
verbially. 

Once, * at one time,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. So 
twice, thrice. 

Wisely, * with wisdom,' with adverbial suffix ly. So from 
most adjectives of quality. 

Right, * with rightness,' with loss of ancient adverbial suffix. 
So many others. See Fowler's Eng, Orammxir, § 319. 

In vain, * with vanity,' compounded of in and vain. So in 
secret, in public, in particular, in general. These are adverbial 
phrases. 

These are principally adverbs of manner. 

3. A third class is derived from pronouns, in which the sub- 
stantive idea, as place, time, cause, manner, etc. is involved in 
the form of the word. Thus 

There, * in that place.' So here, where ? 

Thither, * to that place.' So hither, whither ? 

Thence, 'from that time.' So hence, whence? 

Then, * at that time.' So when ? 

So, * after that manner.' So as, how ? 

Therein, thereof, etc. So herein, liereof, etc. wherein ? whereof? 

Adverbs derived from pronouns are either in an oblique case, 
or else have peculiar adverbial suffixes. 

These adverbs derived from pronouns differ widely from the 
preceding. They denote impermanent relations, or relations to 
the speaker merely. 

4. A fourth class of adverbs are those which are closely re- 
lated to prepositions. The substantive idea is definite space as 
related to the speaker himself. Thus 

In, compounded emphatic form within. 

Out, compounded emphatic form without. 

Up, compounded emphatic form above, 

Down^ compounded emphatic forms beneath and below. 
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Fore^ compounded emphatic form before. 

Back, compounded emphatic foftn behind. 

Also, of, on, by, with, to; about See Fowler's Eng, Gram" 
mar, § 324. 

Thus, 'he went down' ==:*he went to space which was lower 
in regard to the speaker.' 

6. Another class of adverbs is formed by trajection ; they are 
called adverbs of modality. These modify the predication or 
affirmation, and not the predicate itself. They express all de- 
grees of certainty or uncertainty. Thus, * my brother will rtot 
come ;' ^perhaps he will come ;' ^possibly he may come ;' * he 
will probably come;' *he will certainly come;' *the sun had 
scarcely set' 

These sentences may be resolved thus: *he will certainly 
come' s= * it is certain that he will come.' 

This class of adverbs deserves attention. 



The object of the preceding remarks has been to classify 
adverbs anew, and to clear up a difficult point, in the new or 
Beckerian philology, respecting the objective relation. 

Jan. 1851. 



Art. XXVII, — On the Origin and Formation of Adverbs. 

1. By primitive or original adverbs are intended those which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, cannot be traced to any 
other part of speech. 

2. The following may be regarded as primitive adverbs: (1.) 
far; (2.) nigh; (3.) oft; (4.) soon. Old Eng. sone, soone, Anglo- 
Sax. sona; (5.) well, Anglo-Sax. wel or well, Germ, wohl, (see 
Heyse, 586, 820,) perhaps from wollen, * to will.' 

3. The following are used both as adjectives and adverbs, but 
the adjective is evidently original : clean, cleanly, fast, hard, high^ 
long, loud, late, right, sore, soft, thick, wide, ill or evil, ready^ 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and clear, just, from the Norman-French. 

4. The following are used as adverbs and prepositions, but the 
adverbial use is the original : of, on, up, out, by, for, in, with, to, 

6. The following involve a pronominal element : so, as; here, 
hence, hither; there, thence, thither, then, thus; where, whence^ 
whither, when, why, how. These present a beautiful correlation. 
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^ 6. Adverbs of quality are ibnned from most adjeed^eaby ad- 
^^S h> ^t f^onesty honestly; wise, wisely, 

V. Many adverbs are the genitives of nouns and adjectiTea ; 
as, unawares^ needs, once, etc 

8. Some involve the negative element ; aa, nOj not; pt the 
affirmative element ; as, aye, yea, yes, 

June, 1853. 



Art. XXVIIL — ^Doctrine of Partxcifxaia. 

1. Thb participial, (from Lat. participialis, 'belonging to a 
a participle,') is so called because it partakes, like the participle^ 
of the nature of a verb and of a noun either substantive or ad- 
jective. 

2. Under the genera! name ot participial we include the par- 
ticiples, the infinitive mode, the gerund, and the supine ; which 
are all formed from the verb. 

(1.) The participle partakes of the nature of a verb and of 
an a^ective noun, aiMl is the ground-form of the adjectiva 
participial. 

(2.) The infinitive partakes of the nature of a verb and of a 
suDstantive noun, and is the gpround-form of the substantive par- 
ticipial. 

The infinitive is naturally adapted to express the subject^ tba 
accusative or passive object, also the second accusative. 

(3.) The gerund is an adverbial form of the participle, or aa 
adveroially used participle. 

The gerund in Old German had the termination of an adveifn, 
which it has lost in modem German.. 

The Latin gerund, commonly so called, is properly a supine. 

&) The supine is an obKque case of the infinitive. 
JSn^sh the supine has usurped for the most part theplaea 
of the simple infinitive. 

The p^eiple and gerund are adjective participials, and the 
infinitive and supine are substantive participials. 

3. Most known languages form participials of some sort; hti% 
different languages vary much as to their form and use. Thus 

(1.) The Greek has participles, infinitives, also verbal adjec- 
tives in r6g and riog ; but no gerunds or supines with distmet 
form. 

8 
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(2.) The Latin excels in sabstantiTe participial fonDS^ riz* the 
•upines and the so-caUed gerunds. 

(3.) The Teutonic languages, indnding the English, have a 
supine fonned from the infinitive. The gerund in English dif- 
fm not in form fiom the participle. 

(4.) The Finnish language is said to abound preeminently in 
participial forms. 

4. The participials differ from verbs in not expressing the 
predication, and from ordinary adjectives and substantives in ex- 
pressing time, and also admitting an object after them like verbs. 

5. Participials vacillate much between the active and passive 
voice ; and the substantive and adjective participials seem some- 
times to be interchanged. 

6. Participial constructions are better adapted to express the 
unity of the thought, and are in themselves more emphatic and 
forcible, but they are less definite as to meaning than subordi- 
nate propositions. 

Modern languages, as refinement advances, tend to the use of 
. tubordinate propositions instead of participials. 

7. The nature of participials is thought by Dr. Becker not to 
have been rightly apprehended till modem times. 

8. Propositions involving participials we have thought fit to 
denominate intermediate propointtons, as forming the transition 
from simple to compound propositions. 

9. Participial constructions are easily interchanged with sub- 

* ordinate propositions; as, * nihil a^e92</o male agere discimus,* 
i. e. * cum nihil agimus^ male agere discimus.' 

10. Some verbal adjectives and substantives, in other langua- 
ges, take, like participials, the construction of verbs. 

• July 1, 1853. 

11. The French language has the different participials. 

(1.) It has the simple participle ; as, ^toutes les planetes ctr- 
tulant autour du soleil, paraissent avoir ete mises en mouv^neni 
par une impulsion commune.' 

i2.^ It has the gerund ; as, ' elle parait sovffrante? 
3.) It has the participle used absolutely; as, 'Anselme m 
plaignant;^ ^mon pere m^ ay ant appelli^ je suis retoum6.' 

(4.) It has the simple infinitive , as, ' aticvdre est impossible, 
€^tr ne Test pas moins;' * j'ai manque me trakir;'* * vous petiscs 
tout Mavoir! 
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(5.) It has the supine ; as, Ml est dotix de rewnr les muTS d% 
la patrie ;' ' il lui restait deux partis a prendre.^ 

(6.) It has the accusative and infinitive ; as, * je sens $e$ 
iarmes haigner mon visage.' 

Nov. 1856. 



Art. XXIX. — ^The English Participle in ino. 

1. This participle, like the other participles, although derived 
immediately from the verb, has the form of the adjective, and 
like the adjective may be used either as an attribute or as a 
predicate. 

Its use as an attribute is indicated solely by its location ; as, 
*the setting ^un *^ ^the sun rising in the east.' Its use as a 
predicate is indicated by the intervention of the predicate-word 
to he; as, * the sun is rising^ 

2. This participle, being derived immediately from the verb, 
retains several properties of the verb, which other adjectives 
bave not; as, (1.) the indication of time, or rather of the con- 
tinuance of an action; (2.) the indication of voice; and (3.) 
the rection or construction of the verb. 

Hence it partakes of the nature of the verb and of the ad- 
jective, which gives to it the name participle^ i. e. * partaking.* 

3. Participles in English express the action of the verb, not 
as present, past, or future in time ; but as going on, completed, 
or commencing. The participle in ing expresses the action of 
the verb as" going on. 

Every English verb has a participle in ing^ except some auxil- 
iary verbs, as sJuill, may^ can, must, ought, which express mero 
modality. These auxiliaries have lost the proper import of the 
verb which consists in action, and therefore do not admit a par- 
ticiple. 

4. The participle in ing, derived from an active verb, is prop- 
erly active ; but is sometimes used passively ; as, ' the money ia 
owing to a laborer ;' ^ that nothing be wanting unto them ;' ' the 
house is building^ This vacillation m the import of the parti- 
ciple has been ascribed to its ambiguous nature, as intermediate 
between the verb and the adjective. When contrasted with the 
past participle, so called, the participle in ing sometimes denotea 
the active voice ; as, * the besieging enemy,' and * the besieged 
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city;' and someUmeB merely thne; as^ *the falling snow/ and 
* the fallen snow.' 

5. The participle in ing has the construction, both direct and 
indirect, of the verb from which it i» derived ; aa^ *■ the master 
is teaching his pupils geography hy the map^ 

We see from this that the participle in ing on the one mde re- 
fers to a subject, and on the other to an object ; and thus ac- 
cords with we verb. 

We are now prepared to classify the different uses and accept- 
ations of the English participle in ing. 

6. The appropriate or primary use of the participle in ing^ as 
distinguished from an adjective, is to express in the form of an 
attribute the verbal predicate which has been expanded to an 
objective combination. It now expresses the predicate, but not 
the predication. Its origin or formation from the verb prepares 
or fits it to perform this function. Thus, *• Jesus, beholding him^ 
loved him ;' compare * Jesus beheld him? 

The idea expressed by the participle thus used is equivalent 
to the thought expressed by the finite verb. Hence the partici- 
ple may be interchanged fur a finite verb connected with the 
leading verb by the conjunction and. This is the most simple 
resolution of the participle. Thus, the Greek proposition, * ho 
answering said,' is rendered in our common version literally^ 
Mat. 3:15. Luke 6 : 3. But in most ptissages it is resolved 
into two propositions, and rendered *he answered and said,' 
Matt. 11:4. 12: 39,48. 13: 11, 31 14: 28. 15: 24, 28. etc 
and what is remarkable, in one passage it is rendered, ^ he an- 
swered saying,' Luke 14: 5. 

The participle thus used may also be resolved into a subordi- 
nate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 

(1.) A relative proposition ; as, ' Simon Peter, having a swcrd^ 
drew it,' i. e. * Simon J^eter, who had a sioord, drew it.' 

(2.) A proposition denoting time; as, ^returning in a few 
minutes^ I missed him,' i. e. ^when /returned in a few minutes^ 
1 missed him.' 

(3.) A conditional proposition; as, ^children, dying in «»- 
fancy, may be saved,' i. e. ' children, if they die in infancy, may 
be itaved.' 

(4.) A concessional proposition ; as, ^ being defamed, we en« 
trsat,' i. e. * though we be drfamed, yet we entreat.' 
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(5.) A causal proposition; as, ^I thank mj God, hearing of 
thy love andfaiih^ i. e. * 1 thank my God, because I hear of thy 
love and faiths 

(6.) A final proposition ; as, *they went to the temple, suing 
for pardon^ i. e. * they went to the temple, that they might sus 

Y. The participle is often preceded by an adverb or conjuno 
tion. In this case it is merely an abridged proposition. Thus, 
* A man is safe, when following the path of duty.' 

8. The proposition formed with a participle may be consid- 
ered as making the transition from the simple to the compound 
sentence, or as being intermediate between the two. 

9. A secondary use of the participle in ing is as a predicate, 
by the intervention of the verb to bs. Employed in this way, 
it forms in English ven^ useful periphrastic tenses not known in 
other languages ; as, / am loving, I was loving, I shall be loving. 
They express tenses of the continued action. 

These tenses are not found in the auxiliary verbs, which have 
no participle in ing, nor are they wanted in those verbs, which 
of their own nature express continued action. 

10. When the subject, to which the participle refers, is not 
found either in the subject or in the object of the leading propo- 
sition, then such subject must be specially expressed. This may 
be regarded as the third use of the participle in ing. 

This subject is put in the nominative case, and is called the 
nominative absolute. The clause thus formed may be resolved 
into various subordinate propositions, as above. 

11. The present participle often passes into other parts of 
speech. 

(1.) The present participle is often used as an adjective ; as, 
charming, touching. Compare eloquent, diligent, fluent, derived 
from Latin present participles. 

The participle in ing, as such, does not admit of comparison; 
but when it becomes an adjective, it may be compared. 

(2.) This participle is often used as a substantive; 2tB, friend^ 
(comp. Anglo-Sax. freand from freon;) fi^nd, (comp. Anglo- 
Sax. /^wici? from ^o»;) regent, (comp. Lat. re^en^ from re^o;) 
servant; attendant. 

(8.) This participle is sometimes us^ed as an adverb ; as, *a 
burning red cloth,' 

Nov. 1846. 

8* 
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12. The kou9e is being built, — ^Thia mode of expreB&vm is 
beconiiug quite ooramoB, particularly in the pnblic newftpapen. 
It is beginning to be regarded as the appropriate form for the 
passive participle, when denoting present time or continued 
action. 

It is liable, however, to several important objections. 

( 1 .) It appears formal and pedantic There is a stiffness about 
it The easy and natural expression is, the house i$ building, 

(2.) It is not found in the Common English Version of the 
Bible. Compare John ii. 20. 1 Cor. i. 18. 2 Cor. ii. 13. iv. 3. 
1 Pet iii. 20. Rev. xxi. 24 : where there was occasion to use 
this particii)le. Indeed it is of quite modern origin. 

(3.) The words being built thus used have a different mean- 
ing from what they have in the sentence, the house, being built^ 
will be rented. There is no reason why the same words used 
as an attribute, and as a predicate, should differ in meaning. 
There is nothing in the phrase which fits it for this new use. 
The di£Sculty, which Ues in the nature of the past participle^ 
atill remains. 

(4.) It has not, so £ur as I know, the support of any respectr 
able grammarian. 

May, 1846. 
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Art. XXX. — ^The Gerund. 



Although the forms of language, in ordinary use, are suffi* 
gently apprehended by the common mind for the general pur- 
poses of life, yet it may not be unimportant to awaken even more 
intelligent persons to a Jiving sense of their value, and thus 
bring to consciousness the latent powers inherent in such forms. 
The coin is current enough ; but its legend has become obscure^ 
and its origin is forgotten. 

I propose to examine the following propositions : 

*' Hie mortem occubuit, pro patri4 pugnans.' He fell fighting 
for his country. 

* Ille venit invitus.' He came unwilling. 

These forms of expression have occasioned not a little embar- 
rassment to grammarians. They have not succeeded to explain 
them by their common terminology. The subject is atill left in 
aome obscurity. 
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Some, guided by the external fonii or gprammatioal constmo- 
tion, have thonglit it sufficient to oonidder pugnaru as agreeing 
with ille^ or fighting as connected with He. But it is evident 
Hialpugnans is not a mere attribute of iUe, nor fighting of the 
pronoun he. The meaning of the first example is not exhausted 
by saying, * the fighting person fell/ nor of the second example 
by saying, ' the unwilling person came.' 

OtheiH, aware of this difficulty, have supposed the participle 
or adjective to modify the predicate, lilce an adverb of manner. 
But it is evident that fighting for ania country^ or not fighting 
for one^s country^ is not strictly a manner of dying; and that 
willingnes9 or unwillingneBs is not precisely a mode of coming. 
Nor is the participle or adjective here a mere index of time. 

Dr. Becker has been more happy in his explanation. He 
considers the participle or adjective here as the <^eet cf concomr 
itant action. According to his view, 

1. The participle or adjective modifies the predicate, and of 
eourse denotes an object, or exhibits an objective relation. 

2. The participle or adjective modifies the predicated action 
by means of another separate, but concomitant, action or state. 
If we embrace fully in our minds this idea of an activity coex- 
istent with the activity denoted by the predicate of the sentence, 
the force and beauty of these expressions will, I think, be appre- 
ciated, and not otherwise. 

3. These ibrms of expression may be resolved into a com- 
pound co-ordinate proposition with the copulative conjunction 
and; as, *• he tell, and he was fighting for his country ;' * he came, 
and he was unwilling.' The coordinate form, however, exhibits 
the two thoughts to advantage, as distinct thoughts ; while th« 
original form exhibited best the subordination of one thought to 
the other. 

This object of concomitant or coincident action may be^ 

1. A participle, whether active or passive; as, 

* Ovans inivit urbem.' 

' He came in singing? 

' He fell at my feet weeping! 

' He lay sleeping? 

' He stood confounded? 

The participle thus used is said by Becker to be used gerund- 
ivdy, and is the appropriate expression for this objective re- 
latioii. 
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As the participle used gerundively does not differ in external 
form from the oidinary participle, this objective relation has been 
n^lected in our common grammars. 

2. An adjective ; as, 

* Nemo saltat gobriusJ 

^ Castris se pavidus tenuit.' 
' The maiden sat there sad J 

3. A noun implying action, preceded by a preposition ; as, 
^ He talks in his sleep,^ 

^ I arose untk a toothache.^ 

*I think thereon untk aversion,^ 

* I ceased not to warn you day and night mth tears! 
' I live without hope! 

*He preaches with a full house! 

4. A noun of the agent, preceded by as; as, 

* He stood as a spectator! 
' I came a^ a suppliant! 

See St. Paul's address to the elders of Ephesus, Acts 20 : 18 
^8, in which this form of language is used repeatedly, and that 
with good effect. 

Nov. 1849. 



Art. XXXI. — ^Thb Latin Ablative Absolxtte. 

Every student of Latin needs to know something of the dlh 
lative absolute. 

The Latin ablative absolute is employed in the following dif- 
ferent ways : 

1. To express the time of the action or event in the leading 
clause; as, 

' Pythagoras, Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam venit,' 
Tarquinius Superbus reigning, or when Tarquinius Superbus 
reigned, Pythagoras came into Italy. 

* Caesar, Gallic relict^, Romam rediit,' Caesar, Gaul being left, 
or when he had left Gaul, returned to Rome. 

* Aeneas, Troja a Graecis expugnat^, in Italiam venit,' -^Eneas, 
Troy being taken by the Greeks, or after Troy had been taken 
by the Greeks, came into Italy. 

As the ablative absolute strictly denotes the continuance or 
completion of an action or event in the leading clause, the above 
is its simplest and most natural import. 



_j 
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The use of tbe ablative in this constructian is easily explained, 
especially as the ablative by itself^ as a substitute for the locative 
case, sometimes denotes time ; comp. ' die qainto decessit.' 

The other uses of the ablative absolute 9tre regarded by modern 
philologists as gerundive, or partaking of £e nature of the 
gerund. 

2. To express a condition of the leading clause ; as, 

'Quaenam solHcitudo vexaret impios, sublato suppliciorum 
metu V the lear of punishment bein^ taken away, or if the fear 
of punishment were taken away, what anxiety would ever disr 
turb the wicked ? 

The ablative by itself also denotes the state or condition ; 
oomp. * pace,' * bello.' 

8, To express a concession affecting the leading clause ; as, 

* Perditis omnibus rebus, tamen virtus se sustentare posset/ 
all things else being destroyed, or though all things else were 
destroyed, yet virtue could sustain herself. 

A concession is nearly allied to a condition; comp.Lat. 'etsi,^ 
although, with 'ei,' if. 

4. To express a restriction affecting the leading clause ; as, 

* Nihil potest evenire, nisi caus& antecedente/ a cause not pr^ 
ceding, or unless a cause precede, nothing can take place. 

A restriction is merely a negative condition. 

6. To express the cause aftecting the leading clause ; as, 

^ Lupus, stimulante fame, captat ovile,' the wolf, hunger incit- 
ing, or because hunger incites, seeks the fold. 

The ablative by itself, as the proper ablative, also denotes the 
cause ; com p. 'aeger vulneribus.' 

6. To express the mode or manner of the leading clause ; as, 

* Hostes, terrore percusso, occisi sunt,' the enemies, terror be- 
ing impressed on them, or being struck with terror, were slain. 

The ablative by itself, used for the modal case, denotes the 
mode or manner ; comp. ^ vi aut fraude.* 

REMARKS. 

1. The ground or reason for employing the ablative in this 
construction in Latin has been explained above. 

2. This construction is called the ablative absoittte, because the 
noun or subject to which the partici])le refers is found in its own 
dause, and is not to bo sought for elsewhere. 
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8. The general object of this construction is to exhibit the 
lo^cal relations of thoughts, not simply the grammatical rela- 
tion of ideas to each other. The leading proposition is modified 
hy a full thought in the form of an idea. 

4. This construction expresses the adverbial objective rela- 
tions, or those objective relations which are not directly com* 
plementary. 

6. The use of the ablative absolute contributes to the com- 
pactness and unity of the whole thought ; the use of the cor- 
responding subordinate clause, by expressing the exact logical 
or grammatical relations, gives importance to the clause itself. 
The subordinate clause may sometimes be preferred also for the 
sake of euphony or the rhythmical form of the sentence. 

6. This construction may be regarded as an abridged form of 
expression, making the transition from the simple to the com- 
pound sentence; or as a sentence subjected to internal inflection. 

7. The Latin ablative absolute may be expressed in English 
by the nominative absolute ; but much more elegantly by a sub- 
ordinate clause, introduced by its appropriate particle, as in the 
examples above. But it is not resolvable into a mere relative 
proposition^ nor into a final proposition. 

8. The English nominative absolute occurs occasionally in 
King James' v ersion of the Bible. 

Dec. 1845. 



Art. XXXn. — ^The Infinitive Mode in English. 

The simple or proper infinitive mode, although formerly of 
very extensive use, is now of rare occurrence in English. Its 
place has been usurped for the most part by the infinitive with 
to prefixed, which was formerly a dative case of the proper in- 
finitive, and is now called by modern philologists a supine. I 
propose to exhibit the original meanings of the simple or proper 
infinitive, and thus show how far its place has been superseded 
by other forms. 

1. The simple infinitive, as the nomen verbij or the simple 
expression of the verbal idea in an abstract form, was formerly 
used with a finite verb, primarily to denote the subject or nom- 
inative in a sentence. So in Latin, ^ mentiri est turpe,' to lie is 
base ; and in Anglo-Saxon^ ' thus unc gedafnath ealle rihtwia- 
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nefise gefyllan^ thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteonsnesB, 
Matt 3 : 15. But this usago does not, exist in modern English. 
Its place has been supplanted either by the supine ; as, ^io li$ 
is base;' or by the verbal noun in ing; as, ^ lying is never 
justifiable.' 

2. The simple infinitive was also used to denote the imme- 
diate object after an active verb, as the accusative case of the 
neuter gender does not ordinarily differ from the nominative. 
So in Latin, ' cupio discere^ I desire to learn ; and in Anglo- 
Saxon, Matt. 12 : 38. But this usage has also been supplanted 
by the supine, except after the verbs do^ shall^ will^ mayy can^ 
muitt^ dare, need ; which have become mere auxiliaries of mode 
or tense. Such verbs, expressing mere modality or time, no 
longer express action like other verbs. The infinitive which 
follows them has the same subject with the auxiliary verb, but 
cannot be interchanged, as after other verbs, for a subordinate 
proposition. This infinitive virtually expresses the predicate of 
the proposition, and the auxiliary receives into itself the indi- 
cations of number and time. 

3. The simple infinitive was also used to denote the second 
object after a factitive verb. This is now restricted in English 
to the verbs, hid, help, make, let. Why these verbs have been 
excepted from the fate of other factitive verbs, does not appear. 

4. The simple infinitive has been used, and continues to be 
used after the verbs see, hear, feel, where we should expect a 
participle, which indeed appears to be the proper form. So in 
Anglo-Saxon and in English, Luke 24 : 39, ^ As ye see me Aatr«/ 
for ^As ye see me having^ as in the Greek. So 'he has his 
sword hang on his side,' for ' he has his sword hanging on his 
side.' The supine, or infinitive with to, is not used in this sense* 

March, 1846. 



Abt. XXXTTT. — ^Thk Supine, or the Infinitive Mode with to. 

The infinitive mode, as it now stands in English, is the dative 
ease of the ancient infinitive, and is formed from the ancient 
infinitive by prefixing the preposition to. As this point is not 
fully understood by all, I propose to illustrate it by a scientific 
arrangement of the difierent uses of the modem infinitive, at 
they may be supposed to have arisen. 
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1. To e9Cpres8 the final cause, that k, the end or object for 
which anything is done. This is its original and primary im- 
port, arising from the natural force of the preposition to. Thus 
Matt. 2 : Id, 'For Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
him.' Matt 11:7, 'What went ye out into the wilderness to 
teeP This is its appropriate meaning in Meso-Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

2. It is used to express the second object after a CactitiTe 
Terb, which is nearly allied to the preceding infinitive of pur- 
pose ; as, * I exhorted him to do it;' ' he made Israel to sin? 

8. To express the direct object or complement after a verb ; 
as, *he desires to learn f Is. 7 : 16, 'That he may know to re* 
fuse the eviL' This is a greater departure from the primary 
meaning, but still s(»newhat of its force remains. 

4. To express the nominative, whether subject or predicate ; 
as, Phil. 1 : 21, 'To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.' 
Prov. 14 : 8, 'The wisdom of the prudent is to understand hb 
way.' Prov. 18:5, ' It is not good to accept the person of the 
wicked.' This use can be ascribed only to a certain lawlessaess 
in language. It is comparatively modem. 

5. ft is used after other parts of speech which convey ihe 
import of the verb ; as^ ' desiring to leam^ ' desirous to leamj 
*the desire to team? 

6. It is joined to a noun or subject to express an attributive 
ffelation ; as, ' a house to let? ' a letter to he written^ * a task fo 
perform? These are equivalent to and may be expressed in 
other languages by participles. 

7. The preposition to thus used with an infinitive often de** 
notes necessity or possibility ; as, * I have to lament^ ' I have (• 
work hard,' ^ I have much to vyrite? This arises from the force 
of the preposition to, as given above. 

Oct 1845. 
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Art. XXXIV. — ^The Accusative and Infinitive or SopiinB* 

1. There is another use of the participial which deserves at- 
tention, namely, the construction of the accusative and infinitive 
or supine. This construction occurs particularly, when the sub- 
ject of the activity implied in the infinitive difiers from the sub- 
ject of the leading verb. Comp. the case absolute, Art. Xy^T 
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2. The aocasatiye with an infinkhre ooenn very frequently in 
Greek and Latin, and oocupies oonsiderable space in our daaaie 
grammara. It is more rare in English and some modem hm- 
guagee. This is owing to the progressive logical development 
of language. 

3. This construction has occasioned mudi difficulty and some 
diversity o£ cwinion among grammarians, bat is now thought to 
be capable of a ready solution. 

(1.) As the accusative with the infinitive interchanges in 
German and English with a subordinate or dependent propou- 
tion, the older grammarians naturally regarded this construction 
as merely a substitute for a subordinate proposition. But they 
overlooked the {act that the subordinate proposition in this ease 
stood itself in the objective relation to the leading verb, which 
was transitive and had no other object d^)endent up<m it, 

(2.) The general dependence of this construction on the lead- 
ing verb bemg admitted, it was for a long time a matter of 
debate, whether the infinitive depended on the accusative, or 
the accusative by attraction on the infinitive. But both parties 
in this discussion went astray. 

(3.) W. Wachsmuth, in a monograph on this subject, (Hal. 
Box. 1815.) ascribes the origin of this construction to the con- 
traction or abridgment of two distinct propositions. But this 
explanation is confused or obscure. 

(4.) In later times the theory has been adopted by many 
grammarians that the accusative and infinitive constitute a 
double object, a direct and an indirect, each alike depending 
on die* leading verb of the sentence. So A. Crosby and othen. 
This is an approximation to the truth. 

(5.) The doctrine now held by the more judicious gramma- 
rians M this, that the accusative with the infinitive is the appro- 
priate form for the logical factiiim relation. As the logicd 
factitive (see supra, p. 74, 75.) expresses an adjudged or inferred 
effect, and is resolvable into a proposition, the infinitive, as 
involving the idea <^ a predicate without the predicatioB| is 
adapted in its own nature to express this factitive. But the 
noun and the infinitive, though equally dependent on the lead- 
ing or principal verb, constitute an apposition, which in this 
case is predicative, not attributive. 

This construction, however, is sometimes used to express the 
real and the moral factitive ; as,, ^thou makest me to laugh ;^ 
' militem abire jussit* 

9 
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4. TIm comrtnictioii is foimd in QreA and Ltttin not only 
after verba MenUmUU ei dedarandiy etc. bnt ako after j^oases 
widdtk are emuval^it to sodi Tertw; as, *ad salutem civium 
invenku esM Zo^et oonstat,' a logical fiustitiye ; 'neoease est semr 
per beatum esse sapientem^^ a real fiMstitive ; ' victorem parcere 
▼ictis aequnm est,' a moral fectitiye. 

5. Weissenbom makes a veiy p<^>er distinction between the 
two propositions ; puto Cajum gratumy 'I think Cains a grate- 
fol person,' where only the first accnsative is the passive object, 
and gratum^ ' a grateful person,' is properly the result of the 
activity implied in the verb puto^ and Cajum gratum esse puto^ 
^I Ihink Oaius to be gratefal,' where botii Cajum and gratum 
eem ^4he rise of gratitude' are passive objects after puto, 

6. This construction is much restricted in the Teutonic dia- 
lects. Its use in fiogUsh has probably been encouraged and 
promoted by the study of the Latin and Greek classics at school 

t. It ou||ht to be <M)9erved here that in English the use of 
the simpie infinitive is v^ rare ; as, 'John bf^e him depart;^ 
hvt the infinitive with to, L e. the supine, is more common ; as, 
^ I advised him to go^ 

8. But the infinitive form whidi we have thus fsn examined 
does not cover the whde groimd of the infinitive and supine, as 
^94 shall see by the neit article. 

Nov. 1865. 



Abt* XXXV.—- Ths SuBBTAimvB PiJtTtcipuL or nro. 

1. BssiDxs the ordinary in&iitive^ (mt substantive participial, 
which is formed firom the ancient infinitive by chopping the 
infiivitive termination an or en, there is another substantive par- 
iidpial which is formed fixsn the same ancient infinitive by 
strengtnening the termination. Thus firom the Meso-Gothio 
hairan^ ' to bear,' we have hecur ("whence to hear) and hearitng. 

12. The legitimate fhncti<His ot this substantive participial in 
wg it is difficult to state with exactness. It seems to be prop- 
erly used in certain cases, particularly afUr prepositions, where 
the supine with to is inappropriate. 

Thus *J am weary ^h^gariag them,' not * I am weary to hear 
them,' (as in Is. 1 : 14.) the preposition io not being adapted to 
express the relation between weary and bear. 
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^Tbese aie tlie bur spirits of the baav^si^ wUdi g» fbHh 
frim standing before the Lord of all the earth/ Zech. e : 5. aoi 
' which go forth to stand before the Lord of all the ea<th»' £» 
this would give a directly oppoate meaning. 

^ This by no means hinders the book yrorn hsinff a nsefol QB%'- 
not * this by no means hinders the book to be Sk useful one.' 

'To prevent us yroin rashly en^^^iiHa^ in arduous or daageiQVia 
enterprises.' 

* Sne was engaged in reading Plato.' 

' By estabHshing good laws, we secure our peace.' 

3. This form in ing has been thought by some a true or 
pr(^r infinitive, but ^e infinittve with to oooupiw that plaiM 
already. It is rather a supine^ or oblique caae of the infinili¥«k 
It is only by a doubtful extension of the use of the Ibrm in, ii^ 
that it bacomes a proper infinitive ; see infra. 

4. This substantive participial in ing has been oonfeiinded by 
moflt grammarians wilh the adjective participial in i»g* But 
these participiak have a distinct origin, as will be shorn in the 
next article. 

5. The substantive participial in ing^ as such, seems to admit 
Beither an article^ nor an adjective, nor a genitive to piece(iB*it; 
but if the form in ing be preceded by an article, or by au adja^r 
tive, or by a genitive, it then beoomes an abstraet verbal wpm^ 
no longer governing an accusative directly, but having tbe 
construction of other verbal nouns. It is no longer a propsr 
participial. 

6. The principle aimed at by the old erammarians in their 
statements was probably this : the form m ing^ while haviag 
the reetion of a verb, may be modified by an adverb, but not 
by an article or an attributive ; and while having the conalniOr 
tion of a noun, may be modified by an article or an attributive, 
but not by an adverb. This is accordant with the prinoiplea i£ 
Becker. 

Thus this abstract verbal noun takes an adjective instead of 
an adverb ; as, ' useful for the dear understanding of the word of 
God ;' comp. ' useful for dearly understanding the word of QoH 

7. There is often an ambi^ity in the use of the verbal noon^ 
as, ' in the hearinff of the philosopher ;' * in the preaching d[ 
Christ ;' the perij^raatio genitive being the geniUve either of 
the subject or of the object. The ambiguity is removed in the 
fiiat example by substitutinf * in the p£loso|^er's hearivig,' or 
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'in hearing the philoaopherf and in the second examj^le bj 
snbatitating ' in Chrisfs preaching,' or * in preaching OhrisV as 
the sense may require. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the judidons Crombie should 
speak of an active meaning of the form in ing^ in the phrase, 

* m the philosopher's hearing,' and a passiye one in the phrase 

* in hearing the philo60|^er ;' whereas the word kecaring is equal- 
ly active in both phrases. For the phrase 'in hearing the phi- 
losopher' is to be resolved grammatically into 'in one's hearing 
the philosopher,' and not into 'in the philosopher's being heard.' 

8. Ihis verbal noun, although it expresses action, expresses 
action more abstractly, or with less reference to time. Comp. 
Madvig on the distinction between iigere and etctio in Latin. 

9. "nie abstract verbal noun, like any other notin, may be 
employed as the subject nominative, the predicate nominative^ 
or the passive object, as occasion may require ; as, 

' The worshipping of idols is forbidden ;' ' covetousness is a 
worshipping of idols ;' ' we regard the worshipping of idols as 
sin ;' as well sA^mthe worshipping of idols there is sin ;' ' such 
worshipping of idols f ' their worshipping of idols* 

' 2%e sailing of ships in winter is dangerous;' 'he thought 
the sailing of ships in winter dangerous.' 

10. When verbals in ing denote an exercise or employment, 
rather than simple action, they are used freely in any situation, 
without an article, adjective, or genitive ; as, 

' I like writing,* 

'He supposed, with them, that affirming and denying were 
operations of the mind.' 

' Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing^ or striking 
fi>r striking^ or cursing for cursing* 

The nouns thus used are reading, writing^ spelling^ parwng^ 
ciphering, surveying, drawing, and many others. 

11. When verbals in ing, by the figure metonymy, denote 
resultant states or concrete existences, they are employed of 
course, as other concrete nouns, with or without the article, as 
occasion may require. They are also capable of a plural ; as, 
writings, hum^fferings; and that without entirely losing their 
abstract character ; as, sighings, huffetings, proceedings, 

12. As the substantive participial in ing has the Hving feroe 
of a TWiMV^ actionis, which verbals of Latin origin have not, 
the common mind is disposed to use it on all occasioiis where 
such a noun is wanted. Thus 
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(1.) There is a rtrong tendency in popular langaage to em- 
ploy the sttbfitantiTe participial in ing as a simple inmiitiTe or 
subject nominatiye in the sentence ; as, 

* SxcUing such disturbances is unlawful.* 

* Rightly understanding a sentence depends very much on a 
knowledge of its grammatical construction/ 

* Not aikndifi^ to this rule is the cause of a retj common error.' 

* It finds that acHna thus would gratify one passion ; not ach 
in^y or aetinff otherwise, would gratify another. Campbell. 

(j^) There is a strong tendency in popular language to em- 
ploy the substantive participial in ing as a simple inmiitiTe or 
predicate nominatire ; as, 

'Another £Eiult is allowing it to supersede the use of a point* 

* This was in feet converting the deposit to his own use.' 

* If the case stand thus, 'tis dangerous drinking.^ Collier. 

*■ Jt will be but Dl venturing thy soul upon that.' Bunyan. 

(8.) There is a strong tendency in popular languafife to em- 
ploy the substantive participial in ing as a simple inmtitive or 
passive objeot, after the leacMng verb in the sentence : as, 

* I intend doing it' 

' I remember vneeting bim.' 

^ She regrets not having read it' 

^ One abhors being in debt' Blair. 

* Polite is employed to signify their being highly eivitieed! 
Blair. 

(4.) There is a strong tendencv in popular language to em* 
ploy the substantive participial m ing^ even witn a genitive 
noun or pronoun ; as, 

*' Since the days of Samson, there has been no instance ot a 
marine accomplishing a task so stupendous.' 

'My going will depend on mj father's giving his consent* 

But all ^ese examples are disapproved of by Mr. Goold 
Brown, the Grammarian, who has examined them with great 
thoroughness and ability; see his Grammar of Grammars^ 
New York, 1851. 8vo. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
authority can stem the current of this usage. 

13. There has been a strong tmdency, which is now greaj;!/ 
diminished, to employ forms m ing with the rection of a verb, 
even when preceded by an article ; as, / 

' The mixing them makes a miserable jumble of truth and 
fiction.' 

9* 
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*JtiBthe giwng differtni names to the same objeot' 
* When we have in view the erecting a column^ 
'The same objection lies against the employing eiaiues! 
Such language is found in Lord Karnes, Sheridan, £L Tooke^ 
Dr. N. Wehster, etc, but will, at the present day, be approved 
by no one. 

14. There is evidently in some cases a broad diffidence be- 
tween the accusative of a noun used before a partidple, and 
the genitive of a noun used before a verbal noun ; as, ' he felt 
his strength declining^ and * he was sensible ci his sirength^s 
declining,* 
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Abt. XXXVL — Origin of the Ekolibh Forms ik iso, 

Writkrs on English Grammar universally, so &r as I am 
acquainted, regard the terminaticm of the present active partici- 
ple in ifig and that of the substantive participial, whidi is ex- 
pressed by the same letters, as radically and idaitically the same. 
Hence they have made frequent statements in respect to those 
forms of words, which on any other supposition would appear 
highly absurd. But in my apprehension, these suffixes have no 
necessary connection. They are radically independent of each 
other, and have an entirely distinct origin. Their resemblance 
in sound and orthography is to be ascribed to pure accident, or 
a certain freak in language. This proposition may be proved 
by tracing the origin of each. 

The source of the present active participle may be easily 
shown. Its parentage is clear and undoubted. Its heraldry is 
ancient and honorable. No princely family in Europe can boast 
equal antiquity. 

Sansk. bhar-antj (whence nomin. hhar-an, accus. bhar-aniam.) 
bearing. 

Zend bar-ant, (whence nomin. bar^ans, accus. bar-entemy) 
bearing. 

Pers. purs-an and purs-endeh, asking. 

Greek gfifffav^ (whence accus. ipif^ovra,) bearing. 

Lat ferens, (wnence accus. ferentem,) bearing. 

Goth i ^^^^^'^i (whence accus. bair-andana^ bearing. 
' ( bind-ans, (whence accus. bind-andanaf) bearing. 

Old. Germ, pini^mter, binding. 

Old Sax. bind-andf binding. 
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Anglo-Sax. hmi-inde^ binding. 

Old Norse, hind-andi, binding. 

G^rm. brnd-endy binding. 

Dutch, hind-endey binding. 

Old Eng. ioanc^, * doing;' cnomde^ 'crying;' Upande^ 'leap- 
ing;' /tvanc^, ' living,' in Chaucw; glittercmd^ 'glittering,' ia 
Spenser. 

Mod. Eng. hearing^ binding, dwng^ glittering^ 

Thus the participle or adjective partidpial has an unbroken 
succession as to form and meaning jfrom the early Sanskrit 
down to the last, step, scilicet, the Engli^, when the forms 
doand and doing, livand and living, have by an unaccountable 
freak of language been confounded. 

The substantive participial or verbal noun in ing is radically 
distinct from the participle or adjective participial having the 
same termination, as is easily shown from ihe original languages, 

Gk)th. infin. bairan, to bear ; bindan, to bind. 

Old Germ, heil-unga, a healing ; pifind-unga, a finding. 

Old Sax. sigl4ng, a sealing. 

Anglo-SaiL dcms-ung, a cleansing ; brec-ung, a breaking. 

Old Norse, horwr^ng, a grieving ; bind-ing, a binding. 

Mid. Germ, wam-unge, a warning. 

Germ, halting, sl holding; send-ung, a sending. 

Dutch, baar-inge, a bearing ; houd-ing, a holding. 

Eng. a bear-ing; a bind-ing; a kold-ing; a send-ing. 

Thus the substantive participial goes back to the Gothic in- 
finitive; whence arises its meaning and construction. 

Abt, XXXVn. — Syntactical Rules. 

Syntax, besides explaining the syntactical combinations, or 
the constituent parts oi a proposition, treats also of the different 
processes which, by exhibiting the relation of the words to each 
other, develop the meaning of the sentence. 

These processes are concord or agreement, rection or govern- 
ment, and collocation. 

Concord or agreement is the correspondence of one word 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. See Art 
XXXVIII. where this subject is illustrated from the Latin 
language. 



ReeHam or gowemmaU is wboi omb void feq i uw i ttiodier to 
be put in a oertaia caae ot mode; w hiA how etqr, ahrsjrs de- 
pends cm the significnncy. See Ait. XXXlX, when Uub sab- 
ject 18 iUoBtnited from the English bng^iiaga 

Oo ll ^ea t Um is the snangcment or positioa of words in a sen- 
tence. See AiL XL. idiere this subject is illastrated from 
TsriouB languages. 

The rales of syntax, in oor common gramman^ ave embraced 
mder these three heads. They are distinct frmn each other, 
and ezhanst the sabject 

Collocation, howerer, indndes sJso pmictaation. And ooHo- 
cati<m and pnnetaatioii together accord with, or rather repre- 
sent, the pauses and Tsrious intonations in qpoken langoage. 

Uninflected languages have no agreement, and very little 
government. They depend almost solely on coUocation. 

Not. 1865. 



Art. XXXVUL — Concord or Agrsemsnt. 

Concord or agreement is the correspondence of one word 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. 

The grammatical concords were formerly regarded as of suffi- 
^ent importance to merit a distinct consideration by themselves. 
But in some of our latest grammars the rules of concord have 
been so intermingled with the rules of government as to occa- 
sion not a little confusion. A philosophic explanation of the 
«everal concords may not be without its use. 

1. Concord of a Verb with its Nominative, 

der or Deil^ \^ ^^^ ^^ ^*® ^^^ nature involve number, gen- 
on accoun trf' • ^**. *<^^^^®d '^"^ i*^^ inflections for them, 
in order to e ^^ i^elation to the nominative or subject, it must, 
*ii these respe^f^ *^^^ relation, agree with its nominative in 
P cts ; ag^ mulier amata eaty the woman was loved* 
2. Cfonr ^ 
-As ih. jiw- ^ 9fan Adjective with a Substantive, 

order to sho^^^^ ^ inflected by number, gender, and case, in 
** ??**•* Office wff^***^^ ^ ^® substantive which it modifiei, 
'^ — ^Wo^ a irrJ^ ^^^ substantive in these respects; m, 

o^^oa W(»nan. 
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3. Concord of a Substantive wiik a Swbstantive. 

Two substantiyes, expressing independent existences, but 
standing in the like relation, are put in the same case; and if 
the annexed substantive is varied by gender, also in the same 
gender ; as, philosophia magistra vitae^ philosoj^y the mistrefls 
of life. 

4. Concord of a Pronoun with its Antecedent. 

A pronoun, whether relative or other pronoun, if it be varied 
by gender, number, or person, agrees witt the noun to which it 
refers in these particulars, but its case depends on the construc- 
tion of the clause to which the pronoim belongs ; as, puer gui 
Uffitj the boy who reads. 

GnnDML RncABKS on the Foca Oonoobins. 

1. A collective noun or pronoun, or noun of multitude, as 
being virtually a plural, may be construed as such ; as, pars 
epulis onerant mensas, part load the tables with dainties. 

2. Two or more substantives singular, connected by a copu* 
lative conjunction, or by the preposition cum^ forming virtually 
a plural, may be construed as such ; as, grammatica quondam 
ac musice junetae fuerunt, grammar and music were formerly, 
joined. 

3. Where different genders are concerned, the masculine 
takes the lead of the feminine or neuter ; as pater mihi et mater 
mortui sunt^ my ^Either and mother are dead ; tempos vitae ma- 
gister est, time is the master of life. 

4. The neuter gender, as being the most comprehensive, is 
employed in adjectives, 

(1.) When used in the most general sense ; as, h^or vineit 
omnia, labor overcomes all things. 

(2.) When referring to an indeclinable word, or to a clause ; 
as, v€Uiare culpd est suave, to be free from blame is pleasant. 

(3.) When ref<^ng to a noun, but without regani to its gen- 
der ; as, triste lupus stedmlis, liie wolf is a destructive thing to 
the stalls. 

(4.) When referring to things without life, but of different 
genders or numbers ; as, labor voluptasque dissimilia natur&y 
labor and pleasure are naturally unlike. 

5. Substantives of the neuter gender, when they denote per- 
sons, sometimes have adjectives agreeing with them in the ma»- 
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cvUmehy n eonsirueiio ^ tenmm ; Ba^ eajtUa ooujuiraiimtiU caeH 
9unt, the beads of the oonspiracy were slkin. 

6. When a oompotmd subject is made up of DominatiTes of 
different persons, the verb a^ees with the first person rather 
than with the second, and with the second rather than with the 
third ; ss, si iu et Tullia vcdetis, ego et Cicero vtdemus, if yom 
and Tullia are well, I and Cicero are well ; haee neque ego neque 
tufecimtts, neither I nor 70U have done tbese things. 

V. The following are cases of attraction, 

(1.) Where the verb agrees with the predicate instead of the 
subject in number ; as, amantium irae amoris iniegratio est^ the 
anger of loyers is a renewal of love. 

(2.) Where the verb agrees with the noun in apposition in- 
stead of the first noun ; as, Volsinii, oppidum Ttucoruniy eon- 
eremcUum est, Volsinii, a town of the Tuscans, was consumed 
bj fire. Here is also a comtructio ad aenaum. 

(3.) Where the relative pronoun agrees with a following noun 
instead of its antecedent ; as, Thebae^ quod est caput^ Thebes, 
which is the capitaL 

Aug. 1844. 

It was easy to conjecture that ecmccHrd in its origin was a 
diimiBg of sunilar final sounds ; as, dominua bonte^, dominft 
bono, regnum homum. And this conjecture is now conjSrmed 
by the analogous faet, that, in the South^African dialects oon- 
oord has arisen from alliteration, or a chiming of iiutial sounds. 
Thus in Swahere, one of ihese dialectB, ibitu ibdogo, negoidum 
paryum, plur. mtu icridogo, negotia parva; imtt mtdogo fnttatu, 
ttes tenu€« arboiw. 

Nov. 1866. 



Aat« XXXIX. — ^Reotion or Goi^brnuskt. 

This topic includes the government of verbs, tibe government 
of adjectives, and the government of partioles. This last, how- 
ever, falls under compound sentences. 

Nov. 1866. 

L Government of Verbs in English. 

The progress made in grammatical science makes a new ex- 
liibition of this topio desurable. 
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1. Sttljectivd Teirbs, as dieir meaning is complete in them- 
selves, require no complementary object; as *John deeps f 
* Henry stands^ They admit freely, however, like other verbs, 
finpplementaiy or incidental objects. 

2. Objective verbs, in order to develop their full meaning, 
Teotm^e a complementaxy object after them. Thus 

(1.) Some objective verbs, in order to develop their full 
meaning, require an o/ccusative object^ i. e. an object merely 
passive; as,*1heyeat brflod;^ *Gk>d cheated the tcarW This 
is expressed in Ebaglish by the objective case. 

(2.) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a dor 
five object, i. e. a personal object, also reciprocating the action 
of the subject, and interested therein ; as, ' they yielded to the 
enemy ;^ * he gave the book to John? This is usually expressed 
in English by means of the preposition to or /or. 

(3.) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a gen- 
itive object, i. e. a real object, also acting on the subject, and 
oaHing out his activity; as, * he repents o^ At«/o//y;' 'he is 
ashamed of hie conduct? This is usually expressed in En^ish 
by means of the preposition of or from, 

(4.) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a/oe- 
tittve object, i e. an object produced by the action of the verb 
on the accusative or merely passive object; as, * they chose him 
king;'* *he was thought a tyrant? This b usually expressed 
in Engli^ by a noun in apposition. 

Some verbs have two of these objects at the same time ; as, 
'he gave the hook to him;'* Hhey appointed him chairman? 

These are supposed to be all tlie complementaiy or necessary 
objects. 

3. Verbs, whether subjective or objective, admit without dis* 
orimination all'the supplementary or incidental objects. Thus 
(1.) Any verb admits an object of locality ; as, ' the ball rolls 
on the ground;'* * they wounded him in the street? 

(2.) Any verb admits the object of time; as, 'he died in ^ 
winter;'* 'they summoned him yesterday? 

(3.^ Any verb admits the object of manner; as, 'he lived 
hajppUy;^ 'he wrote the letter quickly? 

(4.) Any verb admits the causal object; as, 'he died from 
potieon;^ 'he shunned them /row /ear.' 

The same verb may admit several or even all of these sup- 
plementary objects; as, *tw the morning the enemy was quickly 
driven from the field hy our gtms? 
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The varieties of these supplementaiy objects are aJmoat end- 
less. 

The same external form is often used to express very differ- 
ent objects ; as, ' he fought for his hing^ with a dative object; 

* he contended for the prized with a genitive object ; * he was 
taken /or a rogue^ with a fectitive object; 'I contended /or an 
houvj with a supplementary object of time. 

Jan. 1851. 

• n. Government of Adjectives in En>gUshu 

The government of adjectives may be treated in a manner 
analogous to that of the government of verbs. 

Adjectives, like verbs, are either subjective or objective. 

1. Subjective adjectives, as their meaning is complete in 
themselves, require no complementary object; as, ^ white;' 

* round ;' ' awake.' They admit freely, however, like other ad- 
jective, supplementary or incidental objects. 

2. Objective adjectives, in order to develop their full mean- 
ing, require a complementary object to accompany them ; as, 
' a A^ar^rending si^ht;' 'he was useful to his country;^ 'he 
was desirous (/jprat«e / ' mistaken /or an Aone^f man.' Thus 

(1.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their full 
meaning, require a merely passive object. This happens, how- 
ever, omy in compound words; as, 'a 4ouZ-stirring event;' 'a 
heartrending sight' 

(2.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their full 
meaning, require after them a dative object, i. e. a personal ob- 
ject, interested in and reciprocating the action of the subject 
noun. This object is expressed in English by means of the 
preposition to or for (the usual representatives of the ancient 
dative) ; also by towards^ against^ etc as, ' good to Isrtiel;'* 
'useful /or man;' 'pious towards God;'' * offended against his 
servant.^ After the adjectives like and near, it is espressed by 
a simple objective case; as, 'like God;^ 'near hisfnend,^ 

(3. J Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their fall 
meanmg, require after them a genitive object, i. e. a real object, 
also acting on the subject, and calling out his activity. This 
object is expressed in English by means of the preposition of 
or from (the usual representatives of the ancient genitive) ; also 
by abouty at^for, tn, on^ over, tOy upon^ with; as, 'ashamed of 
hts conduct ;' ' free from crime ;' ' uneasy ahout his child ;' ' dis- 
gusted at the deed;^ ^Bonyfor hisfatUt;^ 'joyful in our God;^ 
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'dependent on him;'* 'Tictorions over the enemy;'* 'accustomed 
to me habit;'* 'relying upon his word;^ 'pleased Vfitk the Uuk? 
Afler the adjective worthy it is expressed Dj a simple objectire 
case; as, 'it was worth, tkeprice,^ 

(4.) Some objectiye adjectives, in order to develop their full 
meaning, require after them a factitive object, i. e. an object 
produced by and resulting from the action ea^reased by the 
adjective. This object is usually expressed in English by a 
noun in apposition ; also by means of the preposition for or 
into; as, 'taken prisoner;^ 'mistaken for an honeet man;* 
* changed into mne,* 

Some adjectives have after them two complementary obiecta 
at the same time ; as, ' patient of fatigue for his friend;* ' nght- 
ing/or liberty againet the enemy;* 'devoted to death for hie 
country* 

lliese are supposed to be all the complementary or neoessafy 
objects. 

3, Adjectives, whether subjective or objective, admit with- 
ant discrimination all the supplementary or incidental objects. 
Thus 

(1.) Any adjective admits an object of locality ; as, ' studioaa 
at school ;* ' ai^amed of his conduct at home.* 

(2.) Askj adjective admits an object of time ; as, 'indolent 
in eummer;* ' toiling all day for money.' 

(3.) Any adjective admits an olject of naanner; as, ^dan^ier^ 
pusly sick ;' ' zealously striving £or glory.' 

(4.) Any adjective admits an object of causality ; as, ' eco- 
nomical from necessity;* ' subject to his master from fsar* 

The same adjective may admit several, or even all these sop- 
plementary objects at the same time ; as, ' he was, Jrom obst^ 
naey, busily engi^ed aU day at Paris on his object.' 

^ese are all t£e classes of supplementary objects, but. the 
subordinate varieties are without number. 

The government of adjectives is usually passed over in silence 
in our common grammars ; yet it has some importance. Its 
place has been supplied in part, as in Hiley's English Grammar^ 
and in Worcester's Dictionary, by tables of the construction of 
verbs and adjectives. The subject needs to be more fully 
labored. 

Feb. 1861. 
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Akt. XL. — OoixooATioir. 



1. BssiDSB Concord or Agreement and Bectkm or Ooventr 
ment, OollocfttMm or Anaagement is m important part of 
Syntax. 

2. By cMoeatkm is intended the definite order in whidk I3i9 
memben oi the propoeitioB, or the membecB of the ^rntaotioal 
eombination, foDov each other. 

8. OoBoord and rection express the ^jrammalioai relati<MDa of 
the members of the syntactical combmation ; but coUocalaon 
at avrangament exhUHts (1.) the unity of Ike propoeition, or of 
the iyntaetieal eombtnation, by bringing together the memb^B 
ef the 9anie ; and (2.) the subordination of one m^nber of the 
syntactical combination to the other, by placing the leading 
iiMMibai last, so that the afcronger intonation nsay Mi upon it. 
The collocation and intonation thus affect the logical form of 
the bought or idea. 

4. Many enooniivms hare been passed by our beet ondcs on 
a correct collocation. It adds a sreat charm to all language ; 
hat especially to writing, which has not the aid of the Toioe. 
It is the great secret of a clear and enwgetic style, to which, 
h uM w r er, Ufw toi&y attain. For it requires a praetibed as well 
as a discriminating mind to seiae in continuous oomposition the 
envect relatiopahip of i^ the words. 

5. The general principle of eoUooation m dS languagea ia, 
tihai the woida moat closely connected In thought should be 
brought nearsst in location, in order that their relation to each 
ether may u>pear. But this principle is too general to be of 
BMMh practKNd utility. Beades it does not decide which c{ 
two related words is to have the precedence. 

6. To undeistand fiiUy the true nature of collocation or ar- 
rangement, we are not to consider single words directly, but to 
lake words in groups ; and that not at hap-hazard, but in ac- 
aordance with the ayntactical combinations, which have been 
ulreidy explained. 

t. There is with grammarians a natural or logical order of 
t)^ members of a sent^ioe, acccH*ding to which me modifying 
word follows the word modified, as if arranged thus : ' commu- 
nications evil corrupt manners good.' Here corrupt comes after 
cammunUxUions, i. e. the premcate follows the subject ; evU 
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eoine» after communieatUmij and good after moiMwra^ i e* ib« 
attribute follows the subetaniiTe ; and mannerB oomcs after eer- 
mpty i. e. tihe object follows the verb. There is ako a logical 
airan^ment for the yarions kinds of attribntea $mA, for die raii- 
ons kinds of objects. 

8. There is perhaps no language which foUowa the logical 
order altogether. Most languages deviate from it BomewhaL 
Thus the Hebrew deyiates as to the arrangement of snl^t and 
predicate ; the ilnglish as to the arrangement of sttbataiilire 
and attribute ; and the Latin as to the arrangement ai verb 
and object 

9. Most languages, however, have a definite order of thear 
ovm, which is fbllowed when no disturbing forte, as emphaaiai 
change of modality, etc intervener This appeam to thoaa 
speaking the language the naturid order ; and any infringement 
c^ such order is readily and immediately perceived by them. 

10. The Chins9€ is an uninflected langnage* The IbUowing 
examples from H^musat's Ghrammaire Chinom wiU eodiibit ihk 
Chinese collocation: ^ehing jin^ sanctus homo; ^wAng h&o 
ehin^ rex amat viriutem *, ' thiAn tchi nUng^ heavea o£ com^ 
mand, L e. oofomand of heaven ; * t$^ Kim y^n Uj Ooniiieiua 
raro loquebatnr lucrum. 

11. AcetM'ding to the normal or regular collocation in He^ 
hreWf the attribute follows the substantive, and the object fol« 
lows the verb; but the predicate precedes the subjeet; aa^ 
^M n^iZT tityn ta a wise son gladdens the fiither, Prov. 10 : 1« 

D-wirj b9 ST»'5"^n tanrfy^ rt^n^ bs^? and Jehovah God brought 
a <k^ sleep^pon the man, Gen. 2 : 21. 

The Hel»%w, in deviating from the logical oKler, seem to have 
regarded the verbal idea as the leading one in the sentence. 

12. The leading principles of Gh'eek collocation are as 5[)llows: 
(1.^ The predicate follows the subject, Ihe attribute the sub- 
stantive ; but the object goes before the verb. Thus dMgw 
6yad^hv na^obg nal(f^ notel, Matt. 7 : 17. 

This deviation from the logical order ^ves compactness to 
the sentence. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are arranged before and 
after the substantive. Thus 6 iftdg hi»tgog awfd^^ mens amicus 
sapiens. 

(3.) Objects of different kinds are arranged on the following 
plan : oi ^Blhivs^ tad^J^ t^ ^^ hv Maga^vrt fo^ Diifim^ 
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mJi&S irlM^aop, Hellfflies iHo die in Maralihofne Persas bene 
Tieernnt ; «$ nat&i %b ^$^Xior didtofUj puero fibram do. 
Tlie Greek in oc^ocation pays great attention to liiyfhm. 

13. The lending principles of Latin eollocalion coireepond 
nearly with the Greek, and are as follows : 

(1.) The predicate follows the subject, the attribute £c>Uows 
the substantiye ; but the object precedes the verb. Thus 'arbos 
bona fructus bonos fiicit,' Mat f : 17 Yulg. 

This deviation from the logical order has the same object as 
in Greek. 

^2.) The different attributes are arranged thus : * columna 
9€hda aurea erecta est ;' ' naves longas trigiiUa refecit ;' ' hora 
moTtiU destinataf ^homo, ^frcmdaevus^ ex Itcdia^ Cctii pater j 
nnper mortuus est Alexandriae.' 

(3.) The different objects are arranged thus : the accusative 
before the verb, tiie dative before the accusative, the notation of 
time, place, cause, and means, before the dative ; as, ' Deus olim 
in monte legem populo parendam benigniter dedit' 

The peculiarity of Latin collocation consists in its concinnily, 
as developed hj the fibres chiasmus and anaphora. 

Exofmple of the ckuwmus^ ^ Quam multa enim, quae ficetri 
eausd nunqtiamfacereimLSyfacimus causd amieorum} 

JSsfample of the anaphora, ' Ut non nequidquam tantae virtu- 
tis homines judioari deberet ausos esse transire latisHmtnn flU' 
men, aseenaere altissimas rupee, eubire iniquieeimum loeumf 
quae facilia ex difficillimis animi magnitude redegerat.^ 

Example ofchiaetrvae and anaphora combined, Simon Ock- 
ley, vir orientalibus literis eruditue sed parum a re &miliari 
copioeus, ut Saracenorum historiam acriberet, contraxerat aes 
alienum, quod quum dissolvere non posset, datus est in cus- 
todiam.' 

14. The leading principles of German collocation are as 
follows : 

(1.) The predicate follows the subject, and the object follows 
the verb or adjective ; but the attribute precedes the substantive. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are arranged thus : ' drey 
gute, ehrliche Menschen ;' ' diese drey gnten Leute ;' ^ jene vi^ 
ersten tapfem Manner,* those four first brave men. 

(3.) The different kinds of objects are arranged according to 
their logical worth ; viz. form<words are subordinated to no- 
tional words ; objects of the individual to objects of the Had \ 
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HdTerbial objectii of time,pUu9e, and totisaSty, to cotnpi^nMtluy 
dbjects ; dative or <a»e or the petson to the case of th« thitig^ 
Hie aecQsaliYQ to the factitive ; all objects to the wmfieoiietiMf 
local relation. 

Getinan tolloeation hftt t^vo pecnliaiiths : 

(1.) It distinguishes the subordinate ]>ro])r>si1Soiti fttrh. tihft 
leading ptotyo«itH>n by inverting the order of the parts of the 
pt^dicj^ ; as/or tirf piesktr^>&nf * Ich Weiss, dasBs &t pflttfrbun iitti 

(2.) It gires a compa^tneitt to the "V^hote feentisne^ hf placing 
1^ predicate in th^ leaditig ptopdsilion, and tih^ t^ itself in 
itkt subordinate proposition, ift vtA dose txf lihe S^temsi^ ; J(% 
* der Yater hat dem Sohtre diBS Bnch pndkenM} 

15. Hits leading pTinoiples of JBnpUsh «oliotatioli taf^ to fol- 
lows: 

^1.) The preditatfe «tand» altet the subject, the obj&tA rfher 
the verb, but the attribute stands before the noun; tB,*tff9 
^Ofnrrtttnidati&M ixfrtupt ffood fnxtnners,^ 

^2.) IJifferent attribute afo arraiigod thtifi ! • ffiHife vny htt 
ieeurned friendsC 

(3.) Different dbj^dcts m»^ be ^rraitged thus: ^ Mb yaff$ tmk 
^fiple to kim ^ietdii^, 

14. OoUocadon in an English simple sent^rae majr be tout- 
aidered more minutely under the following heads : 1* sul^jetit 
and predicate ; 2. substantive and attribute ; 3. rerb or adjec- 
tive and object ; 4. arrangement of various attributes ; 6. ar- 
rangement of various objects ; 6. arrangement of auxiliary and 
verb ; Y, arrangement of preposition and object ; 8. adverb. 

(1.) Sublet and Predicate. — Hie predicate follows the sub- 
ject ; as, * the horse runs,' This is the proper logical order. 

(2.) Substantive and -4Wn5w<e.*-^The attribute precedes the 
8ubst»itive ; as, * good men.' This is contrary to the logidd 
order. So whenever the attribute is a single word, and readily 
receives the st^ess of voice. But whenevier the attribute is ex- 
tended so as not to receive the stress of voic6, the logical ordtir 
is restored ; as, * a mind consdxms of right f ' a wall three feet 
thick ;^ *a woman, modest, sensible, and virtuous;^ ^ a being 
ifnjinitdy wise.^ So in poetry; *to the isles AttanHcf and in 
many technical terms ; as, * heir presumptive / * notary puhtidj 

(S,) Verb or Adjective and ObjeeU — The object follows the 
vert) or adjective ; as, * Alexander conquered Darius.* Hiis is 
also the logical order. 

10* 
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f4.) Atiributes qf different it»iu2f.— These follow, in Engliah 
ana in the Teutonic dialects generally, a truly philoeophic rule 
or principle ; as, ' these my two learned firienda. See Joel Cha- 
pin^s Anal and Philcs. Gram. (1851.) p. 173. But the attri- 
butes seldom all precede ; as, * an old man, from Italy, Ciuub' 
£Either, deceased lately.' 

(5.) OljecU of different kinds, — ^The objects here seldom all 
follow the verb ; as, * yesterday, in the paLaoe, the king volun- 
tarily relinquished the throne to his son.' 

(6.) The Auxiliary and Verb. — ^The verb followB the auxil- 
iary, the auxiliary haying been originally a full rerb, and fol- 
lowed by an infinitive ; as, ^ he toill go.^ 

J 7.) The Preposition and Complement — ^The preposition pre- 
es, as its name imports ; as, ' to Boston.' In this way too, 
the preposition takes its natural place between the verb or ad- 
jective and ihe object 

(8.) Adverb. — ^The adverbial object, when very short, precedes 
the verb or adjective ; as, ' he wisdy refused ;' a very good man.' 

Besides the normal or regular collocation, there is in most 
langua^ a rhetorical and an euphonic collocation. 

We have confined ourselves in this article to simple sentences, 
and to the normal collocation. This is important as lying at 
the foundation of all collocation. 

Nov. 1855. 
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Art. XLL — Compound Propositions. 

Man was not long satisfied with the utterance of detached 
simple propositions. He soon felt the need of expressing their 
mutual relation and connection. Hence in continuous discourse 
we often find two or more propositions bound together. In 
this way arises the compound proposition. 

1. A compound sentence or proposition is the combination of 
two or more sentences or propositions into one ; and of course 
the union of two or more sentiments or thoughts into one com- 
pound sentiment or thought. The single propositions, in refer- 
ence to the compound proposition, are called members or clauses. 

2. As in the compound word, and in the syntactical combi- 
nation of ideas, the unity of idea is indicated by the continuity 
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of utterance and the inionatioii ; bo in the oampoimd propoai- 
tion the unity of thought is indicated bj the same means. 

The continuitj of utterance in the compound proposition re- 
quires that the pauses within the jHroposition be shorter than 
mose which separate it from the preceding and following eon- 
text. 

The intonation of a compound sentence must be such as to 
give to one member of the same a logical prominence or pre- 
cedence oyer the other. This afiSocts merely the logical worth 
of the two members. 

Although the union of two propositions into one is indicated 
mainly by the intonation, the special relatiou of the memben 
to each other is pointed out by their import, position, and the 
use of conjunctions. 

3. Conjunctions serve to express the relati<Hi of propositiona 
to each other ; but they perform this office less perfectly than 
has been generally supposed. 

4. The perfect compound proposition is always bimembral ; 
but the copulative or imperfect compoxmd may consist of any 
number of terms. 

However numerous may be the parts of which a perfect 
compound proposition consists, it may always be formed by re- 
peated combinations of two parts. There is no occasion tor 
compounding three unlike members directly. 

5. When two propositions, each expressing distinct thoughts 
or sentiments, but not of the speaker, and not standing m a 
logical relation to each other, are so united into a single thon^t 
or sentiment, that one proposition, merely as an idea or notion, 
forms the complement of the other proposition, the former 
proposition is said to be siibordinate to the latter, and this kind 
of union is called snhordination. 

The logical relations of thoughts are causality and antithesis. 

6. When two or more propositions, each expressing distinct 
thoughts or sentiments of the speaker, and standing in a logi- 
cal relation to each other, are so united into a compound thou^t 
or sentiment, that each continues to be a lliought or sentiment 
of the speaker, or to exist in a manner independent of the 
other, such propositions are said to be co-ordinate to each other, 
and this kind of union is called co-ordination, 

1, The same proposition may be a leading proposition in 
reference to one proposition, and a subordinate proposition in 
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TCfermee to wHyilier* i», ^I re^^ tihw ftietod, w^ fv5«^^ nti^, 
when I do wi>oiif/ Her« *wlio HBbnfces me,' is subordinate to 
*' I psspect Ike frMwd,* wsd * wbeb I do wtong^ id Bubordinate to 
* wko r^Hikes tn^/ 

«. Hie euae tibo^glil or Mntineiit, tsttaiSsrg in & given lo^- 
cal relation to another thought or sentiment, maj ofbentim^s cm 
^ekpreflsed either oo-otdinatelf or «aborcBnately, at tbe will of 
tile flpeak«r; aa^ Mareui Umda^wr, Jtam hMte$ tntdt, 'MarcnB m 
fptaaeiy for he ooa<Hieted the enemies ;* and Mhrcni laudato j 
quia hostes vieitj *' Marcus is praised, beeanse he conquered the 
^aemies.' In the foitter ^kse the addttional danse acquires 
fa w gw rtMioe, in the latter the causidity is made emphatic. 

The diBtinGlion between Eng.fo^ and hemn$e is essentially 
the same as that between Gr. /<i^ and Sr*, or that betwieen Lat 
ifiam and f tM, or that between Geim. derm and weit This 
difltioction is soBsetimee overlooked; see Oreene^ Anal. p. 152. 

9. The external form of the composition is sometimes at vari- 
ance with its intemal nature. Thus a coK)rdinate thought may 
vppevt as a sabordinate idea, and a subordinate idea may ro 
presented as a co-ordinate thought ; as, 'he had just arrived, 
when he set off again,' for ^ he set off again, when he had just 
arrived.' So Lat ' legebam tuas literas, cum mihi epistola af- 
fertur a Lepti.' But this construction must be regarded as 
abnormal. 

Jan. 1856. 
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AflCT. XLEL — ScTBOBOiKATiTK Ooiirooiin Paopom»roi!m. 

1. J^ wibordinatwe or nAordimc^nj^ prop^ticm has been 
explained in the preceding Article. 

2. The subordinate proposition afandi in a pwnmatk»l re- 
lation to ihe leading proposition, i. e. it is a member or factor 
of some syntactical combination ; while co-ordinate propositions 
stand in a logical relation to each other. 

8. The subordinative proposition is not to be regarded as a 
•oompo6iti<m of already existing parts to a whde, but as a de* 
vek^ment from the simple proposition. Thus ^one vho lies 
will steal,' is developed from * a har will steal ;' ' a soldier, toho 
it cowardly^ deserves contempt,' is developed from * a cowardly 
aoklier deserves contempt;' *an artide which m yood easily 
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fincb one teko will purehaae it^ is devBloped from *• a pockf ar- 
ticle easily finds a parchoHr;'' ^whenever yo» vriU^ jou can 
]m>ve #Aa/i your tm72 is/vMy is developed from ^af any moment 
jou can prove the freedom of your wilV 

That is, a notional word^ whetbor it denote a snlsject^ attii- 
bttte, or object, may be expanded into a prc^KMution, and an 
idea expressed in the fonn of a thougbt. 

In this way tbe notiimal w<xd returns to the form oat of 
vbicb it originated. 

4. Subordinate propontions may be tenned mtjeeUpropoti-' 
HonSy attribute-j^ropositionSj or objeci-propoeitioM^ according as 
th^ represent a suliject, attribute, or object But in practice 
it will be found more convenient to distribute them thus : 

^1.) Substantive prepositions, including subject-propositions 
ana complementary object-propositions. 

!2.) Adjective propositions, or attribute-propositions. 
3.) Adverbial propositions, or supplementary object-prqpo- 
sitions. 

5. Subordinate propositions are naturally developed from 
participials, (or from verbal substantives and adjectives having 
somewhat of the nature of participials,) and correspond to the 
three kinds of participials ; viz. substantive clauses or proposi- 
tions to the supines, adjective dauses to the participle, and ad- 
verbial clauses to the gerund. To these also correspond three 
species of subordinate conjunctions or conjunctives. 

6. This derivation of subordinative propositions from simple 
propositions seems to be confirmed by the &ct, that the more 
ancient languages had participials, where the more modem have 
subordinate clauses. 

Y. Subordinate propositions, as oompMed with the participi- 
als, out of which they are developed, are more emphatic, and. 
express definitely the time, mode, and particular relation to the 
main proposition, which the participials do not. 

8. The subordinate proportion sometimes has a different 
origin from that specified above. Thus it may arise (1.) from 
a quoted thought or sentiment ; as, ' my teacher told me, that 
these were planets ;^ (2.) from a quoted question; as, *he asked 
me, where I was bom;^ and (3.) even from a thought or judg- 
ment of the speaker ; as, ' I nave procured a new work, which 
pleases me much^ But in either case it is no longer a thought 
of the speaker, but merely an idea modifying the main propo^ 
sition. These are spurious or abnormal subordinate propositions. 
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9. The milxMrdituite popontioft k vnudljr ntrodaeed Iff k 
reiative pronoan or pwtide, to wkidi eorrespondi a demousUi^' 
tire pronoan ot paiticley expreaed or vndentoodf in the leading 
proposition. The natme of the demonatratiTe pcononn or par- 
ticle determineB the ehatacter of iha saboidinate proposition. 

10. An unemf^tic or unittportant woid camot be deinel- 
oped into a proposition* 

11. Sabordinate propoeitiana are moie neoeaiarj in wiitten 
than in spoken language. 

12. The aubotdmate pic^KMkioii maj occupy three diffevent 
positions: 

(1.) Before the leading proposition; a% ^^ yeu tvere here, 
jou would think otherwise.' 

(2.) After the leading proposition; as^ ^joo woi^ think 
otherwise, if you were hare^ 

(3.) Between the parts of the leading proposition ; aS| *you, 
^yotf v>ere kere^ woitld think otherwise.' 

13. The character oi the subordinate proposition, (whether 
substantive, adjective^ or adTorbial,) deprads not <» the form 
of the relatire, but on the form of the antecedent e^qncssed or 
undeistood; as^ 

' I do not know where he UJ Subst prop. 
'The place where he feU is marked by a monument, 
prqx 

' He died where hefeU^ Adv. prop. 
' I do not know when he died! Subst prop. 
' I remember the day when he died! Adj. pn^ 
'I was absent when he died! Adr. prop. 
Jan. 1856. 
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Art. XLin. — Substantive PROPOsrrioNS. 

1. Suhetantive propoeitione are a species of subordinate prop- 
ositions. They are so called, because, in reference to the lead- 
ing proposition, they occupy the place, and follow the construc- 
tion of a substantive. 

2. We distinguish four varieties of this proposition, viz. (1.) 
the proper or abstract Substantive proposition ; (2.) the concrete 
substantive proposition ; (3.) the quoted thougnt or sentiment ; 
and (4.) the quoted interrogation. 



3. Tb» ptyper enhtkaa^re propositioii wrwm from a substan- 
tive participial, cr a verbal sofaBtantive, developed to a proposi- 
tion, and connected with the main proposition by the particle 
thicU^ Thus from ^ to make maajr books' is developed the prop- 
osition ^ that we should make many books ;' from ' the oonge* 
Ifltion of water by eold' is devdoped 'that water should congeal 
by cold ;' from ' the existence of God' is developed * that God 
WBia! It eocptesses the abHract idea of en activity. 

4. This substantive proposition is employed, 

(lA To draoto the subject; as, * tbmt 4hd esistt, is demon- 
alrable;' 'it is a law of natara, ik(U waler ihouid conceal 5y 

(2.) To denote the inuaediate compiemeni or passive object; 
aa, * we believe ihat Ocd ixistsJ ' He re^oiees imt ice isnfrw} 

(^) To denote the second complement; as, ^&e Bible 
teaches us thU Ood is love J 

(4.) To denote the attributire genitive; as, ^ihe b^f thai 
GodiMMtB alaaost mnveraally prevails.' 

The subject and the pntive objeet diffor only in their oolkn 
efttion. 

S* The second variety of tins ^proposition, expreoaing the con* 
Crete idea of an eodsteaiBe, is derived immediately from an ad* 
jective pcopoaitkm used substantively, and keomiecled with the 
leadiiig proposition by the oompoond relatives, whoeo^ ifAat, 
whatsoever or whatever^ Umi, etc as, *'wlu»9 hvith medom re* 
joiceth his fether,' Prov. 29 : 3. ^I knew not what U wuj 2 
Sam. 18 : 29, 'he took notice of what happened;^ ^whatsoever 
is rights I will give you;' Matt. 20: 4. 'handsome is that 
handsome does;'' ' tluU thou doesiy do quickly,' Jolm 13 : 27. 

6. This substantive proposition is employed, 

(1.) To denote the subject; as, ^ whoso hearkeneth unto me 
shall dwell safely,' Prov. 1 : 33. *what is right for one is right 
Jbr another.' 

(2.) To denote the immediate complement ; as, ^ what men 
sow, Hi^ must expect to reap ;' ' whatsoever I have, I will give 
you.' 

*J. The quoted thought or sentiment is treated as a developed 
ihou^t or sMitiment, and introduced also by the particle that; 
as, ' he told me that the earth was rounds 

The particle that^ in English, is often omitted ; as, 'he says 
i^^ was so! 
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8. Tbe qnotatkm has the fiAowing Yarkty ci forms: 

(1.) Solomoii said thai the lioar of Qod k the begimung of 
wiadom. , 

(2.) Solomoii aaid: ^The fear of God is the begimuDg of 
'wwdom." 

(3.) ''The fear of Qod k the b^mnhig of wisdom,'' said 
Solomon. 

(4.) ''The fear of God," said Solomon, "is the beginning of 
wisdom." 

9. !l%e quoted queBtum, the fourth kmd of sabstantive pro^ 
ositions, is derived from an intenogative proposition, but it is 
treated like a subordinate proposition. It is introduced by 
whsther, if, or some interrogative partide ; as, ' it is doubtfiu 
whether it be to;^ 'I know not if it is true;^ 'I know not who 
he isy or where he i$J But interrogative forms will be considered 
by themselves hereafter. 

10. On the partide tkeU, see infra. 

11. The particles employed to introduce the substantive 
jMTC^Kwitions are (1.) for the abstract idea of an activity, the 
parade that; (2.) for the concrete idea of an existence, the 
compound relatives, whaeo^ what^ whatever, that; (3.) for a quo- 
ted thought or sentiment the particle that; and (4.) for a quo- 
ted question, whether, if, or interrogative partides, who, which, 
whai, where, whence, whether, when, how, why; also interroga* 
tive compounds, whtrrfore, wherein, etc* 

Jan. 1856. 



Art. XLIV. — Aiktsotivb Profositiokb. 

1. Adjective propositions are a spedes of subordinate propo- 
sitions. They are so called, because^ in reference to the leadmg 
proposition, tibey occupy the place, and follow the construction 
of an adjective. 

2. They arise also from adjective participials, or verbal ad- 
jectives, developed to a proposition. Thus from ' Balbus, fiav- 
ing a sword, drew it,' is developed ' Balbus, who had a stocrd, 
drew it ;' from ' the prudent man looks to tlie friture,' is devd- 
oped 'the man who is prudent, looks to the future.' 

3. The adjective proposition, in its full form, is introduced by 
a relative pronoun adjective, referring to a demonstrative adjec- 
tive pronoun, expressed or understood, in the leading proposition. 
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Tbe relative adjectiye pronoun agrees in gender, irambef , and 
case, with the Bubstantive to be supplied in the subordinate 
proposition ; as, 'the man, v)ho (which man) told me, is deadf 
' the woman, whom (which woman) you saw, is alive f ' the per- 
sons, to whom (which persons) you gave the money, are abseai.' 

4. This gives us a beautiful system of correlatives ; as, Mw 
or IkcLt man who or that; this or thai woman who or that; thit 
or that thing which or that; the plaee where or in which; tk$ 
ibae when or in which; the cause why or wherefore; the man- 
ner how or in which ; siich as, 

6. The demonstrative, however, is always omitted, tmleis H 
happens to be emphatic. 

In English, the relative pronoun is also often omitted *, a% 
*the house (which) I left was a happy one;' ^ we must maloe 
the best terms (which) we can.' 

6. The adjective proposition sometimes suffers abridgment ; 
as, 'will Et^iaod, so happy m the enjoyment of (he new li^ti^ 
throw herself into the arms of the papacy ?' 

V. The adjectiye proposititkm is employed, as an attribute; 

(1.) To modify^ sulgect; as, 'iJie merchants who dftttt 
there ate wedlihy J 

(2.) To modify the complementary object; as, 'they cott^ 
snmed all the provinons which we had collected.^ 

(3.) To mooify the supplementary object ; as, ' we found him 
iar the iioase that he hadformetly inhabited,^ 

8. The wtoxds employed to introduce the adjective propon- 
tion are relative pronouna, as whoy which, that; and relative 
yattieloB, as where^ whither, whence, when, how, as; and soma 
oompotm^ with prepositions, as where/ore, wherein, etc. BiA 
afl ttiese words we comprehend under tiie general term of con- 
junctions. See infra. 

Jan. I85«. 
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Art. XLV. — ^Adverbial Propositiokb. 

Adverbial proposition is a favorite technical tenn of the new 
or Beckerian philology. 

Adverbial prj(^>ositions are a species of subordinate proposi- 
tions. They are so called because like adverbs they n^odify 
die verb of the leading proposition. 

11 
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They snse also from adverbs, or from adverbial phrases, de- 
veloped to a proposition. Thus from the adverb * suddenly* is 
developed the proposition, * before one is aware;' from the 
phrase, * before cock-erowing,' is developed the proposition, ' be^ 
iiwre the cock crow ;' from the phrase * during Kfe' is developed 
tibe proposition * while I have my being.' 

These propositions express the modification of place, Ume^ 
manner, cause, and intentity. They do not express the com- 
plement or immediate object of the verb. They generally pre- 
cede the leading proposition. 

The particles introducing adverbial proportions are properly 
relative adverbs, which have a demonstrative or antecedent, ex- 
pressed or understood, in the leading propoeitioiL This relative 
and antecedent, by their correlation, bind the propositions to- 
gether. 

This correlation of the demonstrative and relative is a pecu- 
liar process in language, and exerts an extennye and powerfid 
influence over its various forms* 

These adverbial propositions may be classified as follows, and 
exemplified from the Common English Version. 

I. Adverbial propositions of pUice, like adverbs of place in 
the simple proposition, express the where, the whence, and the 
whither. 

Where thou lodgest, {there) I will lodge. Ruth 1 : 16. 

Before I go {thither) whence I shall not return. Job 10 : 21. 

Whither thou goest, {thither) I will ffo. Ruth 1 : 16. 

The demonstrative here, as it is easily understood from thto 
relative, and is not specially emphatic, need not be written, 
Btit in the following sentence it is very properly retained. 

Wliere yoUr treasure is, there will your heart be also. Matt 
6:21. 

II. Adverbial propositions of time, analogous to adverbs of 
time in the simple proposition, modify the predicate of the 
leading proposition by expressing the event during which, (as, 
when, while,) before or till which, and after or Hmce which the 
action of such predicate is exerted. 

As they went to tell his disciples, {so) Jesus met them. Matt 
28 : 9. 

Here adverbs of manner are used as adverbs of time, and 
the demonstrative is omitted as before. 

Whensoever ye will, {then) ye may do them good. Mark 
14: 7. 
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Here an adverb of time is employed, and the demonstrative 
is omitted ; but in the following sentence the demonstrative is 
properly retained. 

WJun Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him. John 12 : 16. 

While I live, will I praise Jehovah, L e. the while that I live, 
will I praise Jehovah. Ps. 146 : 2. 

Here the noun while (i. e. time) has passed in our concep- 
tions to become a sort of relative. 

Before (the time that) the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrioe. Matt. 26 : 75. 

Till (the time t?Mt) I come, give attendance to reading. 1 
Tim. 4 : 13. 

After (the time that) I am waxed old, shall I have pleasure. 
Gen. 18: 12. 

Since (the time that) thou art come down, no feller is come 
up against us. Is. 14 : 8. 

Observe the wonderful economy of the language in the four 
last examples in omitting superfluous words. # 

HL Adverbial propositions of the manner are introduced by 
the particles as, that, than, etc. 

(oo) forgive us our debts, a^ we forgive our debtors. Matt 
6: 12. 

He that smiteth a man so that he die. Ex. 21 : 12. 

They are more than can be numbered. Ps. 40 : 5. 

IV. Adverbial propositions of the cause are introduced by 
as, because, since, if, unless, except, although, that, lest, etc. 

As we have opportunity, («o) let us do good unto all men. 
Gal. 6 : 10. 

Here adverbs of manner are used to express causality, and 
the demonstrative is omitted. 

Because he could swear by no greater, he sware by himself; 
i. e. for the cause that he could, etc. Heb. 6 : 13. 

Since (the fact that) by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. 1 Cor. 15 : 21. 

Here an adverb of time is employed to express causality. 

If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest ; i. e. give 
the fact that thou believest, etc. Acts 8 : 37. 

The soul shall not eat of the holy things, unless {that) he 
wash his flesh with water. Lev. 22 : 6. 

How shall they preach, except {that) they be sent. Rom. 
10: 15. 
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TkoHffh be alaj me, yet will I trust in him. Job. 13 : 15. 

Judge not ^to the end) thai je be not judged. Hatt 7 : 1. 

Take heed lest (tJiat) any may deceive you. Mark 13 : 5. 

V. AdTerbial propositions <^ mtendty are introduced by (hat 
or U^, 

One is eo near to another, ihat no air can come between 
them. Job 41 : 16. 

The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied. Ex. 
1:12. 

An adverbial proposition is sometiDies abridged by omitthig 
the verb ; as, *• men, when old, are timid.' Such abridgments 
have the tone, the pauses, and the location of suboidinale pxop- 
ositioDS. 

May, 184a 

The adverbial proposition may be placed, 

(1.) Before the leading proposition; as, * when I arrived, I 
heard the news.' 

(2.) After the leading proposition; as, *1 heard the news, 
when I arrived,^ 

(3.) Between the parts of the leading proposition ; as, * year 
terday, when I arrived, I heard the news.' 

Jan. 1856. 



Art. XLVI. — ^The Species of Adverbial Propositions. 

• Adverbial clauses, owing to their variety and complication, 
need to be more minutely classified. 

There are five classes of adverbial propositions, answering to 
the five inquiries, where? when? how) wherefore? and how 
much ? 

I. Adverbial Propositions of Place, 

Of these there are three species. 

1. Those expressiDg the place where; as, * I reap, where I 
SOioed not^ Mat. 25 : 26. 

2. Those expressing the place whither; as, ^whither I po, ye 
cannot come,' John 8 : 21. 

3. Those expressing the place whence; as, *I come, whence 
he earnest 
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But each of these species is capable of manj varieties ; as, 

* I lived (there) where my friend was.' 

* I lived (there) whither my friend had gone.' 

* I lived (there) whence my friend had departed.' 

These all express the place where of the action predicated in 
the main proposition. 

These propositions respect place or space^ the most simple 
and the most obvious of the categories or predicaments of the 
senses. 

Note, — ^The ideas of space and time occasion much difficulty 
to the metaphysician who looks at them abstractly. But the 
mathematician measures things existing in space, and counts 
things occurring in time, with the utmost definiteness and cer- 
tainty. So also the language-maker speaks of things in time 
and space without any difficulty or embarrassment 

IL Adverbial Propositions of Time, 

Of these there are three species. 

1. Those expressing the point of time of the predicated ac- 
tion in the leading proposition, 

(1.) As coincident with the action in the subordinate clause ; 
as, * when the sun arose, then the stranger departed ;' * I was ab- 
sent, when his brother died? 

(2.) As preceding the action in the subordinate clause ; as, 

* before the sun rose^ the stranger departed ;' * one sees the light- 
nin<?, before he hears the thunder? 

(3.) Aa following the action in the sudordinate clause; as, 

* cfter the sun rose, the stranger departed ;' * the heirs divided 
his property, after he was dead? 

2. TTiose expressing the continuance of time of the predicated 
action in the leading proposition ; as, * I stood by, whilst it was 
being done ;' * since he has had a great income, he has had also 
great expenses ;' ' watch ye, until I come again? 

The particle since limits the time at its commencement ; the 
particle untilj at its end. 

3. Those expressing a repetition of the coincidence; as, *the 
king, whenever he saw a subject in want, always relieved him.' 

These propositions respect time, a category of the senses, 
hardly less simple and obvious than the category of space. 

11* 
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IIL Adverbial Propositions of Manner. 

An adverbial proposition of manner may express the maimer 
of the predicated action in the leading proposition, 

1. By stating its effect; as, *he speais so that he is not un- 
derstood,^ that is, he speaks unintelligibly, 

2. By comparing it with another action ; as^ 'he speaks, (U 
he thinks;^ *gm he thinks, so he speaks.' 

These propositions respect quality, one of the categories of 
fhe understanding. 

The place, the time, and the quality, all express grammatiGal 
relati(»n8 of ideas or notions, i. e. they serve to specify <Hr indt* 
vidualize the generic action predicated in the leading proposi- 
tion. They have also peculiar forms of the pronoun adapted 
to their use ; as, where, when, how ; there^ then^ thtts. 

On account of this general character, adverbial propositions 
of place, time, and manner, are placed after eadi other. 

IV. Adverbial Propositions of the Cause, 

Under the cause we include the numerous and complicated 
relations of the ground and conseqicence. 

These relations are not, like place, time, and manner, gram- 
matical relations of ideas, but they are logical relations of 
thoughts, and are properly expressed by co-ordinate proposi- 
tions. Neither have Aey any peculiar form of the pronoun 
adapted to their use. Why is merely an abridgement of An- 
glo-Sax. forhwy. 

It is only in an abnormal way that any of these logical rela- 
tions of thought take the form of a grammatical relation of ideas. 

We have a cross division of adverbial propositions of the 
cause. The ground may be either actual, possible, adversative^ 
or final. It may also be either real, moral, or logical, 

1. Tlve actual-real ground, or the proper cause, — ^One matter 
of fact is the ground of another matter of fact. 

This ground or cause may be expressed in a simple proposi- 
tion ; as, * Socrates died /rom poison;"* but its appropriate form 
is a co-ordinate compound proposition ; as, ' Socrates took poi- 
son, and died in consequence.' 

It is only when the cause itself is cast into the shade, and 
the causality is made prominent, that this relation is expressed 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical re- 
lation oi ideas. Hius 
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* SocratflB dtod, heanu$ he toakpaitotL* 
' The pear fell off, because it tnw ripe* 

The aotuaUreal ground is the baeie of all the odier lelatioiui 
of the groand and oonseqnenoe. 

2. !7%e actual-fnoral ground^ or (he motive, — ^A motive is the 
ground of a free or voluntary act 

This may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, ' Uie good 
child obeys /row affection;'* but its appropriate form is a co-or- 
dinate compound proposition ; as, WA^ good child loves hie pe^ 
rents, and he therefore obeys them/ 

It is only when the motive itself is cast into the shade, and 
the causality is made prominent, that this relation is expressed 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical rela- 
tion of ideas. Thus 

* Since I have trusted him thus far, I will continue to tmat 
him.' 

3. 7%6 actual-logical ground, or the reason, — One judgment 
of the intellect is the ground of another judgment of the intel- 
lect, or one proposition is the ground of our knowledge of an- 
other. 

This may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, ^-from his 
appearance, he is an honest man ;' but its appropriate fonn ii a 
co-ordinate compound proposition ; aa,^the night has been very 
cold, the flowers must therefore be frozen ;' ^ thejlowers arefir^ 
een, the night therefore must hare been very cold.' * The snow 
has melted on the mountains, for the valley is overjlovm,' 

This relation is thought incapable of being expressed as a 
subordinate proposition, because the stress or emphasis always 
lies on the cause as an assertion of the speaker. We speak of 
it here under subordinate propositions, merely to complete the 
view of the different kinds of causes. 

4. The possible ground, or the condition, — The actuality of 
the effect is conditioned by the actuality of the possible ground. 

This ground may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, 
' he will lay up money with suitable economy^ But it is not 
readily expressed by a co-ordinate compound proposition ; as 
the stress or emphasis cannot fall on an uncertain condition. 

The adverbial proposition of the possible ground constitutes 
the conditional clause or condition, and the leading proposition 
to which it is attached constitutes the conditionated clause or 
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consequent. As the condition precedes the thing conditionated, 
and the ground the consequence, in the order of thought, 
though not always in the order of expression, the condition is 
called the protasis or antecedent, and the thing conditionated 
the apodosis or condusion. 

The diflferent logical forms of this proposition in English are 
as follows. 

(1.) Those which express a simple supposition, without any 
expression of further uncertainty or doubt as to the existence 
or non-existence of the condition ; as, 

* If he has any thing^ he gives it' 

^ If it he of God^ ye cannot overthrow it,' Acts 5 : 39. 
(2.) Those which express the condition as future or contin- 
gent, but with the prospect of decision ; as, 

* If I ever have any thing, I will give it to you.' 

* If I should have ariy thing, I will give it to you.' 

(3.) Those which express uncertainty of the condition, with- 
out any prospect of decision. 

* If he should have any thing, he would give it' 

(4.) Those which express a consequence or a condition not 
realized; as, 

* If I had it, I would give it to you.' 

* If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me,' John 6 : 46. 
The different external forms of the conditionated compound 

proposition in English are as follows. 

(1.) Where the protasis or condition is introduced by the 
conjunctions if, provided, in case that, etc. as, 

* If I have money, I will give it to you.' 

* Provided you are sincere, I will forgive you.' 

* In case that he is guilty, he must be punished.' 

(2.) Where the protasis is introduced by indefinite pronouns, 
compounded with so or ever ; as, 

* Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth me,' Ps. 60 : 23. 

(3.) Where the verb in the protasis or condition is placed be- 
fore the subject This is without doubt an ancient subjunctive 
mood. 

* Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died.' 

* Had I been in his place, I would have acted otherwise.' 
(4.) Where the protasis is expressed by an interrogation ; as, 

* Is a man pinched with want ? Charity will relieve him.' 
^ Is thine enemy hungry? Feed him.' 

(5.) Where the protasis is expressed by an imperative ; as. 
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'Prove that to me, «nd I shall be aatiified.' 

' Obey and live.' 

'Live uprightly^ then thoa wilt be happy in another woikL* 

* Besiat the devUj and he will flee from yoo,' James 4 : 7. 

The use of the imperatire for the conditional exhibits, in a 
bappy manner, the close connection of the condition and result; 
as, ' this do, and live.' A conunand to do this is, as it were, a 
o<»imand also to live. 

For more concerning conditional propoeitioBS, see Art XLV IL 

6. 7%e adversative ground, or the concession, — ^The ground 
for the non-actuality of the predicated activity. 

The adversative ground is an opposing ground or cause, 
which is represented as inadequate to prevent the contrary 
effect. 

The adversative ground is expressed in simple sentences by 
means of the particles, in spite of, nottvithstanding, with, against^ 
etc. as, *he laid up money, in spite of his small salary ^ * we 
have, notmthstanding the long rain, a deficiency of water;' 'he 
departed against the will of his father ;^ 'he is contented vith 
his poverty,^ 

The adverbial phrase may be developed to a proposition ; as, 

' He laid up money, although his salary was smalV 

' Notwithstanding there has been a long roen, we have a de- 
ficiency of water.' 

' God is every where present, although we see him not J 

' Although insects do much injury, yet they are not without 
use.' 

But the co-ordinate compound is the appropriate form for 
the adversative ground ; as, ' t< has rained a long time, and we 
have yet a want of water.' It often must have this form. 

There are four varieties in the external form of this adv^bial 
proposition. 

(1.) That introduced by although, though, even if, noiwith'^ 
standing^ etc. as above. 

(2.) That introduced by however^ whoever, whatever, etc. as, 
'however fair his promises may be, yet he is not to be trusted.' 

(3.) That introduced by a question ; as, ' Are you seeking for 
glory? yet you cannot obtain it' 

(4.) That introduced by an imperative ; as, ' strive all you 
can, yet you will not succeed;' 'Uess God, and die/ i.e. al- 
though thou bless God, yet thou shalt die, Job 2 : 9. 
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6. 7%e uiUnuUe groundy or the purpate. 

The difttincdon between efficient and final caases is well nn- 
dentood. In ^dent causes we consider merdy the rdation 
between a given cause and an effect ; in final causes we regard 
the effect as an object aimed at, to which the cause contributes 
as a means. 

In ample propositions the purpose is expressed by the parti- 
cles, ybr, /or the sake of, tOjfram^ etc. as, 'I read /or enteriam- 
ment;^ ^the ambitious undergo much Jfor the eake of glory ;^ 
*he works hard to live;^ *the boy does right merely /row* /«ir 
of punishment.^ 

The adverbial proposition of the final cause is introduced by 
the partides that, in order that, etc. as, 

' Honor thy father and thy mother, that it may be well toith 
thee: 

' I tell it to you, that you may know it^ 

* The farmer manures his ground, in order that it may pro- 
duce more: 

' In order that he might escape, he changed his dress.^ 

The final cause or purpose is related to the moral cause, yet 

it seems expedient to separate it from the other causes, and to 

place it by itself at the close. 

JNhte, — Cause is one of the simplest and most familiar con- 
ceptions of the human mind. It has its origin in internal ex- 
perience, that is, in the consciousness of volition and action ; 
and is afterwards applied to external things. 

The numerous and complicated forms which the cause as- 
sumes, may be illustrated thus. 

A clerk is dependent on his salary for his srupport. We may 
say of him, 

* He lays up money, because he is prudent in his expenditures: 
Proper cause, or actual-real ground. 

' He is prudent in his expenditures, because he lays up money: 
Reason, or actual-logical ground. 

' He should lay up money, because he has a good salary: 
Motive, or actual-moral ground. 

* He will lay up money, if he is prudent in his expenditures: 
Condition, or possible ground. 

'He lays up money, although he has not a good salary: 
Concession, or adversative ground. 
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' He is prudent in his expenditures, tn order that he may lay 
up mcney,^ Purpose, or ultimate ground. 

V. Adverbial Propositions of Intensity. 

1. Intensity is greatness of force or strength, as differing 
from extension or greatness of bulk. 

2. Adverbial propositions of intensity are so called because 
they express the intensity of the predicated activity in the lead- 
ing proposition. 

8. It is only when the predicate is in the form of an adjec- 
tive, or when the verb is modified by an adverb, that its inten- 
sity can be expressed by a subordinate proposition. The inten- 
sity then refers immediately to such adjective or adverb. 

4. Adverbial propositions of intensity express the intensity 
of the predicated activity, 

^1.) By comparing it with another activity or with the same 
activity of anoUier subject, 

(a) In the way of equality ; as, 
^ This is as good, as that is bad,'' 

J He is as rich, as his brother.^ 
' He writes as fast, as the orator speaks,^ 

* He writes as fast, as yov^ 

The particles, here employed, whether relative or demonstra- 
tive, are those of manner. 

(b) In the way of inequality ; as, 

*The song of the nightingale is more various than the song 
of ih$ thrush? 

* He is richer than Ms brother? 

'He writes more beautifully than hU master? 

' This institution is more amply endowed than that? 

The particle than^ which is used here, is merely another ibrm 
of then^ die particle of time; as, 'James is older tibiaii John,' 
that is, 'James is more old, then John.' 

(c) In the way of proportion ; as, 

' Tlie m,ore they afflicted them, the more they multiplied.' 

* The more you sttuiy, the more you will learn.' 

The particle the used here is not the common article, but the 
Anglo-Sax. thy, the ablative case of the demonstrative pronouB 
se, seoj thcet. It is used in the above examples both as a de- 
monstrative and as a relative. 
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(2.) 67 exprefiriog tb« effect of the activity; aa, 

' He speaks so loud, thai ime may hear him in the street,^ 

' One is so near to another, that no air can come between th^m^ 

Note, — ^The English language, in expressing inequality^ here 
makes use of a participial construction ; as, ^ he is too old to 
learn,'' 

6. This species of adverbial propositions has no particles pe- 
culiar to itself but employs particles which have other uses. 
Hence these propositions have been differently treated by diffdiv 
€Bt grammariaBs. 

Weifisenbom in his Latin Grammar, and Eflhner in his Greek 
and Latin Grammars, join them with propositions of comparison. 

MorcU, Bauer, and Wurst, join them with propositions of 
manner. 

But, according to Becker, they form a distinct class by them* 
aelves, as intensity ia a distinct category, or predicament, frmn 
place, time, manner, and cause. 

6. These propositions are placed last as they modify the 
]>redicated activity less directly than the otliar adrerbial pxopo- 
iitions. 

Feb. 1856. 
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OoiminoyAi pioposHionB need still ftirdier esplaoidioii. 

The are called propositions of the possible OTound, as opposed 
to the real, moral, and logical grounds, which are ail actual. 

The logical maxim which comes in hero is this: ''positft con- 
ditione ponitar oonditionatom, et sublato condkionatotoliitur 
eondilia?* 

The doctrine of the possible ground, or the form of the eon* 
ditional proposition, is one of Uie most perplexing subjecta in 
grammar. 

The important problem is to make a lo^cal classification and 
a definite explanation of the different forms of this proposition. 
This classification should respect the mode of assertion in the 
mind of the speaker. 

Different languages differ greatly as to the development of 
conditional clauses. Of the languages which we shall notice^ 
the Greek is the most developed, and the Hebrew the least 
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1. The H^rew language bas two forms of the conditional 
propofiition, distingaisbed by the use of the particles tsM and ^V* 

(1.) The simple condition introduced by M ; as, 

*^If(ELeh, M) / h(we fmmd favor in the 'dght of the hing^ 
let Hainan come to the banquet Est. 5 : 8. 

'7)r(Heb. t^) thou wilt go with me, then I will go,' Judges 
4:8. 

*i)^(neb. ]3N) thy prnence go not with me, carry us not up 
bence/ Ex. 33 :' 15. 

(2.) The condition, contrary to the known fact, introduced 
by :)b ; as, 

'Tjf (Heb. !|^) they were wise, (but they are not wise,) they 
would understand this,' Deut. 32 : 29. 

'/)r(Heb. i)b) I should cause noisome beasts to pass through 
the land, (which I shall not do,) these three men only should 
be saved,' Ezek. 14 : 15, 16. 

*7)^(Heb. ^V) the Lord were pleased to kill us, (which he is 
not disposed to do,) he would not have received a burnt-offering 
at pur bands,' Judg. 13 : 23. 

2. The Cheek language excels in forms for the conditional 
proposition. It has four principal forms, as given by all the 
grammarians from Hermann down. 

(1.) Where the protasis has eif with the appropriate tense of 
tbe indicative, and the apodosis has also the appropriate tense 
of the indicative, or an imperative ; as, 

Mil %i ^Z^^t ^6g, *• if you have anything, give it.' 

(2.) Where the protasis has ia^ wiUi the subjunctive, and 
the apodosis has the indicative future ; as, 

*E&v T* %x^fji8v, dthoofisr, Hf we have anything, we will give 
it.' So John 1:11. 

(3.) Where the protasis has sY with the optative, and the 
apodosis has the optative with Sy ; as, 

EK tig TavTtt TtQiinot, fiiya fi Stv ^ek-fioBiS, * if any one should 
do this, he would do me a great service.' 

(4.) Where the protasis has et with an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative, and tbe apodosis an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative with &y ; as, 

Ef ti el/ev, idldov div, Hf he had anything, he would give it* 
So John 5 : 46. Heb. 4 : 8. 

12 
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The exutence of these distinetioiis in the Greek language is 
undoubted, and many attempts have been made to render &em 
clear to the EDgMsfa mind. 

According to Buttmann, the condition in No. 4. is impossi- 
ble, in the other numbers possible ; in No. 1. possible without 
any expression of uncertainty ; in No. 2. with Ibe expression of 
uncertainty, but with a prospect of decision ; and in No. 9. 
with the expression of uncertainty and no prospeet of decision. 

According to Prof. A. Crosby, the condition ia assumed in 
No. 1. as a &ct ; in No. 2. as that which may become a fact ; 
in No. 3. as a^ mere supposition without regard to fact ; and in 
No. 4. as contrary to fact. 

Others have stated it thus : the protasis is conceived of in 
No. 1. as real ; in No. 2. as partially contingent ; in No. 3. as 
absobitely contingent ; and in No. 4. as impossible. 

Perhaps better thus : 

In Nob 1. the protasis is assumed as actual, and of course the 
apodosis ia actual, and expressed in the indicative. 

In No. 2. the protasis is regarded as a contingency to be de* 
oided by time ; hence the apodosis is actual, and expressed in 
the indicative future. 

In No. 3. the protasis is r^arded as an absolute contingency, 
and the apodosis is left of course as an absolute contingency. 
Botii are in the optative mode. 

In No. 4. the protasis is represented in the imperfect tense 
as inchoative and imperfect, and by implication as never com- 
pleted ; of course the apodosis is the same, and represented in 
the same manner. 

Feb. 1856. 

3. Dr. Chs. Siedhof^ in a review of Zumpt's Latin Grammar, 
(Bibl. Sacra, Vol. IV. p. 429.) has, we think, greatly simplified 
the statement concerning conditional sentences in Latin^ a sub- 
ject which has been left m our common school grammars some- 
what obscure. 

He makes three kinds of conditions, and consequently three 
kinds of conditional sentences. 

1. The first is where there is an absolute uncertainty as to 
what is said in the condition ; as, 

* Si habeo pecuniam, tibi dabo,' If I have money, I will g^ve 
it to you. Here supply the antiUiesis, ^sed nescio,^ but I do not 
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know wbeditt I havis it <h: not ; tke pvobabSitf <m either 
is equal. 

2. The seocnd k where thore is a mere possibility, but not a 
probabilitj as to what is said ; as^ 

' Si kabeam peconiam, tibi dem,' If I should haye money:, I 
may give it to you. H^:e supply the antithesis, ^ded dumiOj 
but I doubt whether I shall have it ; it is more probaUe thai 
I shall not 

3. The third involves a complete denial of what is repre- 
sented in the conditicMQ, and of eourse in the dause ocmdition* 
ated; as, 

' Si haberem pecuniam, tibi darem,' If I had money, I would 
give it to you. Here supply the imtithesis, ^ aed nan habeOf 
eigo Qon do,^ but I have not, therefixre I do &ot give. 

' Si habuisiem pecuniam, tibi dedissem,' If I had had money^ 
I would have given it to you^ Here supply the Antithesis, ^nd 
non kahui, ergo non dedi,' but I had not, thereforo I gave noi. 

These are the different cases of the coadkioa or possible 
ground. The latter case is that of the piXH)^r conditkmiu mode, 
or the mode of the assumed aDtdthesis, which e^ddbits a eiiriaail 
phaiom^ion in languf^. 

A person, having no money, and therefore unable to give 
any, instetid of simply sayitg, ^ I have no money, and therefore 
do not give it to you,' makes use of an assumed antithesis, and 
says, ^ U I had money, I would give it to you ;' neither of 
which is true. 

Other examples are 

^ Si hoc dicereSy errares.' 

. * Si hoc dixitses, errasses.' 

' Si tacuisses^ philosophus mansisses.' 

' Si venisse* ad exercitum, a tribunis militaribus visus esste.' 

^ Alexandro si vita longior data e^et^ Oceaaum manus Maoe- 
donum transvolasset.' 

Aug. 1648. 

4. The German language has three forms of the conditional 
proposition, as given by Becker and Heyse. 

(1.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apo- 
dosis ; as, ^ wenn er sckuldig ist, so muss er gestraft werden,* if 
he is guilty^ then he must be punished. 

(2.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apo- 
dosis ; and also the protasis and apodosis are m the imperfect ^ 
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as, 'fMfin teh wcllUy ich koDnt' ilim recht viel Boses dalur 
thun,' ifltffould, I could do him much injury therefor. 

(3.) Where the protasis is onemphatic, and ft^ows the apo- 
dosis ; as, ' Ich feehte nieht gegen JHeh^ wean ich's vermeiden 
kann,' I do not fight €tgmn$t thee, if I can avoid it 

The German conditiona] proposition is introduced by toam, 
fidls, t0o, wo/em, etc 

The German is peculiar in using loenn (liter, 'when') an ad- 
verbial particle of time to introduce the prota8i& Comp. Or. 
ety Lat m, £ng. ifj which are not particles of time. Hence the 
Greek distinguishes between ei and Stb ; the Latin between n 
and cttm; and the English between if nod when; but the Ger* 
man uses wetm in both senses. 

The German can also express the protasis, by an interroga- 
tion, by an imperative, or by a verb in the conjunctive mode ; as, 

^Bepeh ich eine Tharheiiy so ist es Eure, Lester, nicht die 
meine.' 

* Trage Englande Fahne, und Dn bist frei.' 

^Hatte ich den kriegerisehen Talbot in der Scklaeht nicht fal- 
len sehn, so sagt' ich, Du warst Talbot' 

5. The English language appears to distinguish four forms 
or variations of the condition or possible ground. 

(1.) Where the protasis and apodosis are both in the indica- 
tive; ej^^'if it rame^ I cannot go out' Here all the contin- 
gency lies in the ignorance of the speaker. It dther rains or 
does not rain ; but he does not know which. 

(2.) Where the protasis is in the subjunctive, and the apo- 
dosis in the indicative; as, *if it rain UHnorrovt, I shall not 
go.' Here is a contingency arising from the event being a fu- 
ture one and of course uncertain. So Ex. 21 : 20. Lev. 22 : 6. 

(3.) Where the particle *ever,' at any time, is introduced; 
as, *t/Ae ever cornea, we shall know it' Here the condition is 
contingent, but to be decided by time or experience. 

(4.) Where the imperfect tense (expressing imperfect or 
inchoative action) is employed both in the protasis and the 
apodosis; as, *(^y« were blind, ye would have no sin.' Here 
the implication is that they were not blind, and that they had 
sin. 

Feb. 1856. 
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Art. XLVIIL— *Oo-oiu>ivatino OoMpoimD PEOPOsmoirs, or 

Co-ORDINAnON» 

1. Thb doctrine of subordmation, or of subordinatire com- 
pound propositions, has been already considered. 

2. 0(hordiMati(m is not, like subordination, the development 
of a compound proposition out of a simple one; but it is a 
combining of two distinct propositions into one. 

8. In co-ordination each proposition remains distinct from 
the others, and expresses a complete thought. 

4. The relations which sentences or thoughts haye to each 
other are called logieal relations, and pertain to a higher fune* 
tion of the human mind. 

5. The co-ordinating compound propositian is the appropriate 
form for the expression of these logical relations. 

6. The logical r^ations here concerned are those of causality 
and antithesis. 

7. The copulative combination expresses no proper relation 
between the propositions combined, but only a common rela- 
tion, (adversative or causal,) to a third proposition. It admits 
of more than two members. The union of thought is incom- 
plete. 

8. There are, philosophically speaking, according to Dr. 
Becker, only three relations in which the members or parts of 
a co-ordinating compound proposition can stand to each other ; 
first, that in which two assertions are simply coupled together^ 
secondly, that in which one assertion is opposed to another ; 
and thirdly, that by which we account for one assertion by 
means of another. 

(1.) The first of these relations is called copulative, 

* The man walked, and the boy ran.' 
(2.) The second is called adversative. 

* Wheat does not grow wild, hut it must be sown. 
(3.) The third is caused, 

* We could obtain no horses, therefore we were obliged to go 
on foot' 

The increasing of the number of these relations is contraiy 
to the doctrine of Dr. Becker. 

9. But in co-ordinate propositions we have to consider not 
only the logical relation of the propositions to each other, but 

12* 
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also fbe logical fonn of the oomponnd propoatioiif which con- 
nsts in the equal or unequal logical worth of the propodtionfl, 
and in the streas or emphaab laid on the logical relation be- 
tween them. 

10. The memben of a compoond co-ordinate proportion 
must be separated bj panseo. 

11. We may now iUnstrate the differ^t degreea of union or 
disunion between co-ordinate sentences. 

(1.) 'Snow is white.' 'God is etemaL' These propositions 
cannot be united. They belong to separate paragraphs, and 
must be pronounced with a l<»ig pause between them. 

(2.^ 'Time is fleeting.' 'life is short' As the propositions 
are kindred, they may be written in the same paragrajm. 

(9.) 'Hme is fleeting, and life is short ; we must be prepared 
to die.' Here the propositions are united by a single conjunc- 
tion. 

(4.) *Baih life is short, and much is to be done.' Here two 
conjunctions are employed, which makes the union still dostf. 

]fob. 1850. 
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Art. XUX. — ^The Oopulativb Compound Proposition, ob 

Tb£ CoPULAnva Combination. 

The yarieties of the copulatiYe coml»nation are as follows. 

L The copulative combination of two or more sentences or 
propositions, all of equal logical worth, and unemphatic 

Jvofe. — ^The logical wor& of a proposition is increased ac- 
cording to its prominence as a thought of the speaker. 

'The sun shines avid the air is mild.' 

'Heaven and earth shall pass away.' 

He chooses and rejects without discrimination. 

Here observe, 1. that the clauses have equal stress of intona- 
tion, because they are of the same tenor, or stand in the same 
relation to the mind of the speaker. 

2. That they are separated merely by slight pauses, because 
they are unemphatic. 

3. That they are abridged or condensed, when their form 
permits, for the same reason. 
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4. That wliett the tevms become Bumeious ihef ore capable 
of a rhythmical grouping, dependent on the minuter shadea cf 
meaning; comp. Hab. 8:17. Rom. 8 : 88, 89. 

This IS the simplest form of the copulative compound sen* 
tence. Here the one sentence or dauae is enlarged by the 
other ; or two sentences or clauses are combined into one aen- 
tdtaoe of greater or more comprehensiYe import. 

J£ two dauses of this kind hare a common subject, or predi- 
cate, or other member, they may be abridged by expressing the 
part which is common only once ; as, 'Hearen and earth shall 
pass away.' 

IL The copulative combination of two or more sentences or 
propositions, all of equal worth, and emphatic. 

^ Art is long, life is short, the judgment is difficult, the oooa- 
aion is fleeting.' 

'The duty of the historian is two-fold ; Jirst^ to himself ikmj 
to his reader.' 

•Their numbers were reduced ; pavtly by Yfsaj partly by pes^ 
tilence.' 

Here observe 1. that the clauses have equal stress of intona- 
tion, for the same reason as in No. I. 

2. That they sometimes omit the conjunction, which enables 
the stress to fall more easily on the propositions themselves. 

8. That the clauses are separated by longer pauses, on ac- 
count of their importance. 

4. That they sometimes take the ordinative and partitive 
particles, which has a similar eflfect to that of omitting the 
conjunction. 

This differs from the preceding in omitting the copulative 
conjunction, and in admitting a longer pause between the 
clauses. It is well adapted to ^ve a prominence to the clauses, 
but not to exhibit their common relation to a third thought or 
proposition. 

III. The copulative combination of two clauses of unequal 
worth, an emphasis or prominence being given to the second 
clause, thus forming a climax. 

'He has not only heard the lecture, hut also uudentood it' 
'He has heard, yea, understood the lecture.' 
^^ven the wisest may err.' 

Here observe 1. that the climax of thought is indicated by 
the intonation. 
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3. Thai the damm are eometimeB ci^Mible of eontractioii, as 
in the eeoond example. 

8. That one member maj be even entirelj soppreflBed, aa in 
the last example. 

This fi>nn is used when one thought is enlarged by another 
thc»aght of gpreater oompreheBsion. 

I v. The copulative combination of two thoughts, where the 
emphasis or stress is laid not on the thoughts as thoughts, but 
on their union or connection with each other, consisting in their 
common relation to a third sentiment or thought expressed or 
implied. For this we have in English different expressions. 

^He is both learned and wise.' 

*He is wise as toell as learned.' 

^He is neither wise nor learned.' 

Here observe 1. that the force of these expresnons consistB 
m the exclusion of all antithesis. 

2. That the intonation of the clauses is equal, and the pauses 
slight 

3. That the clauses are capable of abridgment 

4. And that in the first form the number of members may 
be increased; as, 'These things which ye have both learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen in me, do.' Phil. 4:9. So 
Rom. 14 : 9. 

There are two other classes of a mixed character. 

V. The adversative or causal combination in the form of a 
copulative. 

*He is poor and happy.' 
'He was a spendthrift^ and now is a beggar.' 
'The crime was discovered, and he must flee.' 
Comp. Mat 10 : 29. 12 : 6, 39. Mark 1 : 27. 
Here observe 1. that the combination is necessarily bimem* 
bral. 

2. That the logical worth of the members is unequal. 

3. That the intonation is like that of the adversative or oau- 
aal compound. 

VI. The copulative combination with adversative or causal 
particle added. 

'He is poor, and yet happy.' 

'He was a spendthrift, and therefore is now a beggar.' 
'The crime was discovered, and therefore he must flee.' 
Here observe 1. that the copulative combination predomi- 
nates over the other, which is thrown into the background. 
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2. That the oompound k intonated in the same waj, and has 
the same pauses, as the oopnlatiye compound. 

Note, — In the copulative compound the relation of the mem- 
bers to each other is not mtemal or immediate, but the relation 
is merely external, consisting in a common relation to another 
thought expressed or implied. Hence this combination is con- 
sidered as imperfect compared with the antithetic or causal, 
and iucapable of the unity which arises from the rhythmical 
intonation. 

Feb. 1856. 



Art. L. — ^Thk Adybrsativb Compound Proposition, or 
THE Adversative Combination. 

In the adversative combination, the union is much more 
complete than in the copulative ; the union of the connected 
thoughts lies immediately in their relation to each other, and 
not in their relation to something else ; only two thoughts can 
be thus connected : and one of the thoughts is made more 
prominent or emphatic than the other, by being placed last 
and by having a greater intonation. 

The classes of the adversative proposition are as follows. 

L Th& Antithetie Compound Proposition. 

'He is not an Englishman, but a Frenchman.' 
'He did not sail to India, but he held on his course to China.' 
In this form of proposition the second member negatives the 
first. 

The conjunctions here used are but, on the other handy etc. 

n. The Restrictive Comp&und Proposition, 

' The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 
' We ought to rejoice, but we must rejoice with trembling.' 
Here the second clause restricts or limits the meaning of the 
first, or shuts off a natural inference. 

The conjunctions here used are but, yet, only, nevertheless, etc. 

III. Tlie Disjunctive Oompound Proposition. 

''Either the world had a creator, or it existed by chance.' 
Hie conjunctions here used are either^ or; whether y or; else. 
Feb. 1856. 
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Art. LL — Causax Compoukp FlnoFonnoini ; ok vhb Cavsal 

GoMBIHATIOir. 

lUoHvi and OauacUive PrcpanHons, 

The Olatiye compound proposition, and the caiiftatire com- 
pound proposition, agree in the logical relation of their mem- 
bers to each other, but differ in the lo^cal worth of the same. 
Or, to be more explicit, the illative and causative propositions 
agree substantially in this, that their members have the same 
logical relation to each other, to wit, the relation of ground 
and consequence ; but the comparative logical w(»rth or import 
of the members, as expressing the ground or the consequence, 
is inverted. 

In the illative proposition, the second member, which of 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater logical 
worth, is introduced by an illative conjunction, as Lat igitur^ 
itaquey Eng. therefore^ hence, and expresses a consequence or 
conclusion from the first member. 

In the causative proposition, the second member, which of 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater logical 
worth, is introduced by a causative conjunction, as Lat. nam, 
eninij Eng, for, and expresses the ground or reason of the first 
member. 

In the compound proposition, ' you labor not, there/ore you 
have not^ the second member, which has the intonation and 
greater logical worth, is introduced by therefore , and expresses 
uie consequence or conclusion. This is an illative or conclusive 
proposition. If we invert the same, ' you have not, for you 
labor not^ then the second member, which has the intonation 
and greater logical worth, is introduced hy for, and expresses 
the ground, cause, or reason of the preceding member. This 
is a ca«4fia/tW proposition. The difference between the two lies 
in the comparative logical worth of the members or clauses. 

Illative and causative conjunctions, which now express logical 
relations of thoughts or propositions, originally expressed, like 
other co-ordinate conjunctions, merely grammatical relations of 
the predicate. The illative conjunction therefore denotes /or 
that or in front of that; as, 'you labor not, therefore (Le. in 
front of that) you have not.' The causative conjunction /or is 
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primarily a prepoeition, denoting before, or in front of; * you 
have not, for (i. e. in front of) you labor not.' In both cases, 
the consequence or conclusion is conceived of and represented 
as being prominent or standing out in front of the ground or 
cause. So in the illative conjunction hence. 

As these conjunctions express the relation of the ground and 
consequence only in a general way, of course they do not of 
themselves distinguish the particular species, as the real ground^ 
the moral ground, and the logical ground. 

1. Illative and causative propositions expressing the real 
ground : 

* You labor not, therefore you have not' 

* You have not, /or you labor not.' 

* God took Enoch, therefore he was not.' 
'Enoch was not, /or God took him.' 

2. lUative and causative propositions expressing the moral 
ground: 

* He is quarrelsome, therefore people avoid him.' 

* People avoid him,/)f he is quarrelsome.' 
' Time speeds, therefore seize the ds^y.' 
'Seize the day,/>r time speeds.' 

9. Illative and causative propositions expressing the logical 
ground: 

* He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 
*He is guilty, />r he blushes.' 

'^The ground is now wet, therefore it rained yesterday.' 

* It rained yesterday, /or the ground is now wet' 

Note. — ^Mathematical propositions admit of a very pecnUar 
inversion. Thus we may say, * the triangles have equal sides, 
therefore they coincide with each other;' or, *the triangles co- 
incide with each other, therefore they have equal sides.' So in 
some relations of the merely logical ground, we may either say, 
* the brook is very high, for a great deal of rain fell last night ;* 
or, * a great deal of rain fell last night, for the brook is very 
high.' 

Nov. 1848. 
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AsT. LIL— Thb Psbiod. 

1. Thk connection between our thoughts, whether extenial 
and accidental, or internal and neoesBary, often requires the com- 
bination of many propositions to a linguistical whole. Such a 
whole is a decompound sentence^ and when the union is com- 
plete, it may be called ^ period. 

2. The use of the period is a higher development of the 
power of thinking. The categories of antithesis and causality, 
which are involved in it, belong to a higher function of the hu- 
man mind. The consideration of this subject introduces us 
into a new province of grammar. . But the doctrine of the pe- 
riod, in its dictinctive chaiact^, is not yet a part of English 
literature. 

8. The true nature of the period has been misapprehended, 
for the most part, by writers on rhetoric and grammar. They 
have looked more to its external form than to its intenial nature. 

4. Various views have been entertained of the period. 

(1.) By 2^ period is usually understood 'a complete sentence 
from one full stop to another.' This is the only definition given 
by Dr. N. Webster in his Dictionary. But this is a very mad- 
equate account of the subject Surely * Jesus wept,' Jonn 11 : 
85. is not a period. 

(2.) Some, as Dr. Alex. Adam, have regarded eveiy com- 
pound proposition as a period ; but surely a copulative combi- 
nation, however extended, does not constitute a period. 

(3.) According to Wurst, a period is a compound sentence 
consisting of a protasis with the rising and an apodoeis with 
the falling inflexion. This is an approximation to the truth, 
for the union of protasis and apodosis produces the compact- 
ness which is required in the period. The simple protasis and 
apodosis, however, do not constitute a period. 

(4.) According to Campbell and Walker, a period differs 
from a loose sentence in not making complete sense till we 
come to the close. This again is an approximation to the 
truth. But these writers admit the uncertainty of their own 
rule. 

(5.) According to Heyse, a period is a compound sentence 
consisting of a protasis and apodosis, which are themselves 
variously complicated and compounded. 
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(6.) If we regard the definition of Heyse, as the appropriate 
form for co-ordinate propositions related to each other in th$ 
predicament of antithesis and causality, we shall hare the defi- 
nition of Dr. Becker, which meets our approbation. 

5. We are now prepared to state wherein the nature of a 
p^od consists. 

(1.) The period must be bimemhral^ as only two members can 
form tk proper unity. The parts, however, may be compounded. 

(2.) The members of the period constitute a protasis and 
apodosis, that is, th^ are mutually dependent and reciprocally 
related to each other. This arises from the antithetic and cau- 
sal x^ation of the members to each other. 

(3.) The unity of the leading members, which consists in their 
l<^cal relation to each other, is indicated by the intonation. 

(4.) The leading memberli must be separated by longer 
pauses. 

(5.) The subordinate parts must be so arranged, as not to 
disturb the unity of the whole, by a want of symmetry, ot by 
an ambiguous collocation. 

6. Dr. Becker supposes some fonns of the period to be nor- 
mal, and others abnormal. Adverbial propositions of time and 
manner form only abnormal periods. 

7. The normal and abnormal periods, taken together, include 
(1.) Co-ordinative compound propositions, whose members or 

single propositions are united by means of adversative conjuno- 
tions, as but^ yetj otherwise, on the contrary, etc. or by means 
ci causal conjunctions, as for, therefore, consequently, etc. 

(2.) Subordinative compound propositions, whose subordi^ 
nate clause is introduced by when, after, since, before, aHy if, 
although, etc 

8. Although all compounds are strictly binomial or bimem^ 
faral ; yet, in a qualified sense, a simple period is called himemr 
hral, as consisting of one protasis and one apodosis only, and 
other periods are called trimembral, quadrimemhral, etc ac- 
cording to the number of protases and apodoses. In Hab. 3 : 
17, 18, we have six protases and two apodoses. Even accord- 
ing to this nomenclature, however numerous the subordinate 
propositions may be, if there be only one protasis and one apo- 
dosis, the period is still bimembral. 

In the compound period the protases are co-ordinate to each 
other, and equal. So the apodoses. 

13 
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Hiere is no liniit to decompound piopoeitions, ^ther as it 
reftpectft their variety or their extent 

9. In a simple period, if the clauses are subordinate, a comma 
is used ; if the clauses are co-ordinate, a semicolon. 

In compound periods, a c<^n is employed between the pro- 
tasis and apodosis, and semicolons between different protases or 
apodoses. 

10. The period belongs ezclusiyely to the more elevated or 
solemn discourse. Its artificial structure presupposes in the 
speaker composure and self-possession, and in the hearer close 
attention. It is not adapted to the didactic or nanative style, 
nor to the business or letter style ; and in the pulpit or p<^ular 
addresses, long periods would soon exhaust the pi^ience of the 
hearers. The period when used should be mingkd with shorter 
sentences. 

March, 1856. 



Art. LIU. — Contraction op Propositions. 

1. The contraction or abridgment of propositions is an im- 
portant process in language, and deserving of some consid- 
eration. 

2. This contraction is possible only where two or more prop- 
oaitkms have the same subject, predicate, or other essential 
member, in common. 

8. This, however, is merely the external condition. The 
propositions are properly contracted only when their internal 
nature permits it, i. e. when there is no special stress or em- 
phasis on the logical worth of the propositions, or on their 
kgieal relation to each other. 

4. Hence contraction is very common in the simpU copula- 
IfW, partitive^ and ordinaiive combination, because the proposi- 
tions are often wanting in emphasis ; but hardly permissible 
in the causal combination, in which the propositions are usually 
emphatic. 

L Contraction of Co-ordinate Propositions, 

The copulative combination may be contracted, when two 
propositions have a oommon subject^ predicate, attribute, com- 
plementary object, or adverbial object; as, 
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^ Hmfiofum' blooms and £w]e8.' 

' Zove is patient and kind.' 

^ Heaven and earth shall pass away,^ 

^ Thou hast injured sead h« has defrauded mej 

* Thou hast spoken, and he has acted wisely.^ 

But this is only when the parts omitted hare no special stress. 
In the (tdversative combination, the restrictive and disjuncttYO 
clauses readily admit of contraction, but not the antithetio; aa, 
*• He has not erred, but in partJ 

* He is either present or absent,^ 

The emual combination does not readily admit of contrac- 
tion, exo^t when the copulative conjunction and precedes 
there/ore; as, 

^ He was found guilty and therefore punished.^ 

n. Contraction of Subordinate Propositions, 

Substantive propositions, if they have the same subject or 
object as the leading verb, may be contracted by being changed 
into infinitiyes or supines ; as, ^ they regretted not to have seen 
him^ i. e. that they had not seen him. 

Adjective propositions are contracted by omitting the rela- 
tive, and changing the verb into a participle, or, if the predi- 
CBte is s^arate, by omitting the relative and copula ; as, ' the 
fox, exceeding all other animals in cunning, is made an emblem 
of cunning,' i. e. which exceeds all other animals in cunning ; 
'David, son of Jesse, was anointed king of Israel,' i. e. who was 
son of Jesse ; * I entered a ship bound for New York, i. e. which 
was bound for New York ; ^ bemg still a child, ho was thought 
in great danger,' i. e. who was still a child. 

Adverbial propositions of place and time admit of contrac- 
tion, only in a partial manner; as * John lives where his father 
did,^ i. e. where bis fether lived ; * John arose before I did^ i. e* 
before I arose. 

Adverbial propositions of manner readily admit of contrac- 
tion, as they often have a predicate in common with the leading 
proposition ; as, ^ thou speakest as a visionary man^ scil. speak- 
eth ; * it happens with books, as with new acquaintances^ i. e. as 
it happens with new acquaintances. 

Adverbial propositidns of the possible ground and of the ad- 
versative ground admit of contraction ; as, * it is important, 
if true^ L^e. if it is true ; * they are alike, although in a very 
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remote $tnae^ i. e. althongfa thej ate alike in a rerj remote 



Adverbial propoeitions of the ultimate gromid admit of ooo- 
tractioD, by taking the form of an infinitive or supine ; as, 
'they embarked in business «n order to make money^ i. e. in 
Older that thej might make monej. 

Adverbial propositions of inteneity admit of contraction ; as, 
'the remedy is worse than the dieeaee;^ i. e. than the disease is 
bad ; * I regard him more as a historian than ae a poet;'' L e. 
than I regard him as a poet. 

Such contractions may extend to tiimembral propositions ; as, 

* Beauty flows in the waves of light, radiates in the human 
£eu» divine, and sparkles in the pathway of every diild.' 

*To cleanse our own opinions from falsehood, our hearts 
from malignity, and our actions from vice, is our first concern.' 

^ Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner 
air, a paler sky.' 

So m quadzimembral propositions ; as, 

' Man was created to search for truth, to love the beautiful, 
to desire what is good, and to do the best' 

' The voice of merriment and of wailing, the steps <^ the 
busy and the idle, have ceased in the deserted courts.' 

The contracted propositions may without injury be regarded 
as simplia propositions, in which the subject, predicate, or othor 
member, is compounded. 

There are some conjunctions whidl seem mora especially to 
require the contraction, viz. the partitive and ordinative con- 
junctions, also, ae well ae, than, etc. 

On the contrary, in amplifying the expression, an emphasis 
or stress may be laid on a conception or thought ; 

(1.) By changing an adjective into a preposition and substan- 
tive ; as, ' he is a man of teaming^ for ' he is a learned man.' 

(2.) By changing a clause into a subordinate sentence ; as, 
' he told his troops that they must not fire upon the enemy ^ for 
' he told his troops not to fire upon the enemy ^ 

(3.) By changing a subordinate proposition into a co-ordi- 
nate one ; as, *• the troops approached, and discharged their mus- 
kets,' for * when the troops approached^ they discharged their 
muskets.' 

March, 1856. 
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Asv. LIV. — OoNJUNcnoxB and OovjvvonrtBB. 

1. Thk importance of the right use of conjunctions in con- 
tinuous discourse, although in themselves of secondary value, 
has long heem felt and acknowledged. But I know not that 
any sati^actory classification of English conjunctions has yet 
been made. The new or Beckerian philok>gy comes in here to 
our aid. 

2. The proper conjunction connects propositions, and showv 
the relation between them, but itself involves no part of any 

S reposition; as, *he arrived <xnd I departed;' ^he is rich^ yti 
A is not liberal.' 

A conjnnctkfe word, besides expressing the connection, in- 
▼olves some element or £ictor of the proposition itself, being 
what is usually eaDed a relative word; as, *God, «^Ao made the 
world, is almighty ;' * the house in whkh he lives is pleasant ;' 
' the city where he lives is distant ;' ' the time when he w» bom 
ia unknown.' 

These two classes of words are here brought together b^ 
eauae they are developed only in compound propositions, and 
because they subserve the same general object. 

d. Where particles connect words only, they must be i^ 
garded as prepositions ; as, * two and three are five f * all but 
one escaped ;' ^ Alexander or Paris fied from the field of battle.' 
They often, however, connect sentences in reality, where th^ 
appear to connect words only ; as, ' he eats mnd drinks,' i. e. 
' he eats and he drinks ;' ^ there is none good, but one,' i. e. 
^ there is none good, but one is good ;' * he is dead or alive, i. e. 
* he is dead, or he is alive,' 

We must admit, however, that the abridged sentence is not 
exactly equivalent, in a rhetorical point of view, to the two sim- 
ple sentences written out. 

4. The sentence thus oonnected either has an independent 
existence, making no part of the other, or else constitutes aa 
integrant part of the same. 

In the lormer case the sentences are called eo-^rdinatA, and 
the conjunctions employed co-ordinaHite, In the latter case tke 
sentence added is caked euhordinatej and the conjunotions em- 
l^yed eubmrdvmimt* 

18* 



5. Oo-ordiiuitire oonjanctioiis exprasB logical lelatioiis of 
thoagfate; Bobordiiialivv eoBpBclioBS eKprow gimnmuitical re- 
lations ci ideas. 

L Co-ordinaHve Conjunctions* 

I propose to oonider first the eoKMdinatire oosjimctioiis. 

The logical ralatioBs between indepeiMleBt thoogkts or piop* 
ositieDs, aooording to the laws of uie hvmaii mind, are two^ 
ris. the relation of causalitj, and that of antithesis. Hence 
fpe have three kinds of co-ordinatiye ceoBJnnetioiMV'aad no more 
ni^v lesBk 

• 1. d^pmlaUve oMijimctions, serying to enlarge- s thongfat or 
sentence, by adding another thought or sentence. They cKpreai 
n* relatioii between the sratenoes conneeledv but only a oom- 
MOB relation^ (that of causality or antithesis,) to a third senp- 
tSBoe ; as^ ' the foxes hare holes, 4ind the birds of the »r have 
iMsts, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.' Mat 
S : 20. 'The fining^pot is for silver, and the ftimaoe for goid; 
but the Lord trieth die hearts.' Prov. 17 : 3. The Twiaties of 
thfe eopttlattve oonjnnotioB are as fdlows : 

(1.) Simple ecjntkdim conjunctions, which merriyenlam 
the thought in the most general way ; as, and; or, with a slight 
^Dphtois <» the second member ; as, betides^ likewise^ moreover ; 
tMV wkh a stress on the combination ; as, as toeU cw, both^^emd; 
neither — nor. 

• * The sun shines, omd the air is mild.' 

'Yon have done very wrong; (mc^es, you promised to do 
better.' 

' Wise men die, Uketeise the fool and the brutish parsoii per* 
ish.' Ps. 49 : 10. 
. ' He was there as well as the others.' 

* He is both poor and wretched.' 

* He is neither wise nor learned.' 

Moreover and furihennjore appear to connect only para- 
graphs; as, 

* Moreover, by them is thy servant wwned.' Ps. 19 : 11. 

. (2.) InUmsive copfdaHve conjunctions, which denote a kind 

fil dimaz ; as, also, but also, yea, nay^ 

' The foolish do wrong, o^o the wise sometimes enr.' 
< He not only threatened him, but also aknxk hiat! 
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^ A good man alwajm profite hj hk esdMircir; yiM, wben be 
18 absent ; nay, wben dead, by bis example and memoiy.'— 
Bon Jottflon. 

(3.) OrdinaUve conjunctions, wbicb mrrange the thougbts or 
sentences, as it were, in the order of time ; as, fitit, iwondly^ 
thirdly, again, thm, finaUy, laHly, 

* The Sa^ of (^ bistoriftn ia twofold ; firH, towards bimaielf^ 
^rnn, towards hn faaden' 

(4.) Partitive coBJanoftiOfi% where the oonneoted sentences 
are constituent part of a third tentenoe Irhirch embraces them ; 
as, partly, etc. 

* The letter was partly badly written, partly obscurely com- 
posed.' 

2. Adversative conjunetiotis, seryiag to Hmit the preceding 
thought They all involve the idea of antithesis. The varie- 
ties of the adversative conjunction are as follows : 

(1.) AnOt^tie or easdudve oonjunotioiis ; as; not^^-lmti an 
ike 0th$r hand, en the omtrary^ 

* He is not temperate, but he is intemperate*' 
*It IB no! day, biU it is nighL' 

* On the €4her hand, they thought differently.' 

^ On the contrary, I believe that truth is the great UMpirer.' 
(2.) Me9trictive conjunctioDS, serving to limit or restrict the 

preceding proposition ; as, but^ yet, mverthekes^ notmthetamd- 

ing, however, albeit, still, only. 

^The house is convenient, but the garden is waflrt;e.' 

'We oug^t to rejoice, but we milst refoioe with trembling.' 

* J^everthekss he wats innocent.' 

'They, notmtkstandijig, had much love to spare.' 

'We must, homveTj pay some deference to the opinion of 
others.' 

Sometimes thjs restnotion or limitation merely shnts out an 
inference; as, 

'The ostrich is a bird, but h ca^ntet fly.' 

'He is rich, yet he is not liberal' 

(8.) JHsfuneHve conjuoctione; as, or; eiiherr^-er; whstksr 

-or; else, 

'It is my brother or my sist^J 

*Eiik0r &e wodd had a cveator, or it ensted by ehanee.' 

'I do not know,, wAtf/ibr it be good or bad»' 

'He deceived me, else I wouhiAaw4Md«i him*' - 
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3. Cauml conjimctioiui, ezpreoBiiig the idatioa of oanaalitj ; 
including 

(1.) Vausative conjunctions, where the added member an- 
nexes the cause ; 9A,for. 

'Prwse the Lord, jj^ he is good.' 

'I go away happy, /or I have satisfied him.' 

(2.) HUUive conjunctions^ where the added member expresses 
the effect or consequence ; as, then^ ther^ortj whenforty accord- 
ingly^ coMequently^ and «o, Aaice, of couth. 

*Man is a creature, therefore he is mortaL' 

' Then let us agree to do as we said.' 

' Wh&refore let us not be disheartened.' 

' Whereupon we all agreed to go.' 

^ Thereupon the whole was concluded.' 

II. Subordinative conjunctions. 

The subordinative conjunctions introduce a clause or propo- 
sition as a member or factor, (subject, attribute, object,) of an- 
other proposition. They are, as it were, the inflections of the 
subordinate proposition, by means of which is expressed its re- 
lation to the main proposition. The varieties of me sabordinar 
tive conjunction are as follows : 

1. Conjunctions merely introducing the subordinate proposi- 
tion and expressing an nAetract idea ; as, that^ whether^ if, 

'I know that he is dead.' 

'I do not know iir^^ he is dead.' 

*I asked if he was dead.' 

2. Conjunctions expressing the concrete idea of a person or 
thing ; as, toho, what, which, that (Relative pronouns.) 

* What is right for one is right for another.' 

8. Subordinative conjunctions of place; as, where, whither^ 
whence, wherever, whithersoever, wheneewever. (Relative ad- 
verbs of place.) 

* Where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 

4. Subordinative conjunctions of time; as, when, while or 
whiUt, brfore, after, till or until, eince. (Relative adverbs of 
time and prepositions.) 

* Whensoever ye will, ye can do them good.' 

5. Sttbordinative oonjunctions of manner; 9B,i»s,aaif,9o that, 
*He rewardeth ^lee ms thou hast served us,' Pis, Idt : 8. 

' He looks o*^ he weee sidL* 
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* He oondiieted himself $o that people were «fr»id of bim.' 
^As the hart panteth for the water-brooke, so panteth nij 

soul after thee.' F». 42 : 1. 

^As the momitaiiis are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
18 round about his people.' P^ 125 : 2. 

6. Subordinative conjunctions of cauBoUty; 

(1.) Of the actwd (real or moral) cause; aa^ htoauHj «Mie^ 
flsA^rm. 

* The stars appear small, hecauu they are at a distance from us.' 
'We should do good^ because God commands it.' 

(2.) Of the ponibie cause or condition ; as, ^, tft cote that^ 
provided, unlesiy except, 

' I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.' 

(3.) Of the adversative cause or concession ; as, though or 
eU^auffh, 

' Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the 
lowly.' Ps. 138 : 6. 

' Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt rariTe 
me.' Ps. 138 : 7. 

(4^ Of the fined cause or purpose ; as, that^ lest, 

' He changed his dress, that he might escape.' 

7. Subordinatiye c<H]junction8 of intensity; as, m, thany ths^ 
80 that, 

'He is as rich as his brother.' 

' He is wiser than his teachers.' 

' 27ie more, the better.' 

' One is so near to another, that no air can come between ihem.' 

Many particles are so used that they may be considered 
either as conjunctions, or as adverln, the conjunction and being 
understood. Such are besides, Ukeunse, secondly, again, elsSj 
accordingly^ etc. 

March, 1858. 



Art. LV. — ^Remarks on Conjunctions. 

1. Conjunctions connect propositions and show the relation 
between them. The relations of propositions or thoughts to 
each other belong to the intellectual or invisible world, and not 
to the visible or tangible. Hence conjunctions are not primi- 
tire words, but words origioaUy employed for other purposes ; 
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and insDj of tliam aie ttill thua empIojFed. Ooi^KDeku^i ue 
derived, 

fi.) From demonstrative pronouns; as, that 

{2,S From adjectives; 9b^ both, either, i^r^ neither jnor^vf hither, 

(3.) From adverbs; aa, then, now, yet, eUU, otkerwieej ae^ 
however, nevertheUee, elM, likewise, also, aeeordiBghf, amee- 
guently, therrfore* 

(4.) From prepositions ; as, and, hut, for, heeatue, before,etfter, 
iinee, ere (obs.). 



(5.) From verbs; as, if, except 

(«•) 



From participles ; as, notmthatanding, provided, savinff^ 
eeeing, • 

(7.) The conjunctives, or relative pronouns and adverbs^ were 
in their origin interroffoHvee ; as, who? which? what? where? 
when? etc. 

"• There is not such a thing," says Home Tooke, ^ as a con- 
junction in any language, which may not, by a skilful herald^ 
be traced home to its own family and origin." 

2. Conjunctions, as to their form, are, like other particles, 
(1.) Partly from pronominal elements; as, that, then, than; 

who, which, what, where, whence, whither, when, how. 

(2«) Partly stem*wozds; as, and, for, both, yet, etillj now, eke 
(obs.). 

(3.) Partly derivatives ; as, either, or, neither, nor, whether^ 
else, accordingly, consequently, notwithstandiny, provided, since^ 
after. 

(4.) Partly compounds; as, otherwise, <dso, as, likewise, there- 
fore, wherefore, but, however, nevertheless, because, before, except, 
moreover, albeit, furthermore, forasjmtch as. The three last are 
nearly obsolete. 

3. Some conjunctions appear to be of an earlier, others of a 
later formation. Some appear to be intermediate. 



il.) Of an earlier formation, and, for, if 
2.) -■ " 



.) Of an intermediate formation, but, also, as, 
(3.) Of a later formation, moreover, finally, nevertheless, in 
order that, to the end that, howbeit, forasmuch as. 

(4.) In a forming state, the moment that, tlu instant that, etc. 

4. Some conjunctions have two or moire different uses. Thus 

As^ a relative adverb of manner or intMisity ; as, 

'He did c» he was directed.' 

'He writes as fast as the oratgor. speaks.'. 
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^«, 88 a relativB pronoun, in tlie nominative or objective 
ease; as, 

' Let such as understand answer.' 

*• He destroyed so many as he could.' 

But^ as an antithetic co-ordinative conjanction ; as, 

* Not God, but man is in fault.' 

* The church is not old, but new.' 

But, as a restrictive co-ordinative conjunction ; as, 
^They have mouths, but they speak not' Ps. 115 : 5. 

* The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 

* There is none good but one, that is, God.' Mark 10 : 18. 
If , as a, conditional conjunction ; as, 

^Jf thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.' 
If, as introducing a question ; as, 

* I asked them, tf he was dead.' 

That, introducing a subordinate clause in the Bominativie or 
accusative; as, 

' Thai Gk>d exists, is evident' 

* I know that he is dead.' 

That, expressing the final cause or purpose ; as, 

* I have come that ye might have life.' 

Iliese distinct uses should be noticed in our English diction- 
aries and carefufiy explained. 

$, In many conjunctions there is a beautifnl correlation ; aa, 
both — and; either — or; neither — nor; whether^-or; altkimgk 
car thouffh-^et; where — there; when — then; ae — as; a» — »o; 
«^ — tken; not onfy — but also. 

6. Conjunctions are not primitive words. As they express 
the relations of sentences which are merely intellectual, and not 
objects of the senses, the words thus used will be fonnd in their 
origin to have expressed ideas more tan^ble and obvious. 

Compare ' the sun shines and the air is mild,' where the par- 
tide avid is a conjunction, as it connects sentences or thou^t% 
with * two and three are five,' where the particle and is a pi^ 
osition, shewing the relationship between words only, and 
nearly equivalent to with. 

The latter meaning, whereby it modifies words or ideas, aii4 
does not express the affections of whole propositions, is to be 
regarded, from the nature of the case, as the primary and orig>- 
inal use of and. 

No s^tisfiM^ry etymology of and has yet been ^ven. 
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Compare 'I saw hoik Yam and bk nater/ when hoik is a 
eoDJunction, with * both the boys were present,' where both is a 
numeral adjectiye, meaning ^ the two.' 

Compare ' aUo, they say that he went to Rome,' where aUo 
is a coDJuncti<Hi joining this sentence to a preceding one, with 
all fo, (all or altogether in that manner,) an adverb of manner. 

AUo may often be resolved in this way as an adverb of man- 
ner, comp. Mat 6 : 21. 24 : 44. 

Compare *" there is none good, hut one,' where but is a con- 
junction, with * all but one were destroyed,' where but is a 
preposition, nearly equivalent to except. 

Compare * he made several attempts to accomplish his object, 
yet he has not succeeded,' where yet is a conjunction, with ' he 
is yet living,' where yet is an adverb of time. 

Compare ' itUl he has not succeeded,' where still is a con- 
junction, with ' he is still alive,' where still is an adverb <ji time. 

Compare ^else would I give it,' where else is a conjunctioii, 
with * nowhere ete,' where else is merely an adverbial genitive. 

Compare ' it rained, nevertheless we proceeded on our jour- 
ney,' where nevertheless is a conjunction, with ^nevertheless 
guilty,' where nevertheless is an adverb. 

Compare ' no man stood with me ; notwitheUmiing the Lord 
stood with me.' 2 Tim. 4:17. where noiwiUutanding is a con- 
Junction, with * he is rich, notwithsUinding his loss,' where not- 
mthstanding is a participle used absolutely. 

Compare ' he died us well as his brother,' where as wdl as 
is a conjunction, with ' he is as well as his brother, where wdl 
is an adjective. 

Compare ^ he thought to govern his minister, on the eotUrary 
his minister governed him,' where on the eonlrary is a conjunc- 
tion, with * on the contrary side,' where contrary is an adjective. 

Compare ^either he is talking or he is pursuing,' Yihere either 
is a conjuncticMi, with * either orange,' where either is an adr 
jective. 

Compare 'you may go or stay,' where or (an abridgment of 
other,) is a conjunction, with ' other men,' where other is an ad- 
jective. 

Compare 'he is neither good nor bad,' whane neither htL 
oonjunction, with ' neither hand,' where neither is an adjective. 

Compare ' trust in God, for he is good,' whero for is a eon- 
junction, with ' trust in Godyor sitfety,' whwefor is a preposition. 
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Compare ' then it must be so,' wh^re then is « oo&janctioiii 
with ' he was then alive,' where then is an adverb of time. 

Coinpare ' you labor not, therefore you have not,' where there- 
fore is a conjunctioD, with ' he committed forgery, and died 
iktr^oTy where tker^or is an adverb. 

Compare ^consequently it was lost,' where coneequently is a 
conjunction^ with ^consequently injurious,' wh^e consequently 
is an adverb. 

Compare ' accordingly he was punished,' where accordingly 
is a conjunction, with * rewarded accordingly y where accordingly 
is an adverb. 

The adverbial and comguactive use of a particle ntay often be 
•een in the same seatence ; as, 

*• We must, however y pay some deference to the opiniooa of 
the wise, however much they are contrary to our own.' 

' I have now shown the consistency of my principles; and, 
noWy what is the fair and obvious conclusion V 

* On these &cts, iheny I then rested my argumeut, and after- 
wards made a few general observations on the subject.' 

' I found, tooy a theatre at Alexandria, and another at Cairo ; 
but he who would enjoy the r^esentations must not ba too 
particular.' 

^ The young man was indeed eulpable in that ac^ lb»ii|pb^ 
indeed f he conducted himself very w«U in other req>ects.' 

7. Two or more canjunctions are <^!ten found in iniBgiediate 
eoBnection, but the circumaianees under which this OMUieetifiA 
talua place are veiy different. 

(1.) Sometimes the meeting oi the two conjunetions ir 
dental, the first conjunction having reference to the whole 
tenee that follows, aad the second conjunction merely to the 
following dause. It is no proper union. 

* I go to prepare a place for you. And if 1 go to prepara-a 
place for you ; I will come again, and receive you to myielf.' 
John 14 : 2, 3. 

* Let us not say, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other. I'^or unless 
we observe both, we obey neither.' Hooker. 

Sometimes the conjunctions are in the inverted order. 

* It is of the utmost importance to us, that we associate prin- 
cipally with the wise and virtuous. When^ therefore^ we choose 

14 
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oar oompanioos, we ought to be extremelj carefbl in r^ard to 
the choice we make.' 

80 and that, hut however^ for ehe^ for otherwUej (fr tm the 
etmtraryj but yet^ as aho^ if on the contrary. 

Sometimes a decompound sentence may be ushered in by no 
fewer than three successive conjunctions. 

*To those who do not love God, the enjoyment of him is un- 
attainable. Now a* that we may love God, it is necessary to 
know him ; so that we may know God, it is neoessaiy to study 
his works.' 

But this use of three conjunctions is not to be comm^ided. 

(2.) A$id is somedmes used before the conjunctions aUo^ like- 
wtw, yety therefore^ thirdly, referring to the same clause ; but it 
evidently diminbhes the force which these particles otherwise 
would have. See supra, p. 140. 

And cannot be used b^ore /or or hut; nor the conjunction 
«lto before likewise. 

(3.) But is sometimes used before the conjunctions <i2fO, yet, 
referring to the same clause, and seems to have the opposite 
effect to that of and. See supra, p. 139. 

(4.) Sometimes the two conjunctions are so combined as to 
have a new import, different from either of the conjunctions 
■eparately ; s^ as if so that, insomuch that. 

(5.) There was formerly a tendency to repeat sjmonymous 
conjunetions, for the sake of intensity ; but such combinations 
kave become either obsolete or obsolescent ; as, and further, 
emd in like manner, hut however, yet nevertMess, yet noiwith- 
sitmdiny, moreover, Jurthermore, over and above, for because^ 
therefore then. 

8. Some conjunctions of adverbial origin retain or admit 
that position, which they formerly had in the sentence aa ad- 
veiiw ; as, too, then^ therefore, nevertheless, however. 

March, 1856. 
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Art. LYL — Somx Spboiai. CoMroxonovs conbidkbii). 

I PBOPOss to gamine more pariicularlj a few of the aiost 
importaBt conjunctioiifl. 

I. Ani. 

And is a small word, yet it is of some importaooe. 

The particle and appears to be confined to the Teutonic Uam- 
iij of languages. Tae corresponding forms in the cognate dia- 
kMSts are Old Germ, antiy unde^ Old Fries, andey Anglo-Sax. oimI, 
Qerm, und^ Dutch en, Icel. end. 

The different uses of and are the following : 

1. As a preposition, showing the relation between words 
merely, and nearly equivalent to with; as, 

' Two and three are five.' 

This use of and^ however, differs somewhat fix)m the preposi- 
tion mth, being better adapted to exhibit the parity of relation 
in the two terms connected. 

As the primary use of all the particles, from the nature of 
the case, is to modify words or ideas, and not to express the 
affections of whole propositions, the above is to be regarded as 
the primary and original use of aTtd, 

2. As a proper conjunction, connecting full sentences, and 
that in the simplest and most genera] manner ; as, 

' The sun shines, a»c? the air is mild.' 

Here one sentence or clause is enlarged or ext^ided by the 
addition of another sentence or clause, both clauses being «>- 
ordinate or alike expressing actual judgments of the mind. 
The two clauses may be allied to each other in space, as in de- 
scription, or in time, as in narrative ; yet they have no internal 
or immediate relation to each other, but only a common rela* 
tioa to a third proposition or sentiment, either expressed or 
understood. Thus 

' A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath 
is heavier than them both.' Prov. 27 : 3. Here the commoa 
sentiment to which the two clauses refer is ^pressed. 

' God shall bless us ; and all the ends of the earth shall fear 
him.' Ps. 67 : 7. Here the common sentiment is only implied* 

3. This particle is employed apparently to connect words, 
where in fact sentences are connected ; as, 
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* The flower blooms and £ides.' 

* Heaven and earth pasB away.' 

*He chooMB and rejects without discriminatioiL* 
BeM two pfopositiOfM or sentnoenta, hawiag the same sub- 
ject, predicate, or other member, are abridged or coDdeneed, hj 
ezpressiDg only once the part whidi is common to both propo- 
sitions. They are now apprehended by the mind, in some 
sense, as one thought. Hence this form is not equivalent to 
Ihe two tiionghts written out in fall, but it is ody substituted 
foft them, when the member written but once is unemj^tic. 

Note, — ^In the pfeeeding uses, the number of terms is not 
necessarily confined to two, but may be increased to tear extent 
The particle and^ however, is commoi^ inserted only before 
Ihe nst term. It is omitted, for the sake of emhony, before 
all the other terms. But when there is an emphasis or stress 
laid upon each additional term of the series^ then and is re- 
tained with advantage. 

4. The partide and is used emphatically to express an oppo- 
ution, or consequence ; as, 

* He is poor and happy.* 

' He was a spendthrift, and is now a beggar.' 
Here the relation of opposition, or of the consequence, is ex- 
pressed by the copulative relation. The particle and^ by ex- 
pfessing toe closeness of the relation, is well adapted to give 
stress or emphasis to the relation implied in the words. 

5. The particle afid^ when joined with particles expressing 
other relations, is adapted to throw those relations into the 
back-ground, and to give the predominance to the copulative 
lelation; as, 

* He is poor, and yet happy.* 

' * He was a spendthrift, and therefore is now a beggar.* 

iVbte. — ^In the two last uses, where the relation of the terms 
is internal, and not merely external, the number of terms is 
necessarily limited to two, as in proper compound sentences. 

6. This particle is used with both before the first dause, 
when an emphasis or stress is laid not on the thoughts as 
thoughts, but on their connection with each other, consisting 
hi their common relation to a third sentiment or thought, ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, 

'He 18 both learned and wise/ 



Sometimes, aa ia the Bible^ the DHmber of terma is extended ; 
as, * Those things which ye have both learned, and receiFed, and 
heard, and seen in me, do.^ PhiL 4 : 9* 

June, 1844. 

n. But 

The English particle 6u/, or rather its equivalent, the Anglo- 
Saxon buian, is compounded of be, (= by,) and utan, (= mU;) 
being formed like and nearly synonymous with without, or An- 
glo-Sax. withutan, compoumied of with, and utan, (= out;) as 
if it denoted * circa extenim,' by or with what is out. In order 
to illustrate and confirm this etymology, I would observe, 

1. The Anglo-Saxon termination an, which is probably the 
termination of the dative case singular or plural, is ofiiea 
dropped in English ; comp. Anglo-Sax. be/oran, before ; behind- 
an, behind ; benydan, beneath ; begeondan, beyond. 

2. The vowel e is omitted in many other compounds of the 
preposition be ; comp. Anglo-Sax. beef tan, also written beasfta^^ 
afUr ; binnan^ also written beinn4my within ; bufan, also written 
h^ufan^ above; ahuUin, about; .also Ej3g. abaft; aJbove; abouJ^ 

3. The force of the preposition by is often observable in thes# 
compounds; corap. because; bechance, Aiv, beside uid besides ; 
i^time and betimes; between and betwixt 

4. The prepositions be and with are nearly synonymous in 
«uch compounds; comp. Anglo-Sax. bemftan and wHkitftan^ 
after ; beforan and withforan, before ; begeondan, beyond, aii4 
witligeondan, about ; beinnan and withinnan, within ; benydan^ 
and withnidan, beneath ; beufan and withufan, above ; behind- 
an and withhinda, behind. It is remarkable that Home Tooki^ 
with such examples before him, should mistake the prepositional 
force of the pretix, and suppose it to be the imperative moo4 
of the verb to be, 

6. It is evident that the prefix be, as well as the prefix wiiJ^ 
has in many cases nearly lost its signifieancy. 

The different uses of but may be classified and arranged aa 
follows. 

1. Followed by a complement, and that a noun, it shows tlie 
relation between words only, and is equivalent to the preposi- 
tions, without, except As tne primary use of all the particlesi 
from the nature of the case, is to modify words or ideas, aad 

14* 



act to expif s flie aflfectJOM of nfcole fmipo a itioM, tlikistabe 
Rgwded as die primary and orighial use of tel 

Old Eog. ^hmi lei,* whlioiit hindfaiioa. 

M od. E^. ' an 6«l one.' 

S. Followed bj a eomplement, and thai a danse of a aen- 
toice, with or withoat ikai, it intiodnoes a saibordinate propo- 
HtioB, like witkoui, except^ imfett, and is regarded as a eon- 
janction. 

'There is none good hU one, that is, God.* Mailc 10: 18. 

'He found nothing thereon, 6«l leares onlj.' Mat 21 : 19. 

3. In these contracted propontions, whenever the empbssis 
lies not on the negation, bat on the exception, thai the negs- 
tiTe particle is properij mnitted, and the particle hui has the 
fi»oe <^ only, 

'There is hut one good, that is^ God ; therefore acknowledge 
his goodness.' 

*I saw hut one person there,' the question being about hb 
being alone. 

4. But^ not followed bj a complement, but haying its com- 
plement implied in the preceding clause, introduces a coK>rdi- 
nate clause, and is called the adversatire partide. 

' Not God, hut man, is in &ult' Here the adversation lies 
in the subject God is not in fimlt, but (sciL thia, i. e. on the 
eontrarj,) man is in fault 

^She did not see hut heard him.' Here the adrersation lies 
in the predicate. She did not see him, but (soil, this, L e. aside 
or different from this,) she heard him. 

'Not unto us, hut unto thy name, give glory.' Ps. 115 : 1* 
Here the adversation lies in iik^ object 

5. Sometimes the adversation is indirect ; or the clause in- 
troduced by hut^ is opposed not to the preceding clause, but to 
something which might be supposed to flow from it This is 
-but reitrieiive. 

They have mouths, hut they speak not. Ps. 115 : 5. 

The ostrich is a bird, hut cannot fly. 

I have planted, Apollos watered, hut God gave the increase. 
1 Cor. 8:6. 

In the following case the adversative force of hut is vei^ 
slight, indicative but little more than that the latter proposi- 
tion is joined to the former, as the minor of a syllogism : 

' All animals have sense, hut a dog is an animal' 
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6. Sometimes of two thoughts or sentences connected bj 
hut, the one contains an affirmation, while the other contains a 
denial of the contrary. In this case the thoughts or sentences 
are identical in meaning, although opposed in form. 

The church is not old, hut new. 

The earth is not at rest, hut in motion. 

See New Englander, vol. z. p. 472. 

m. Therefore. 

The particle therefore is the appropriate English illative or 
conclusive conjunction. It has three special uses, which are 
exhibited neither in our grammars nor in our dictionaries. 
These are 

• 1. To denote the real ground or reason, i. e. the physical 
cause ; as, 

* You do not work, therefore you have nothing.' 

* It rained yesterday, there/ore the streets are wet* 

* He was my table-companion, there/ore I know him,* 

2. To denote the moral ground or reason, i. e. the motive ; as, 

* The streets are wet, therefore he does not go out,* 

* He is quarrelsome, therrfore people avoid him.' 

3. To denote the logical ground or reason, i. e. the proof; as, 

* A and B are each equal to C, therefore they are also equal 
to each other.' 

* The triangles have equal sides, therefore they coincide with 
each other.' 

* He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 

These distinctions are given in German grammars, with man- 
ifest advantage to the learner. 

Note. — Our common version of the Bible sometimes uses 
therefore as a correlative to hecause; as, 

Gen. 11:9,* Therefore is the name of it called Babel ; he- 
catiee the Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth.' So Ps. 63 : 7. 

Our translators, from misapprehension of the Hebrew idiom, 
have sometimes used therefore for hecause; as, 

Ps. 1:6,* Therefore Abetter hecauee) the ungodly shall not 
stand in the judgment.' So Ps. 42 : 6. 45 : 2. Is. 15 : 4. 
Jer. 48 : 8©. 

Aug. 1848. 
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IV. TTuiL 

1. This word, in the languages vkence it » dmwtd^ is « pio- 
noun of the neuter gender only, the maacttline and ^uniniiie 
genders having their distinct approfmate feima. Coaap. Meso- 
Goth. thata or that; Old Sax. Anglo-Sax. and ledand. Aat; 
Old Germ, daz^ Germ. (j2e», Dutch dat, Swed. and Dan. <fe<L 
Indeed it is nothing else than the Lat. tud in istud, Gr. t6 (for 
r6r,) and Sansk. and Zend, kit, which are all of the neuter 
gender. So £og. this^ is derived from the Angiomas, neuter 
this. 

This tendency to use the neuter gender, as generic, or for all 
genders, is exhibited also in the phrases, it toas he, it was ^ 
expressions which would not be tolerated in Latin or Greek. 
Comp. Meso-Goth. niu thata ist sa timrja; Dutch ik was kt$ 
die sckreef; Germ, das i&t der Mann; es i$t der Mann; where 
the pronoun is neuter, although referriug to persons. Some- 
thing analogous is the Latin expression varium et muiabUt mmr 
perfemiruL ; where the neuter is used for one of the personal 
genders ; the idea that neffotium is here understood, being a 
mere grammatical fiction. So in Greek t6 dnQlutldg^ Matt. 18 : 
11. Luke 19 : 10. t6 •^e-^ewfuiivov^ John 3 : 6. 1 John 6 : 4. 
which are neuters used, as it were, collectively iox both the 
other genders. 

The word thai^ in its original Ibrm and in the ancient lan- 
guages, is equivalent not to the Greek inelyog, iy, o; Latin iflr, 
ilia, illud, or Germ.^^ner, jene, jenes^ but to the Lat t«, ea, id, 
or Germ, der, die, das. Of course, in its primary signification, 
it is a mere definitive, or simple demonstrative, to denote some- 
thing already mentioned, or something well known, or seme- 
thing to be defined by a subsequent relative ; and not a looal 
or emphatic demonstrative, like Latin hie, ille^ or iste, although 
it subsequently assumed the functions of the Germ. jener,jene^ 
jenes. This explains many phenomena in its uae, which are 
inexplicable on the ground that it was originally the con^Ia- 
tive of this; for example, ^Immanuel, that is, God with us.' 

Note, — The Lat. tud, Goth, that. Old Germ, daz, ex^nplifiea 
the famous dialectic law ; according to which Lat / is changed 
into Meso-Goth. th, and Lat. d into Meso-Goth. t; and again 
Meso-Goth. th into Old Germ, d, and Meso-Gotb. i into Old 
Germ, th^ or ratiier its substitute the sibilant z. 
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In this signification, it has a nnffular thaiy and a pinral tho»$; 
and it is used both as a substantive and as an adjective, a dif- 
ftmoa m fomtj but not in meaning. It jnay mfer eitker to 
words, okuses, or sentences. 

2. This word is used as a demonstrative, eocrelative to lAtf, 
and having reference to place, tune, or order «f mention ; a 
ttieasing peculiar to tiie Aiirio-iSaXon, English, aad Dutch ; s: 

' Gr. iMsTrog, i/, o; Lat ille^ iJla^ illud; Qceria, jejierj jeney jtnnm 
In'liiis sign^cation it has a singular tkaiy and a pinral Ihoie^ 

Aid it is used both as a snbstantive and as an adjective. 

This and thaty when occurring together, are sometimes used 

indefinitely; as, * if the Lord inll, we shall lire, and do Mm or 

that: 

3. This word is used as a relathe^ in reference to both persona 
' md things, like the corresponding forms in the Teutonic <fia- 

Ieets;=:w. Jg, % d; Lat. gvt, qwae, quod; Germ, der^ die^ doM. 

This is without doubt a secondary and derived use, as is seen 
bj a reibrence to the Latin and Sanskrit 

In this sense it is equivalent to who aad vMck* Euf^bony, 
perspicuity and precision must decide in the choke of the rela- 
tive. Rhetoricians, however, have distingmshed some oases in 
which it should not be used; as, for example, immediately 
after a preposition. They have also stated tnat it should be 
used rather than who or whiek^ (1.) when referring to a com- 
pound antecedent, consisting partly of persons and partly of 
things; (2.) to avoid the repetition of wAo and which; (3.) 
After adjectives of the superlative degree ; (4.) alter the adjec- 
tive <am^; (5.) after the adjectives all and some^ referring to 
things; and (6.) after the interrogative who? 

As a relative, that is used in both numbers, but only sub* 
stantively. 

4. The word ihcU is used, as a sort of article, before a clause 
of a sentence. It is attached to and defines the clause, just as 
the common article is attached to and defines the noun. It 
forms the clause into a noun, and that in its cases, or relations, 
according as it is used alone, or with different conjunctions, or 
as they might more appropriately be called prepodHoM, This 
usage is very extensive, especially in the old writers. 

5. As if /or thai, denoting the olject or purpose ; = Gr. f^'tf* 
Lat. ut^ Qma. auf das$, 

July, 1838. 
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Y. As. 

The Englidi pniide «ff k a mutilated Ibffm of otfo^ oom- 
poanded of a27 and «o^ literaDj agmfyiBf 'eatbdj ao,' or 'en- 
tirely in tins manner.' 

liie wotd mil in tins particle hagk lost mndi of its foroe, as m 
other paHJdea, oOeii; o/mof!, oIoim; ^remiy^ uUogeiker^ oWumgk^ 

The word to in tins partide is originaDj the modal or instm- 
mental case of an ancient draMmstnliTe ptonoon, aignifyiDg 
* thns' or 'in thia manner.' 

But this pronoiUY although a demonalrativey haa like its 
deriratirea auo the force of a relative. 

And the particle of manner is also bj an easy transfer em- 
ployed to denote d^ree or intensity, and by a transfer some' 
what bolder is need for the pionoon itself in the nominative or 
objective case. 

Guided by these principles the different meanings of a$ may 
be arranged as follows. 

1. A demonstrative adverb, denoting to<mwmw ; as, 
' He does €u well as he can.' 

2. A relative adv^b, denoting manner or degree ; aa, 
'He did iu he was directed.' 

'On his return from Egypt, fu I learned from the same au- 
thority, he levied an army.' 

' Ye diall be <u gods.' 

' He does as well as he can.' 

8. A conjunction modifying the proposition itself and not 
merely the subject or predicate ; as, 

' He trembled, as he spoke.' 

^As ye have heard, now obey.' 

4. A relative pronoun, equivalent to whoy whickj or thaL It 
is found in this sense afto* so many, as many, such, and the same. 

' He destroyed so many as he could find.' 

' As many as received him.' 

' Let such as understand answer.' 

' Send him such books <u will please him.' 

' The same as I saw.' 

JN^ote, — ^The fuller form also is retained in English in the 
sense of likewise, i. e. in like manner ; and in G^man in the 
sense of there/ore, 

March, 1856. 
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Art. LVn. — Collooation ov Compound Propositions* 

Subordinate propositions, as a general rale, take the same 
poeitioR in a sentence, as the member or &ctor which thej rep- 
resent would do. 

SuhordinaU propositions, when they modify the whole sen- 
tenoe, are placed at the close ; but, when they modify a partic- 
ular member of the sentence, they are placed near that member. 

Substantive clauses, expressing the subject^ are placed at the 
commencement of the sentence ; but when emphatic, at the 
end. Thus 

' Whoeo hearkeneih unto me, shall dwell safely.' 

' It is a law of nature, t?Mt water should congeal by cold J 

Substantive clauses, expressing the object^ are placed after the 
verb, unless such clause is emphatic Thus 

' We believe that 6M exisu: 

*' What men ww, they must expect to reap.' 

Adjective dauses stand near the substantive which they mod- 
ify. Thus 

* The good which men do is not lost' 

* Alfred has sold the bat, which William gave him^ for a 
shilling.' 

' Alfred has sold the bat for a shilling which William gaif$. 

Adverbial clauses of placCy time^ and manner^ are placed at 

tlie close ; but if emphatic or extended, at the b^j^ning. Thus 

^ Umbrage should never be taken, where ofence is not intended*^ 

* Where thoughts kindle, words spontaneously flow.' 
*Let us live, while we live? 

^ While the bridegroom tarried^ they all slumbered and slept' 

* Use time, om if you knew its value? 

*As we grow Mer, life becomes dim in the distance.' 
Adverbial clauses of the actual, poss^lCy and adversative 
ground, when emj^tic, precede the leading dause, as a pro- 
tasis ; otherwise not Thus 

* Since such is the fact, you have no cause whatever for so- 
lioitude.' 

* People are rude and unpolite, because they are ignorant? 
^If there were no cowardice, there would be little insolence.' 

. 'It were no mint U>hesa ca\Bmitie^ i/ we did not feel them? 



* Though he prmut the ladf^ it is only for her beauty.' 

Adverbial duancw cf tbe uUimaie piimmd toe pkoed at die 
doce. Thus 

^lire well, thai y9U mof die toeilj 

' Some people eiadtsLvof to ^w&t their thougiiibi, lett their 
nundi ehtmld disturb themJ 

C(h&rdimat€ prqpoBitioitB often invert tbeir wder, bat in tlist 
CMe the connective partide mast be dianged. Thus, * yon la- 
bor not, therefore yon have not,' and ' you kave not, far yon 
labor not' 

Match, 1856. 



Abt. LVni. — ^The MomM. 

Thb doctrine of the noods ia a complkated salijeet. 

The problem to be solved is this, to find out a proper defini- 
tion of the mood, and fi:om it to dedace the number of nMods 
whioh are requisite in language, or more definitdy, to deter- 
mine how many moods have been developed in the Indo- 
European stock of languages with which we are mot^ imaaedi- 
ate^f concerned. 

The infinitive and participle have no claim to be conaidered 
em Bloods. They are pattidpiala^ see Art XXVIIL supra. 

•Mood is the relation of the proposition in some way to Aa 
powers of mind of the ^>eaker. 

But here a distinction is made between the activity or pved»> 
cate-idea) iavdy«d in the thought or proposition, and the 
thought or proposition itself. 

Dr. Becker, for example, distinguishes between modali^ in 
fbe wider sense, as including the rdation of the predieate^dea 
to the mind of the speaker, and modality in the striker acrase, 
as including only the relation of the thought or assertion to the 
powets or factions of the speaker's mind. 

Under the fermer he includes the actuality, possibility, and 
necessity of the predicate-idea, i. e. of its union with the sulje^L 

Under the latter he includes the moods, usually 00 denoitai- 
nated ; as the indicative, the conjunctive, the conditional, the 
interrogative, and the imperative. 

This distinction of Dr. Becker's has been neglected by his 
CoUowerS) as Morell, Waist, and Bauer, but we^think unliapipfly. 
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There are six forms of the activitj predicated of the subject^ 
which express the relation of the aetiviiy to the mind of the 
speaker; viz. 

(1.^ That of actoa^tty; as, < the leaf withers.' 

'2.^ That of non-cbctuality ; as, 'the leaf does not wither.' 
3.) That of possibility ; as, 'the leaf can wither.' 
4.1 That of impossibtliiy ; as, 'the leaf cannot wither.' 
5.) That of necessity; as, 'the leaf must wither.' 

^6.) That of its converse ; as, ' the leaf must not wither.' 

Every predicated activity is supposed to &11 under one of 
these heads. 

If we make three forms, actuality^ possibilityy and necessity, 
and two varieties under each, we i^all come to the same result. 

These three or six forms are regarded, I believe, by all judi- 
cious grammarians, as collateral or correlative. 

These affections of the predicated activity, as they, through 
the predicate, affect also the proposition, might seem, at mst 
view, to require two moods, a negative mood, and a potcHtiai 
mood to express possibility and neceissity. But these moods 
are unnecessary. 

Every proposition may indeed be stated either positively or 
amatively. JBut the negative proposition has no peculiar mood- 
form. It is expressed by a particle of negation attached to the 
predicate, or some other member of the proposition. All that 
needs to be said, therefore, comes in under Vie head of negative 
particles. 

The potential mood, so called, is expressed in English by the 
auxiliary verbs, may, might, can, could, should, and must, which 
are construed like other verbs with an infinitive. All that nee<fo 
to be said of the potential mood, therefore, may be introduced 
under the discussion of auxiliary verbs and their uses. 

As to the other moods we observe, 

The moods have reference to the mind of the speaker. They 
have reference to the functions or powers called mto operation 
in the enunciation ^f the thought or proposition. 

The infinitive mood so called is the crude-form of the verb. 
It is the verb divested of all modality. It is no mood at all. 

The indicative is the groimd-fbrm of the verb, and the basis 
of the other moods. It is the appropriate form to express an 
.objective or positive judgment <n the mind. It embraces or 
excludes the potential mood acocnrding to our m9de of conceiv- 
ing of it 

^ 16 
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TiA proper plsoe is i& a leading propoBkion, bat it has nearly 
m^plantod ibe place of the subjiinctive in iht subordinate p«^ 
osition. 

The appropiiate use of the tonjunctioe or wuJbjunetive mood 
is to express a subjective or problematieal judgment, and it is 
found in a subordinate proposition. See Articles XLII — ^XLYIL 

The oonjunctiTe has some analogy to the genitive <A the 
noun. 

The conditional mood, or mood of the assumed antsOiesis, is 
a peculiar form of the prc^KMition. See supra p. 185. 

The interrogative mood diflfers not from the indicative except 
in the collocation. It is strictly speaking an imperfect proposi- 
tion proposed to another to complete or fill up. It is only a 
sub-mood, as it were, of the indicative. €ee tlie Article on the 
Interrogation. 

The imperative mood proeeeds sot from the inteUeety but 
finom the desires of the mmd acting appropriately ; for it is a 

E)at mistake to consider language as the ofEapring of tlie intel- 
t only. See Art <»i the Imperative Mood. 
March, 1856. 
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Abt. LIX. — ^Pabticlss of Assxft xsn Nbgatioii, 

1. Thb idea of negation, being a simple idea^ is dear and 
distinct in itself; nor does Uie expression of it usually oocasioft 
any difficulty. 

2. The simplest form of the negation seems to have been an 
interjectional element, (analogous to the interjectional ekmeaEit 
of affirmation,) originally used as a negative response to an 
inquiry or command. But in actual usage a eompound form 
is now employed, as being more emphatic; as, Lat non, (siae 
oenum or unum;) Germ, neiuy [zs^ne ein;) Eng. nay, (^»e ay<^ 
not aye;) or no,lssne aye, not ever,) 

8. There is in the Shemitish languages a peculiar early form 
of the negation, (analogous to a peculiar form of the affirma- 
tion ;) as, U)'^^ )\jl ^ there is no man,' liter, there is nothing of 
« man, Gen. 3i : 50. comp. V^^ uS; 'there is a kinaman,' liter; 
4lie0e ia aomettuag of a IdnHinan, Ituth 8 : 12. 
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4. From this original negatiye elemfloi nr is derived hy oetn- 
poflition a beauiifdl sjatem of negaUre words for tibie speeifll 
occasions of human language; as (1.) inteij. nay, no; {%,} 
subst. of person, nobody; (3.) subst of tlung, nmtyhif noMny; 
(4.) adj. of quantity, none or no; (5.) adj. of pTofetence^ nei- 
ther ; (6.) adv. of modality, not^ contraction of nauyht; (7.) 
adv. of place, nowhere; (8.) adv. of time, never; (9.) adv. of 
manner, nohow, nowise, noways; (10.) conj. neither, nor. 

To these correspond in Latin, (1.) non; (2.) nemo; (3.) nil 
or mM; (4.) nuUus; (5.) f^tififr; (6.) non, ne; (7.) n««^»eiafn; 
(8.) ntenffMim; (9,) nequaquam, neuiiquam ; (10.) neque, nee^ 

5. The negation of an attribute is sometimes expressed by 
the inseparable particle un or in; as, unprofitable, mfirm. 

6. The general rule for the collocation of the adverb not, aand 
the conjunctions neither and nor, is that which natural instinct 
dictates, that the negation i^ould be placed near the wofd te^ 
which it refers^ 

^Not all that is favored by good use, is proper to be retained.' 
^ He walks not,* 

* He does not walk.' 

* Neither the p^ieil nor poetiy is adequate.* 

* It neither improves the understanding, nor delights the im- 
agination.' 

' It will please neither Hke mind, nor the imagination.* 

The coUooatioD of the other negative words presents no dif* 
fteulty. 

*t. In some languages) as the Latin, tih^« is a negation ' of 
the n^ation ; as, nonrnemo, somebody ; non-nuUus, some on% 
But in English this does not occur, except when one of the 
negatives is expressed by an inseparable particle ; as, ' he is not 
unaUeJ There is^ however, a i^ight differaice of meaning. 

8. In most languages, there is a tendency to repeat the n^a^* 
tive for the sake of emphasis. This is particularly the case m 
Greek ; also in early Latin, and in Anglo-Saxon. In foglish 
k is now confined to the popular idiom, and is disapproved d 
in the written style. 

0. The expression of the negative is abridged gt contracted 
sentences may be best illustrated by an example ; as, 

' No creature, (neither human, nor angelical,) shall ever be 
able to separate us from the love of God.' 
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10. Many langoages, as the Greek and/Latbi, distiiigaiah be- 
tireen the negadye in a oo-oidinate or leading propositianf and' 
the negative in a subordinate or sabjective propositioiu But 
the English language does not. 

Mardi, 1866. 

JSngluh Particles <^ Assent, 

Tea, aye or mfy I, and yes. 

The particle of affinnation or assent is an early want in lan- 
guage. In English it has assumed the forms, yra, aye or ay, /, 
and yes. 

1. Tea, Old Eng. ye, yee^ (6oth.ya», An^o-Sax. to, ffea, gee^ 
0t gas, G&rm.ja,) is of obscure cxigin. J. Grimm connects it, 
notwithstanding the opposition of meaning, with Gr. e^, not. 
It is probably a natural sound, prompted by instinct, and pri- 
jnarily an interjection. Its different uses are as follows. 
' (1.) After a question or command, to express assent In this 
sense it is emphatic, and the substitute, as it were, for a whole 
sentence. Thus 

* Art thou a Roman? He said, YeaJ Acts 22 : 27. 

Yea m this sense is now superseded by yes, except in solemii 
style, and in public proceedings. 

(2.) Before a proposition, without being a membw of it, to 
prepare the way for an amplification or climax. Here also it 
IS an emphatic interjection, standing for a whole sentence. Tiins 
* ' Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden V Gen. 3:1. 

^I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.' Phil. 1 : 18. 

In this sense yea is still used in solemn or antiquated style. 

It is somewhat singular that both yea and fiay are sometimea 
used with the same augmentatiye force in one and the same 
sentence. Thus 

* A good man always profits by his endeayor ; y«a, when be 
k absent ; nay, when dead, by his example and memory.' — ^Ben 
Jonson. 

(3.) As a noun denoting assent or £uihftilness. In this sense 
it loses its emphatic tone. Thus 

^ Let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay.' James 5 : 12. 

* All the promises of God in him are yea, and in him amen J 
2 Cor. 1 : 20. 



Tbis ufl^ ^ 1^ ^ ^ §viifitm&^ ]» mmtijm Stlknkm or 
Greciam. 

^ 2. Jy« or «jf, another foKwi lor ym^ m tiie tiwo first aeoeplt- 
tions, and still ia use. 

^ 3. /, merely a diiereikt effthogra^^f and fMrbapB fconmicia- 
tion ioitay^Gtaffy mitoli wied by Shakqpearey hai wm rndkAj 
^tiq^uiUed. Thm 

" Hath Romeo sUiu himseUl Say thou bjai // 
And lliat bare rowel /, sball poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of a coekatrice." 

4. Tes, Old Eng. ^«^,(Ajiglo-Sax. ^a^e, gise^,ot gy*^ <)om- 
pounded of yea, .or Ai>glo-Sa;c. gea^ and Anglo-fiaz. 40 for ft, 
' let it be ;' employed in the two first acceptations. 

(1.) After a question or command, to exi^ress assent. Thus 

' Dotb not your m^,ter pay tribute ? He saith, T^. Hatt* 
W : 24, 25. 

(2.) Before a proposition, without being a member of it, to 
prepare the wi&y for an amplification or climax. Thus 

' You have done all this, ye«, you have done more* 

Yea is sometimes joined with other particles ; as, yti, 
wbere each paFticle has iU peculiar force ; yes indeed^ an inten- 
sive form for yes^ et(?. 

Juz^, 1844. 

Engiiih N^gaHvM, 

The class of words, called negatives, play an important part 
in language, and are worthy of special attention. 

The leading uses of the negation are (1.) as an interjection 
prompted by natural instinct, to express dissent after a question 
or command; (2.) in regular discourse, to deny the predicate; 
and (3.) to deny the attribute. 

The negative element, or simple negation, in English, wbich 
was in its origin naturally adapted to perform these function^ 
is ne or un. 

This negative element, however, is not found in English at 
the present time as a separate word ; but it occurs as the initial 
sound or initial syllable in many compounds. These com- 
pounds have superseded, as we shall see below, the. ^se of thus 
simple negation. 

16* 
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Tlie priiidpd iMgitfireB^ m ike Tenloak ]M^ 
which are in this way oompoimded with the negatiTe element 
«r sunple n^aliony are nay; no, newtr^ none or no, natt^A^ or 
iMw^Al, iMil, neUkoTj iior, and the ccMnpoands with tm. 

1. Ifof, Old EiioKah naye, (ccMnpoiinded of the negstire ele- 
ment ne and the adVeib or rather inteijecCioii of assent yea or 
aye,) is raimarilT employed, after a ^estion or comiiMttid, as 
an adTero or rather inteijection of demal ; as, 

' Wih thou then that we go and gather them up f But he 
said^Jiray; Matt 13 : 28, 29. 

*They have Moses and the raophets; let them hear them. 
And he said, JVay, father Abranam.' Luke 16 : 29, 30. 

It is also employed Tery happily in denying that what has 
been said is all that can be said, and in thus preparing the way 
for an amplification or climax ; as, 

* He requested an answer, nay, he urged it' 

Jfote, — JVay always has the Aill circumflex tone. Although 
merely an inteijecti<»^ it is yirtually equivalent to a whole 
sentence. 

2. iTo, (compounded of the negative element ne and the 
particle aye^ ever,) has two uses in English : 

(1.) As an inteijection of denial ; as, 

* Art thou that prophet! And he answered, iTo/ John 1: 21. 

* And they spake unto him, saying. Ho; but we will bind 
thee £i8t, and deliver thee into their hand.' Judg. 15 : 13. 

Also employed, like nay, in denying that what has been said 
IS all that can be said, and in thus preparing the way for a 
chmax; as, 

! ^^'^ ^ "^^""^ righteous, no, not one.* Rom. 3:10. 
'To whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour.' 
vral. 2:5. 

Note.~hi this use, no has always the foil circumflex tone, 

(^\ T^^"^ equivalent to a whole sentence, 
eqiivil^t to ^7f* ""^ '''^*^^"' ^ • ^^V^y^ clau«., and 
or no" Ex^*^ P"^^^® *^®™» whether they will walk in my law, 

ComDar?*ri**^f ^^ ^^ *^*^ ^ ^*^® *^® circumflex tone. 
Sax «a com ^* "*^' compounded of ni and aiv ; Anglo- 

of n« a^d /T^T''*^ ?^'**. *""? ""i """^ ^®"°- ***^' compounded 



I 
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8. Never J Anglo-Sax. iMP/re, nefre^ or i^/efifr^ (compoanded of 
ne^ and eeer^ Anglo-8ax. ifre^ the dative case of fl^e, Anglo- 
SttL a or aiM,) an adverb having several uaes : 

il.^ Not at any tim€y at no time^ its appropriate oieaiiing* 
2.) In no decree; as, 

* Whoever has a friend to guide, maj carrj his eyes ia an- 
other man's head, and yet see never the worse.' — Soudi. 

(3^ Simply no<; as, 

' He answered Mm never a word.' 

4. None, (compounded of ne and one; comp. Anglo-Sax. 
fum, e(»npoanded of ne and an, one ; Qerm, nein, compounded 
of ne and etn, one *, and Lat. non or noenum, compoanded of ne 
and oenum, one ;) an adjective having two uses : 

(1.) Not one; as, 
. *There is none that doeth good.' Ps. 14 : 8. 

(2.) Not any; as, 

*• Six days ye shall gather it ; but on the seventh day, which 
is the sabbath, in it there shall be wme,^ Ex. 16 : 26. 

In Old English it was used in both these senses before nouns 
beginning with a vowel ; as, 

* This IS none other but the house of God.' Gen. 28 : 17. 
^Thou shalt have none assurance of thy life. Deut. 28 : 66. 

5. No, merely an abridged form of the preceding, now 
always used when a noun immediately follows ; as, 

'Let there be no strife between me and thee.' Gen. 13 : 8. 
It is ako used before the comparative degree, as an adverb, 
not in any degree ; ss ^no more,' ' no longer.' 

6. Naught or noughtj Anglo-Sax. namht, nawukt, (com- 
pounded of ne, aye s Anglo-Sax. a, and wight or whitz=Aj\gl<h 
Sax. mht or wuht,) used in several senses : 

(1.) As a substantive, not anythingy nothing^ its appropriate 
meaning. 

(2.) As an adverb, in no degree; as, 

* To wealth or sovereign power he nought applied.' — ^Fairfax. 
(3.^ As an adjective bcui, worthUis. In this sense it retains 

tlie older orthography naught 

1, Noty merely an abridged form or contraction of the pre- 
ceding, and now employed to express the simple negation of 
the predicate or attribute. 

8. Neither, Old English nouther or nother^ An^lo-Sax. nather^ 
nathor, nawther, nauthor^ (compoanded of ne and either, Anglo- 
Sax, athor,) not either. 



(1^ A* IM •dJMlwe ; 4% 

' The upright judge inolinoB to mdihtr {miH^/ 

(2.) Aft an achrcdb, <Mr vatbor sefiMning 4o dfiUMS or md- 
teBoes; m, 

' light neither with small nor great, eavjB <«fy mkih 4he Idpg.* 
lKiDflB22:81. 

9. iiTor, BMieljaooiitnMstioaof thep]iBoeding,«]id oaadvilli 
lev emphasis; as, 

' Fight neither with small nor great' 1 Kings Sft : 61. 
*lSf^ hath not aeen, nor ear heard/ 1 C!or. 2 : 9^ 
^Siinois mor Xanthus shall be wanting there/ — Di^fden. 
* I whom mor avarioe nor pleasures move.' — WMtk, 

10. In old English writers we find njfs for ne%8,^i» not f mid 
for ne wUl^ ' wiE not ;' tuu for ne has, *• has not' Con^Mue 
Anglo-Sax. nis or nya^ 'is not;' neie, ^will not;' na^^ 'hss 
not? In modem English we hare ant for are not; woni for 
will not; Aant iot kfSfe not* 

11. There ace also some secondary compounds which need 
no comment; as nobody y nothing^ nowkerty nowa^^ nowiu; 
nevertkeles* ; nonesuch; notwithetmnding, 

12. Un, as an inseparable prefix^ in unbind ^ ur^ir^ etc 

Thus fax we have regarded only the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon 
part of our language. As this negative element exists also in 
Latin, it exhibits itself as a component part of many words 
derived from that language. Thus 

(1.) Ne is found in necessary, negation^ neglect, jiegoUate^ 
neuter, nonentity, null, 

(2.) In, (=Anglo-Sax. ten,) is found in inept, inert, infirm, etc. 

May, 1844. 

Ftwtker Notes on Yea and Nay. 

1. These terms are used as interjections after a command, as 
well as after an interrogataon. 

2. Tea and nay belong to the solemn style ; in the common 
•tyle they are giving way to yes and no, 

8. Some of these terms are used by way of preparation for an 
emphatic sentence ; as, *I have advised, yea, urged him ;' *he 
requested an answer, nay, he urged it ;' * you have done all this, 
yes, you have done more ;' ' there is none righteous, no, not one.' 

4. Some of these terms, by a natural but peculiar process, 
have become nouns; as, nay, * denial;' yea, * foithiulness,' 
2 Cor. 1 : 20. 
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5. These terms have led to the fcmnatS^n of verbs of affirma- 
tion and denial ; as, Lat. aioy ' I say ;' neffo, ' I deny ;' Germ. 
h^hen, * to affirm •/ Old Eng. nay, * to deny,' in Chancer. 

6. If we have been sucoessful in our investigations, we have 
fiJlen upon two of the original forms of language ; viz. yeUy as 
an instinctive sound of assent,' and n, as the element of negation. 

March, 1856. 
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Art. LX. — ^Auxiliary Verbs. 



Bbsides subjective verbs whose action abides in the subject, 
as lie, stand, and objective verbs, whose action passes over to an 
object, as strike, cut; there is a third class of verbs, called aux- 
iliary or helping verbs, which do not express action at all, as 
may, can, 

in other words, these verbs do not express the activity itseli^ 
but only the time, mode, voice, or simple predication, of the 
activity. That is, they express not general abstract ideas them- 
selves, but only their relations. The auxiliary verb is also the 
bearer of person and number. 

The auxiliary verbs in EngKsb are may, can, shall, vnlly 
ought, must, dare or durst, have, do, let, am. 

As these verbs do not, like other verbs, denote activity in any 
sense, the inquiry arises in many intelligent minds, whence did 
they come, and what was their origin^ significancy, it being 
correctly assumed that they once expressed general abstract 
ideas. This curiosity is a natural one, and we shall endeavor 
to answer it in a &miliar way. 

The original meaning and present use of these terms, how- 
ever, should not be coiifounded with each other, but kept per- 
ibctly distinct. 

1. May is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying ^io 
have power' or *be able,' (comp. the derivative nouns, mighty 
main, which both denote ' power ;') but is now employed in 
English, (1.) to express possibility or contingency; (2.) to ex- 
press permission ; (3.) in a suboi^nate proposition, to express 
&e conjunctive mood ; and (4.) in the interrogative or inverted 
order, to express the entreaty form of the imperative. It is an 
ansditafy of mood. 
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It Ukm « new part tenae after die waaik iiifleetion ; a% / 

2. Can is the past time of lo km^ * to know/ (after the strong 
infleetion, comp. pet^ past ffot;) and now ngnines ' to be aMe,' 
i e. ' to know how ' to do a iJaiag. It is an anxiEary of mood. 

It takes a new past tense after Uie weak inflectioB ; as, Anglo- 
Sax, ic cudhe. In English, however, by a singular freak of nm- 
gnage, the orthography of the past tense has been conformed 
to the anal<^ <^ wnddj should; as, / could. 

3. Shall is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying ' to 
owe,' sciL a debt, henee ' to be obligated,' sdl. to a duty ; but 
is now employed, when unemphatic, to denote mere futurition. 
When emphatic, it convep the idea of a promise or threat It 
it an auxiuary of time and mood. 

It takes a new past ieoae with change of vowel and weak 
inflection ; as, / skould, 

4. Will is still used as a principal verb, pres. will, past, wilkif 
signifying ^to have a volition' or ^be willing;' but as an anx- 
3iary vero, when unemphatic, it denotes mere futurition^ and 
when emphatic, resolution or a promise. It is an auxiliary of 
time and mood. 

It takes a past tense after the weak inflection ; as, / vouU. 

5. Ought is the past tense of to owe, primanly * to possess' 
or ^ own ;' but is now used as an auxiliary both in the present 
and past tense, to denote moral obligation. It is a sort of aux- 
iliary of mood. 

6. Must is the past tease of a Teutonic verb, signifying ' to 
be necessitated,' aud is now used as an auxiliary to denote physf 
ical necessity. It is an auxiliary of mood. 

Must appears to be used both as a present and as a past tense* 

7. Dare or dursl, past durst ^ is now an auxiliary verb of 
mood. J)ar€, past dared, is sUU used as a prineipal verb. 

8. ffave, past had, with the weak inflection, is used both as 
a principal verb, signifying ^ to hold' or * possess;' and as an 
auxiliary of time, helping to form the perfect and plupei&ot 
tenses ; as, / have loved, I had loved^ 

9. J)o, past did, with the weak inflection, is used both as a 
piincipal verb, signifying *to make' or ^U> act;' and as an 
auxiliary to express emphasis. It is also used in the interroga- 
tive form of speech ; as a mere expletive in poetry ; and to avoid 
the repetition of the principal verb. It is an auxiliafj q£ loocd* 
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10. Let is used both as a priompal verb, lei, past let, signify- 
ing 'to permit;' and as aa aaxiliarj Terb to help ibnn w im- 
peratiye mood in the third and firat petsons, as, let him go, let 
^mgo, 

11. Am or &e, past was, partic. been, is made up of three dis- 
tinct verbs, (which in other dialects are declined in full,) each 
signifying *• to exist' or * to have existence ;' and is employed as 
an auxiliary in English to form, in connection with the past 
|Murticiple, the passive voice of active verbs, and the past tense 
in some neuter verbs. It does this by expressing mere predica- 
tion. It is also used, in connection with the active particle, to 
form tenses of continuous addon ; as, / am buildmg, I woe 
huUdinff. Also as a mere copula ; as, *• God is good.' It is the 
jMredicate-verb, or auxiliary verb of mere predication. 

JRemarks on the Avxiliariee, 

1. These auxiliaries are called verbs, because they were so in 
tiieir origin, and because they still retain the inflection of verbs. 

2. These ve^bs, (excepting do, have, am,) do not inflect the 
third person singular. This is owing to the hct that they were 
originally past tenses. 

3. These verbs, (excepting have, ought, am,) take the simple 
infinitive without to, 

March, 1856. 

On the AmUiary Verb %all. 

Shall, which is now in English an auxiliary verb of mood 
and tense, was originally a common verb, as is evident from its 
u$e in the Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon dialects which exhibit 
the ancient state of our language. 

The different significations of this verb may be arranged as 
follows : 

1. To owe, sen. a debt, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. 

So in the present tense, Meso-€h>th. wan filu skalt, (ahalt 
thou;) Anglo-Sax. hu mycel scealt thu, (shalt thou;) 'how 
much owest thou !' Luke 16:5. 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. ains skulda (should) skatte 
fimfhunda, *the one owed five hundred pence.' Luke 7 : 41. 

This meaning is expressed in Greek by d^sllo^ and in Latin 
by debeo* 
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2. To he hatmd or obligated, sciL to the performance of a 
duty, in Meso-Gothic and ADglo^8ax<»i, and partially in English. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Ooth. skal (he shall) gasyiltan; 
Anglo-Sax. he sceal (shall) sweltan ; ' he ought to die.' John 
19 : 1. 

Old EDg. ' The &iih I ehall to God.'— Chaucer. 

So in the past tense^ Meso-Ooth. thatei sJeuldedum (we should) 
taujan, ' that which was our duly to do,' Jiuke 17 : 10. 

Modem Eng. *• I should go,' ^ thou skouldest go,' * he should 
go,' i. e. I ou^t to go, thou oughtest to go, he ought to go. 

This meaning is expressed like the preceding hy Gr. dipelUi 
and Lat. d^>eo, and also l^ Gr. Sst and Lat. oporteU 

3. To he under a necessity, must, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Meso-Goth. vaila meijan ik skcd (shall ;) ' I must preach ;' 
Luke 4 : 43. Anglo-Sax. scpl (shall) beon galled, ' must be 
accomplished.' Lnke 22 : 37. 

This meaning is expressed, like the preceding, by Gr. del and 
Lat. oportet, and also by Gr. Z9^ and Lat. future participle in dus» 

4. By implication, to he fiiture or certain^ m Mc^Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and English. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. wa skuli (shall) thata 
bam wairthan, Eng. * what manner of child shall this be V Luke 
1 : 66. Anglo-Sax. scealt tredan, ' thou shalt tread.' 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. thanei skuldedun (should) 
niman, Eng. ' which they should receive.' John 7 : 39. 

In very old English, shall was the only future auxiliary. 

This meaning is expressed in Greek by /uiXAcu, and in Latin 
by the future participle in rus, 

6. To he certain or future, with the implication that no sub- 
jective difficulty remains in the mind of me speaker, thus in- 
Tolving the idea of a pomise or permission. This meaning is 
of modem origin, and is properly found only in the second and 
third persons, and that m the leading proposition; as, 'you 
shall receive your wages,' * he shall receive his wages.' 

This last use of shcdl in ^ven cases to express an implied 
promise or permission, has Ted to the use of wilt in the corres- 
ponding cases, to express mere futurition. This, I apprehend, 
explains the variegated character of the English future tense, 
which now is formed thus : I shall love, thou wilt love, he will 
love ; we shall lore, ye wiH love, they will love. 

July, 1845. 
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On the Auxiliari/ Verb Will. 

Willy (Gr. ^o(>lofiai, Lat volo, Goth, wiljan, Old Germ, wellan^ 
wollen, willeny Germ, wolletij Dutch vnllenj Swed. vilja, Dan. 
ville, Iceland, vt/ia, Anglo-Sax. wiHan^ wyllarty tDUlian, Scott. 
uniU;) 

1. As an independent verb, declined regularly, Ho have a 
volition,' ' to resolve/ * to determine,' ' to decide in the mind ;' 
as, / toill to go. Now antiquated. 

2. As an irregular verb, denoting a volition, intention, reso- 
lution, promise, and by implication, the futurition of the thing 
willed ; as, / will go. So in the first person, as the speaker can 
exercise volition for himself, and is expected so to do. Also with 
an emphasis in the second and third persons, Deut 25 : 7, 9. 
Luke 15 : 28. John 5 : 40. 

3. Denoting simple futurition, whether with or without voli- 
tion ; as, he or it will go. So in the second and third persons, 
where the speaker cannot exercise volition for others, and inti- 
mates no opposing necessity. 

Different Modes of expressing Future Time in English. 

The different modes of expressing futurition in English are 
the following : 

1. By means of the present tense ; as, I go to-morrow. This 
is the most ancient form. Comp. Gr. eTJu*, ' I shall go.' (See 
Sophocles' Gr. Gram. p. 234.) Meso-Goth. gibid^ (giveth) for 
Gr. 3<i5a£», < shall give,' Luke 1 : 22. (See Grimm, iv. 1Y6.^ 
Anglo-Sax. 6eo, hyst^ bydh, *ero, ens, erit,' (see Grimm, iv. 178.) 
Germ, ich komme morgen, (see Grimm, iv. 177.) 

2. By means of the auxiliary verb ahall^ wfaidi originally 
denoted ^to owe' or * to be obliged.' This for a time was the 
only future auxiliary. 

3. By means of the auxiliary verb will, which originally de- 
noted ^ to have a volition.' It is used only in the second and 
third persons. It has only partially taken the place of shcdl. 
This fact helps much to explain the apparent mystery in the 
use of shall and will. 

4. The form / am about to love. 

5. The form / am going to love. 

The two last forms are inmiediate futures. 
Mardi, 1856. 

16 
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Abt. LXL — ^Thb Intbbrogatitx Mood. 

1. Ths interrogatiTe mood oonsistB of an imperfect pn^Hxi- 
tioiiy addreased to another for him to complete or fill up. It 
proceeds partly from the intellect of the speaker, and partly 
from his will or rather his desire of knowledge. 

2. The inteiTOgatiye propositicm inyohres <»- implies an iniel- 
lectiTe one. Thus 'is he sickf inyolves the inteUectiye propo- 
ntion, 'he is -perhsps sick,' as a poerable judgment. A desire 
is expressed at the same time that this possible judgment may 
be formed into an actual one, as ' he is sick,' or * he is not sicL' 

3. The Tarieties of the interrogatiye mood are as follows : 
(1.) The ample interrogation, for the purpose of obtaining 

information ; as, ' is your master at home V ' how do you do V 
(2.) The rhetoricsd interrogation, which, when affirmative, 

seems to call for a n^ative answer ; and when n^atiye, to call 

lor an affirmative answer ; as, ' shall God pervert judgment V 

' shall not the judge of all the earth do right V 

(3.) The passionate exclamation ; as, 'how glorious is €rod ? 

'how weak and feeble is man V 

4. The different forms of the intern^tion are as foUovrs : 
(1.) That introduced by interrogative words, as wAo, what, 

wkarey when, etc. It is an imperfect proposition addressed to 
another to be filled up, as to some factor or member ; as, 

* Who was the man that dared to do this thing ?' 

* What is the act ? what danger ? what intent ?' 
' Where am I and whence did I come V 

These sentences have a stress on the interrogative word ; an 
inversion of the subject and verb ; and the fiedling inflection at 
the close. All which distinguish the interrogative from the 
indicative mood. 

(2.) The interrogative sentence without the interrogative 
words. It is a simple inquiry whether the predicate belongs to 
the subject, and may be answered by yes or no. 

' Is he sick V 

' Is God unrighteous V 

These sentences have an inversion of the subject ^and predi- 
cate, and^ a rising inflection at the close of the sentence. 

Sometimes the interrogation is lefl; to be denoted by the in- 
tonation only ; as, ' ai) £? d ^auiXe^g to^ 'lovdaUay;^ which might 
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mean *ihou art tbe king of the Jews.' Mat 27 : 11. So Lat. 
* Oemis, ut insultent Rutuli, Turnusque feratur.' Virg. And in 
English we may say * you fx>ok a ride this morning,' and yet 
ask a question. 

(3.) The interrogation with the disjunctiYe form ; as, 

* Is this a verse of Homer or of Virgil ?' 

The interrogation, although it is properly a fiill thought, is 
often treated as a subordinate proposition. It then forms a 
species of substantive proposition ; as, 

' Ask him who he Uj and what he wanted 

See supra, p. 120. 

March, 1856. 



Art. LXn. — ^Thx Imfbrativx Mood. 

Receih: philological works from Germany enable us to give 
a more exact account of the imperative mood than has hitherto 
been usual. 

Mood iR the relation 01 tnought to the powers of mind. 
Moods, according to Harris, exhibit the diathesis of the soul. 

1. The imperative mood, logically considered, is that form of 
the thought which represents Qie action implied in the verb, as 
something willed by the speaker. The peculiar distinction of 
the imperative mood, consists in its proceeding immediately 
from the will, and expressing a volition or act of the will, while 
the indicative mood proceeds from the intellect, and expresses 
a judgment or act of the intellect. In this its most extensive 
sense it is sometimes called the Requmtive mood, (including 
the imperative mood and the precative or optative,) see Harris, 
p. 143, 144, and sometin^ the Volitive mood, see Crosby, p. 
243, 244, 417, 418. This mood is related to the other moods 
somewhat as the vocative case to the other cases, and is often 
connected with the vocative case. 

2. The nature of the volitive or imperative proposition may 
be illustrated by a comparison of it on the one hand with the 
intellective proposition implied in it, and on the other hand 
with the intellective proposition evolved from it 

The imperative proposition involves or implies an intellective. 
Thus, * help me' involves the intellective proposition ' thou canst 
help me,' or * thou helpest me perhaps,' which expresses a log* 
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kal pofiBibility. In the imperative proposition this possiUIitj 
18 willed to be actual ; that is, the proposition now expresses 
moral necessity. 

On the contraiT, an intellective proposition may be evolved 
from the imperative proposition. Thus, ^ thou must help me/ 
or ' thou art obliged to help me,' is evolved from the imperative 
proposition * help me.' In this intellective proposition, moral 
necessity is directly affirmed or predicated. 

9. The imperative mood, being thus an immediate expression 
of the will, has a strong peculiarly marked intonation. It 
hardly needs any other exponent of modality. 

4. The imperative mood from its nature usually aims at con- 
ciseness of expression. It is often denoted by a short or simple 
form of the verb accompanied with a mutilation of the per- 
sonal termination, or with an entire omission of pronouns. 
Thus, Heb. Vbp; * Mil thou,' comp. bbpp. * thou wilt kill ;' Gr. 
TOrtTe, * beat thou,' comp. rimtstg, ♦ thou beatest ;' Lat. /er, 
* bring thou,' comp./er#, ' thou bringest ;' Germ, ffib ; Eng. give, 
- 6» Imperative propositions are liable to bold ellipses more 
than most others ; as, ^ hats off;' 'heads out ;^ * to arms;' 'for* 
ward ;' * to the right.' 

6. The varieties of the imperative mood are differently con- 
stituted by different grammarians ; (I.) sometimes twofold ; 
as, commanding and entreating; or commanding and wishing; 
(2.) sometimes threefold ; as, commanding, exhorting, and en- 
treating; or commanding, entreating, and pennitting; (3.) 
sometimes fourfold ; as, commanding, exhorting, entreating or 
requesting, and permitting ; (4.) sometimes fivefold ; as, com- 
manding, exhortinfip, requesting, wishing, and permitting. 

But the permUnvt, logically considered, does not come under 
the volitive or imperative. • 

Y. Many languages, as the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, 
and English, have a special form of the verb, which, aided by 
the intonation, expresses these various senses of the imperative 
proposition ; as may be illustrated from the Old Testament. 

(1.^ To express a command ; as, Ex. 10 : 1, *'go in unto Pha- 
raoh.' So Lev. 11 : 2. Num. 16 : 26. 20 : 10. Deut 10 : 1. 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as, Is. 55 : 1, * com$ ye to the 
waters.' So Ps. 150 : 1. 

(3.) To express as entreaty; as, Ps, 6 : 4, ^return, O Lord.' 
So Gen. 12 : 13. 27 : 7. Deut. 26 : 15. 2 Kings 5 : 22. Is. 5 ; 3. 
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(4*) To^zprenawkh; a%])BB.2:4, ^Oldiigy/tM for ever.' 
So Gen. 1 : 22. 

(5.) To eai{Mrefl& a permissioii; as, 2 Sam. 18 : 23, 'and he 
saia unto him, run.^ So Is. 8 : 9. 

In all these examples, the Qf eek, Latin, and German versions, 
as well as the EDglish, also use the imperative, thus showing 
the coincidence of these langoages with theBelxew, in the use 
oif this mood. 

8. With regard to these uses of the imperative mood, we 
mav observe, 

(1.) The proper imperative, or the expression of command, 
requires the falling infection and abruptness of manner pecu- 
liar to the command. 

^2.) The hoitative, or the expression of exhoctati<m ot, admo* 
nition, requires the falling/iuileotion, but without abruptness. 

(3.) The precative, or the expression of entreaty, requires 
the rising inflection^ but is more commonly expressed by the 
potential.. 

(4.) The optative, or Uie expression of a wish, has no peculiar 
inflection. It is more commonly expressed by the potential. 

^6.) The permission does not properly belong to the volitive 
or imperative, and is more commonly expressed by the poten- 
tial or subjunctive. 

These uses of the imperative depend on the context, and on 
the tone and gesture. 

Aug. 1848. 

The Hebrew ImperaUve. 

The Hebrew imperative is always positive, the prohibition or 
negative command being expressed by the future indicative. 

The Hebrew imperative is also used to express a strong as- 
surance, whether arising from prophetic or poetic inspiration ; 
as^ Gen. 12: 2, ' and he thou a blessing.' 

The Hebrew imperative is also employed to express a con- 
ditional promise; as, Gen. 42 : 18, * this do, and live, i, e. .'if 
ye will do this, ye shall live.' The first imperative may be re- 
garded as an exhortation, on obedience to which the promise 
depends. 

The Hebrew imperative is also used to express a ooncesnve 
threatening ; as, Job 2:9, * bless God, and aie^ L e. ' although 
thou Uess God, yet thou shalt die.^ The first impen^ve may 

16* 
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be Tegarded as a penniflKioii, notvitlistaiKlkig mbidk th« ihreatr 

ening is to take place. 

But the promise and thieatettiiigdo not, logusaDT* oonsiderod, 
belong to the voUtiYe or imperatiYe. 

Tha Greek IfOferaiiv^ 

The Greek imperatiye is emplojed, 

(1.) To express a conunand; as, Mat 2 : 13, ^M9f» at? AT- 
Yvnj0v, * fl^ into Efeypt.' 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as, Luke 1 : 10, fi^ ^^i 
* fear not.' 

(8.) To express an entreaty ; as. Acts 7 : 69, W{«» tb nt^B^ 
fiov, * receive my spirit.' 

U.^ *To express a wish ; as, Luke 1 : 28, /«t^, 'hail.' 

(5.) To express a permission ; as. Mat. 26 : 45, na^Hdeti tb 
h>*n6v, * ideep on now.' 

The Greek has three forms in the imperaiire, but not for tiie 
designation of time ; as (1.) the present, to denote a continuous 
action ; (2.) the aorist, to denote a momentary action ; and (&.) 
the preterite, to denote a momentary action which is to ocm- 
tinue done. 

This distinction between iiie imperatire present and^ini^ra- 
tive aorist is said by Pott to exist also in Modem Greek. 

The Latin Imperative, 

The Latin imperative is employed, 

fl.) To express a command; as, ^abi,^ depart 

(2.) To express an exhortation; as, ' no$c6 te ipsum,' know 
thyself. 

(3.) to ^ress an entreaty ; as, ^ferte misero atque innocend 
auxilium,' bring succor to an unhappy and innocent person. 

^4.) To express a wish ; as, * vive fdix,' live happy. 

^6.) To express a permission ; as, * e«to,' let it be so. 

■6.) To express a promise or threatening ; as, * divide et im- 
pera,^ divide and conquer. 

To most of these forms of expression, there is a correspond- 
ing negative ibrm with ne and neu or neve^ ad^ 

1.) *iV^c aude^^ dare not. 

^2.} ^ I^e fimcj^ fear not. 



i 



(3.) '-S^e mepetcuie^ do net strike tne, 
(4, j * Jtt mori,^ may you not die. 
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Th« Lftia kagm^ Iim ^^rtsiii ptrijAfMtio forms, hj which 
the emphasis is taken from the command or prohibition, and 
placed on the thing oommanded or prohibited ; at, ^cura fei- 
Unu^ see that you hasten; ^caV0 nimmm^ jutmes* tajse care 
lest you hasten too much;' ^noH dMtare^ be unwilling to 
doubL 

The Latin imperative has two forms, viz. anuij and amato, 
the exact relation of which to each other is «tiU contested. The 
distinction is lost in the languages derived from the Latin. 

The FreTich Imperative. 

1. The French language is partial to the first person plural 
of the imperative ; as, * marckoTiSj let us go. 

2. The third person of the imperative is supplied hy the 
conjunctive. 

3. The French has in popular discourse a past imperative ; 
as, ' ayez abandcnnS la ville.' Corap. Or. ri&wa^t ; Lat. at voe 
vtdmoniti este; Eng. bepone. 

4. Many imperatives become inteijections. 

The English Imperative, 

1. The proper imperative mood in English exists both in the 
active and in the passive voice, but is found only in the second 
person; as. 

Act. sing, love (thou ;) plur. lave (ye or y&u,) 

Pass. sing, be (thou) loved; plur. be (ye or you) loved. 

2. The pronoun, when emphatic, is added ; but it is placed 
after the verb ; as, love thou ; love ye or you. When unem- 
phatic, it is omitted. 

3. The same forms ^re also expressed by means of the auxil- 
iary verb do; as, do (thou) love. The stress or emphasis is then 
on the meaning of the verb, and not on the command. 

4. The other persons, if wanted, are expressed by means of 
the auxiliary verb let; ba, let me love, let him love, 

5. The first and third persons may also be expressed by the 
auxiliary verb may; as, may I go, 

6. These persons are also expressed sometimes by the con- 
junctive ; as, ^ God bless thee;^ ^ be it aof ^ the theme we leave;* 
^charge we the foe ;' ^thy kingdom come,^ 
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7. In go and h^fone^ we haere aooMtfaiag like ieaae m the 
English imperative. 

8. The vnrietifia of the Eoghah imperative aie, as stated 
above; (1.) ^ d^Mxrt ihau f (2.^ ^ he ani^oried ;^ (a.) ^foripm 
me;' (4.) ^ farewell f (6^ '^ m p«aoe«' 

March, 1856, 



Aet. LXHL — ^On Eufhoky in Prosaic Composition. 

Although the logical relations of prose predominate greatly- 
over the euphonic, yet the latter are far from being unimport- 
ant. No one can oe insensible to the beauty of a well-turned 
sentence, or fail to appreciate the difference between careless 
and tasteful writiug. A succinct analysis of the principles of 
euphony may therefore be useful both in a critical and in a 
practical point of view. 

By euphony is meant pleasant or agreeable sound. Hence 
the laws of euphony respect, first, the quality of the sound ; 
secondly, the accent ; and thirdly, the proportion of the logical 
parts which make up the whole ; and each of these, both in 
the simple and in the compound proposition. 

1. As to the quality of the sound in the simple proposition^ 
euphony requires a proper distribution of vowels and conso- 
nants, and a suitable variety in these two classes of soimds. 
Hence the faults to be avoided are, 

(1.) The hiatus or weakness of sound, which arises from the 
concurrence of vowel sounds. Of this we have a remarkable 
instance in Herodotus, (I. 171.) xal 6j(ava daxniak ovtol £ia& ol 
noitjaifievoi Tu/iaToi. The different modes of avoiding this fault, 
are, besides the choice of another word, elision, crasis, and the 
addition of a paragogic letter. 

(2.) Harshness of sound, when too many consonants of diffi- 
cult enunciation are brought together ; as^ * Smith's Thucydides.' 
* Your healths, gentlemen.' 

(3.) Sameness of sound, when the same sound is repeated ; 
as, 'This is a convenient contrivance.' *He is an indulgent 
parent.' * She behaves with uniform formality,' Even a rhjmo 
which is beautiful in its proper place, is offensive in prose. 
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These &ults, when they occur together, are still more objec^ 
tionable ; as ^ Overwhelmed with whirlwinds.' 

2. As to accent in a simple propositiony enphony or melodj 
requires a pleasing yariety of accented and unaccented syllables. 
Hence the faults to be avoided are, 

(1.) Heaviness of sound, when too many accented syllables 
are brought together ; as, ^ We saw on the great road large 
droves of cattle.' This often happens from the accumulation 
of monosyllables. 

(2.) Weakness of accent, when too many unaccented sylla- 
bles occur in connection ; as, * miserable and execrable fellow.' 
This often arises from the accumulation of long words. 

(3.) Monotony, when accented and unaccented syllables occur 
in a certain order, approaching to poetry. 

What is said of accent in modem languages, is true also of 
quantity in the ancient languages, as the Greek and Latin. 

3. As to proportion in the simple proposition, no general law 
IS observable. The logical parts of a proposition are the subject 
and the predicate, and these may be either simple or modified. 
The subject and predicate may vary indefinitely as to their 
comparative length ; but the modifications, thrown in between 
the parts of a proposition, must not be too many, nor too pro- 
tracted. 

4. As to the quality of the sound in the compound proposi- 
tion, the same remarks apply, but in a higher degree, as in the 
simple proposition. Thus a sentence may be faulty from the 
recurrence of the same vowel sound ; as, * James was needy, 
feeble, and fearful.' 

5. As to accent in the compound proposition, the same re* 
marks apply, but in a higher degree, as in the simple propo- 
sition. 

6. As to the proportion of parts in the compound proposition, 
a nice regard must be had to the different forms of sentences. 

The principle of proportion existing in the human miYid, 
which requires a just relation of the parts to the whole, and 
which exerts an influence on all the forms of language, is espe* 
cially efficient in compound propositions, since here the parts 
are more clearly distinguishable from each other. Proportion 
properly respects local magnitudes, but as language is conceived 
of as a structure, and is made up of parts, we are accustomed 
to speak of proportion and symmetry in language. 
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In a 00-oidniaiCe sentence or period, where the parts have 
only an external connection, little depends on the oompazatiye 
lenj;th of these parts. 

In a co-ordinate sentence or period, whose parts have a dose 
internal connection, these parts must bear a fair proportion to 
each other. 

In a subordinate period, in which the subordinate proposition 
is annexed to the leading proposition, little depends on their 
comparative length. 

In a subordinate period, in which the subordinate proposition 
is inserted in the main proposidon, the former must not bear 
too great a proportion to the latter. 

In a subordinate period, whose subordinate proposition is 
placed first, there must be £ur proportion between the two pro- 
positions. 

Whether poetic measure or rhythm can exist in prosaic com- 
position, is a question not easy to be decided. 

If by rhjTthm is intended the proportion of the parts of a 
compound sentence, as it seems to mean in Hebrew poetiy, 
then, as we have seen above, such rhythm or proportion may 
e^iht Au piose. 

But if by rhythm is intended the regular recurrence of the 
same measure, whether of accented and unaccented, or of long 
and short syllables, then there can be only an approximation or 
tendency to such measure in prose. For a rhythmical proposi- 
tion would become a verse and constitute poetry. A word, as 
it stands in prose, is not a rhythmical magnitude. Prose may 
contain the elements of rhythm ; just as chaos may contain the 
elements of a world, and yet not be a part of a world. 

May, 1838. 



Art. LXIV. — ^The FiauRSS of Speech. 

The legitimate use of the figures of speech is to represent to 
the mind of the person addressed objects and actions in the 
same way in which they are represented in the first formation 
of language. There everything is represented as physical or 
striking the external senses, and as present in time and space. 
Hence a knowledge of the manner in which language has been 
formed gutdes us in judging of the propriety or impropriety of 
a figure of speech. 
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In the organic process of language, the person addressed is 
not a passive recipient of thoughts and ideas from the speaker, 
but by an independent activity of his own he reproduces the 
thoughts and ideas out of what is presented to him. This re- 
production of ideas by spontaneous action is undoubtedly one 
of the chief sources of pleasure to the human soul. The fig- 
ures of speech, properly so called, are especially adapted to 
renew these sources of enjoyment These figures consist in 
not using the customary word or expression, which has, as it 
were, become stereotyped, for a given idea or thought, but some 
other which the person addressed interprets into the idea or 
thought intended. These figures either strike the senses more 
vividly and thus excite the imagination, or exhibit an antithesis 
of thought, and thus excite the mind or intellect 

The forms of language are almost endlessly diversified. It is 
no matter of reproach that numerous technical names have 
been invented by granmiarians and rhetoricians to denote the 
more unusual of uiese forms. The difiSculty is not that too 
much attention has been paid to the unusual or abnormal 
forms, but that too little has been paid to the regular and 
usual. The full understanding of all the forms of words, and 
of all the forms of language, is the very object of scientific 
grammar. 

The earlier rhetoricians regarded the figures of speech as 
something superinduced, or as mere ornaments of language, 
applicable alike to all kinds of writing. But they are now 
more correctly regarded as natural developments of the human 
mind in certain states of feeling and fancy. 

Many attempts have been made to classify the figures of 
speech. 

Most rhetoricians have attempted to distinguish tropes or 
figures of words from other figures, as figures of thought But 
the distinction of the two classes is not clear, neither does it 
possess any practical advantage. 

Quintilian divides figures into figures of single words and 
figures of sentences^ but without any practical benefit 

Adelung divides figures in reference to the faculty of mind 
concerned into figures of the attention^ of tJu fancy^ of the 
emotionSy and of the wit* But the discrimination of them it 
difficult. 
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Dr. Becker in his Der deutsche StU^ Frankf. a. m. 1848, di- 
vides the figures of speech into the fibres of the logical tJwught, 
which bring the objects under the immediate intuition of the 
senses; and figures of the logieal form^ which bring the 
thoughts, under the antithesis, a categoiy of the understand- 
iog. In this Dr. Becker has made some advance. But his 
classification is far from embracing all the figures of speech. 

A good dassification is still a desideratum. 

There is a vagueness 4n the use of the term figure of epeech, 
some forms of language having a greater, and others a less 
claim to be thus denominated. 

We propose to exhibit the figures of speech in groups, be- 
ginning with those that have the highest claim to this appella- 
tion. We hope thereby to approximate to a scientific classi- 
fication. 



Art. LXV. — ^Tropes. The Synecdoche. 

STavNOTHKK the mind, clear the intellect, and give it knowledge in 
the general branches— develop it philologically, never mind by what 
specific idiom ; prepare it for clear and lofty historical views, never 
mind whether the history of every nation be known ; imbue it with a 
true spirit for natural history, nu matter whether the names of all 
specimens be known, etc. ; and you will prepare the sttfdent most prac- 
tically for life. — Dr. lAeher. 

Nihil magis acait mentem, auam troporum justa ezplicatio. 

Nothing u better ealeulatea to sharpen the mintk thofi the accurate 
ea^lanaiion of tropes. — /. J. O. Scheller, 

The proper tropes, or figures of words, bring everything 
under the immediate intuition of the senses; (1.) by reducing 
the more general to the more special, as in the synecdoche; 
(2.) by reducing the less obvious to the more obvious, as in 
the metonymy ; (3.) by reducing the intellectual and moral to 
the physical, as in the metaphor; and (4.) by giving life to in- 
animate things, as in the perionification. Dr. Becker includes 
them under figures of the logical thought 

Synecdoche, (from Gr. avvexdox^\, comprehension,) is a form 
of language, in which tlie comprehension of a word is affected, 
i. e. increased or diminished. It is founded on the relation of 
a part to the whole, and that whether an universal, integral, or 
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ftMcatiJ wholab H«Me there ave three opeeieeor six TeiJelies 
of tlie (QEneodoclie. 

1. In respect to an universal whole; 

(I.) Whwe a speeies is put for the genus, or an individual 
for the species ; as, eut-tkroat for ciMounn; lark or m^hiingaU 
for 9ingmg hird; tiger or wolf for ravenims animal; 9pear or 
lance for warlike weapon; tHoney for wealth; bread for food; 
— Creeue for a rich man ; Elyeium for a pleaeant region* 

Ps. 44 : 6, * For I will not trust in my bow, neither shall mj 
sword save me ;' where bow and eword denote warlike weeqxme 
generally. So Is. 2 : 4. Joel 3 : 10. 

Rev. 2 : 20, *That thou sufferest the woman Jezebel^* where 
Jez^l means another Jezebel, or a wicked and corrupt woman. 

(2.) Where the genus is put for a species ; as, mortal beings 
for men; to appropriate to onis self for to steal; to talk to a 
person for to reprove him. 

Mark 16 : 15, ^Preach the gospd to every creature^ i. e. to 
every rational creatura 

2. In respect to an integral whole ; 

(1.) Where a subordinate part or member is put for the 
whole; as,, ro^ for house; hearth or fireside for dweUmg ; 
steeple for church; mast or sail for ship; wave or waves for the 
sea; head for cattle; hand for man. 

Gen. 22 : 1 Y, ^ And thy seed shall possess the gate (i. e. the 
eity) of his enemies.' 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a subordinate part or mem- 
ber ; as, world for earth ; elephant for ivory or elqphamfs tooth, 

Rom. 1:8,' Your &ith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world, i. e. the whole earth. 

9\ In respe<!t to an essential whole ; 

(1.) Where a constituent part is put for the whole; as, soul 
iox person. 

Gen. 12: 5, 'And Abram took the souls (i. e. the jpersons) 
that they had gotten in Haran.' 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a constituent part | BBper-- 
son for body, 

John 20 : 13, 'They have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid Atm,' i. e. his body. 

The proper synecdoche, however, as a figure of rhetoric, is 
restricted to the cases No. 1. (1.) 2. (1.) 3. (1.) in which the 
term expressed denotes something more particular than that 
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for vUdi it k «i^pioj«d, 3md tiw ibamijki is Om bMveglU 
nearer to the intuition of the senses, ai^ 4rtrikes the MBses 
more readily and more vividly. 

Htfiee the eiam^es Q]^oted ander No. (2.) sevOTally ate not 
syaeodochical figures. The use of ehphani Ux ivory is an «■• 
anple of Romaa maniiloi)uence, whidi strikes ns as novel and 
•tvaage. The vubb of vforld fot darth k rather an hyperbole; 
the use of to appropriate to otu^s ulf for to tteal is an euphem- 
iam or softened expression ; mortal hemge and ekUdren itf earth 
aae periphrases to make the idea of frailty more prominent 

In order also that the synecdoche may he an appropriate 
dietorical figure, it is necessary that the specific or individual 
term employed for the more general shonld be prominent to 
the imagination, and adapted to the subject in hand ; as, bread 
tor foody because of its. importance; wavee for Ike Ma, eA being 
the principal source of danger ; waUe for a eUadel^ because first 
seen; hearth orjireeide for a dwelHn^f because of. Its associa- 
tions ; Cresue for a rich man, because he was v«y ridi ; the 
hand, the eye, the foot, for the person in cases where these mem- 
bens or organs are specially concerned. Hence the pecniiar 
1)eanty of the sjmecdoche consists in marking the part which 
ia moat prominent or important. When the tarns are inap- 
propriate, the use of them can no loi^r be r^arded as rhe* 
Kffical figures. 

According to the usual explanation, the figure syneodedbe 
eontributes to digmiy, vivacity, ot energy, by tiie speciality or 
paiiicularity of repres^tation. See Ward, System of Oratory, 
1 9Bp. Lord Eames, U. 237. Campbell, Philoa. Bhet 376, 
878. H. N. Day, Art of Rhet. 264. 

According to Becker, the synecdoche contributes to the per- 
Jhatio^ and therefore to the beauty of the representation, by 
reducing the general to the special or particular, and thus eom- 
ifkg nearer to that intuition of the senses, the exercise of which 
is one of the original sources of pleasure to tibe human mind. 
See Stil, 24, 42, 97. 

We place the synecdoche first, because it respects that fi^- 
itlt^T pi tbe mind by which we form general abstract ideaik 
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Art. LXYL— -'TROFxa Tea Umejma. 

MeUmymyy (from Gb. fmtmntfiia^ ehanffe ef the ikdHM,) ma tevvt 
of apeeeh by l^hich a word or umbo of a tkmg is eaxhan^fot 
that <rf aaother thing, oai aooount of some external conneotimi 
or relatioii. So £ir as mere etymolc^ is concerned, this wotd 
is sTBonjmoms with metaf»hor ; but in the nsage of grauttar 
lians it is ear^iilly distinguished from it 

MetOBymies are v&ry Tarious, and il is somewhat diffieuH to 
make a complete or satisfiietory classificati(« of thasn. We 
arrange them according to the closeness of the ideas which ale 
eubstitttted for each other. 

I. The use oi the accident, property, quality, or attribute^ fer 
the substance^ (or, as it is sometimes called, the use of tlM 
abstract for the concrete ;) as, tears of ^'oy, i. e. of the jof^n 
petsen ; respect for old agcy L e. for tiie aged ; God is hn^ 
1. e. perfectly benevolent. 

IL The use of the cause for the effect Of this thei^ars 
several species. 

1. The author for his work; as^ I have read Milton^ x^e; the 
works of Milton ; a Raplvad^ i. e. a production of Raphael. 

2. The inYentor lor the thing inreated ; as, BtfcohuM^ for 
wine; Ctffvs, ibr grain ; Man^ for war; the Muhs^ forletteis; 
VmiiU9 and Oupid^ for l<>ve; VuLean, for fire. This specieeelL 
metonymy, although dommoa in the Qcedk: aad Latin ekasiioi^ 
is ttot to be imitated in modern languages. 

3. The instrument for the thing produced ; as, the Engliah 
kmgwy ier the English speech^ dj thy 9W0Td thou shalt Ihre. 
The power ef the pren, 

nL The use of the oentainer for the ihi^ contaiaed ; as, a 
gy. for ila eontents ; a ^tf or €9untry^ hi its iahabitaats. 

lY • The use of a penon foar what is closely connected wiyi 
him ; as, a kinff, for his subjects ; a genernd^ for his army. 

Y. The use c^ the antecedent for thecoBse^ueat; m^ titid 
/sunwdlj for to dqaart 

YL The use of the agn for the thing sigmfied^ as^ ihe $9tp* 
Ur, for royal authority. 

YIL The use of parts of the human body for certain powers 
or affections of the mind ; as, the hearty for wisdom ; the ffiiM^ 
for the inward thoughts. 
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Vm. The place where an article is made for the article itself; 
as, Champagne, for wine of duunpagne. 

IX. The material of which a tning is made for the thing 
itself; as, giM for monej ; trout for fetters. 

IfaDj of these metooymies maj be inverted^ (2.) The effect 
for the cause ; as, paleneis, for fear. (4.) The instrumoit for 
the agent using it ; as, the production of an elegant pen or 
peneU, for the person holding the pen or pencil. (5.) The con- 
sequent for the antecedent; as, tofaH, for to be slain. 

It IS only when the metonymy reduces the less obvious to 
the more obvious or striking, that it is of any use as a %ure 
of rhetoric. 

The metonymy has been a powerful and operative principle 
in the formation of language. The metonymical dianges are 
so various, that there are few words whose meaning is not oc- 
casionally modified by some one of them. 

As connected with the phUo9ophy of mind, the metonymy, 
which is founded on the association of ideas, is interesting, as 
showing how strong, as well as how universal, some of &e6e 
associations are. 

• *As connected with loffic, the metonymy has nothing remark- 
able. 

As connected with rhetoric or taste, some of the metonymies, 
as, lor example, the use of the abstract for the concrete, are im* 
l^rtant, and may be used with good effect The context, how- 
ever, should always make the meaning dear. 

As connected with elocution^ the metonymy has bo peculiar 
rules. 

. As connected with UxUography, there is the same need <tf a 
constant reference to this figure, as to the metaph<Hr. 

As connected with sacred exepeeie, metonymies occasion less 
difficulty than metajphors. There are, however, not a few pas- 
Sieges, whose correct interpretation depends on a right appre- 
hension of this figure. 

Metonymies, then, are an important part of language,, and 
have the same claim as metaphors on the attention of the eol- 
tavated and refined. 

March, 1888. 
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Art. Lxvii.— "fttoFM. T»« Metapbor. 
TBCiB«ta{>hor to tlie proof of the vadiy of tlw tpiritml And phyridaS 

Metaphor, (from Gr. /ueraipo^d, a fraiii;f%>TMi^,) » m figure of 
Bpeecii, by whidi a word ia tratuferred from the object to which 
it properly belongs, and applied to another, to which that ob- 
ject has some resemblance or analogy. 

The ^aost natural divif»ion of metaphors is into four classes : 

I. The use of a physical term for an intellectual ; as, ike 
Stan of hit merit i$Ul shine from the nipht of the grave, 

IL The use of an int^lectual term for a physical ; as, the 
wnUh of the sea, the howrUiftd earth. 

in. The use of a physical term for a physical ; as, the ether 
moon, 

ZV . The use of an int^ectnal term for an intdlectual ; aa^ 
lotw t» a tfrant, 

A distinction in metaphors must be made, analo^us to that 
in synecdoches. 

The metaphor was originally, and still continues to be, a pow- 
erful principle in the formation of language. Language in its 
origin was adapted to express merely sensible objects and ac- 
tions. Intellectual objects and actions could be expressed only 
by a transfer or metaphorical use of the language of sense, m 
certain analogy or resemblance being perceived by the mind. 

As connected with the phUoeophy of mifnd, the metaphor 
which is founded on the perception oi resemblances, exhibits to 
great advantage this wonderful faculty of the mind. The 
power of analysis which is necessaiy to the discovery of resem* 
blances in objects so remote as tliose of the intellectual and 
physical world, and the rapidity with which it is performed 
eren by uneducated minds, is worthy of attentive consideration 
from the philosopher. 

As connected with iogic or reasoning, the metaphor is of 
ffreat importance for illustration ; but it should always be bomo 
m mind that illustration is not argument 

As connected with rhetoric or taste, a judicious use of th# 
metaphor is one of the greatest ornaments of style. The 
practical rules for its use are found in most of our boofcs oF 
rhetoric. 

17* 
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Ab connected with docuHon or delirerj, I do not kpow that 
the metaphor has any laws of enunciation peculiar to itaelC 

As connected with lexicography^ or the tracing of the differ- 
ent meanings of words, there must of coarse be an almost con- 
stant reference to this figure. The genealogy of words cannot 
be understood without it. 

As connected with 9a€fed exegeiU^ a nice sMise of the meta- 
phor is a very important requisite for the interpreter, while the 
want of this tact has been the source of great error. Some of 
the most difficult problems of Christianity dq[>end entirely upon 
understanding the nature of this figure ; as the return of the 
Jews ; the millennial reign of Christ ; in short, all the pr<^he- 
cies and declarations of God in respect to the future, all the 
imagery in respect to the invisible world, and all the language 
in respect to the attributes and actions of the Most High. 

Metaphors, then, play an important part in language, and 
are closely connected with seveiul distinct branches of human 
knowledge. They deserve attention both from the philosopher 
and from the man of taste, nor can the study of them safely 
be neglected by any one who lays claim to mental cultivation 
and refinement. 

Feb. 1838. 



Art. LXVni. — ^Tropks. Prosopopcbia or PnusoHnnoAnoN. 

Prosvpopceia^ (from Gr. n(goaamonoita^ personification,) is a 
figure of rhetoric in which we represent inanimate objects and 
abstract ideas as personal agents. The different species are, 

1. Personification of the members of the human body; as. 
Job 20 : 11, * When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 

and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me.' 

Ps. 95 : 10, ' All my banea shall say. Lord, who is like unto 
thee?' 

Ps. 61 : 8, 'That the banes which ihou hast broken may re- 
joice.' 

Matt. 6 : 3, * Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.' 

This species of personification is peculiarly Shemitiah or 
biblical. 

2. Personification of animals ; as, 
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Job 12 : Y, ^ Ask now the heatts and they shall teadi thee ; 
and the fowl of the air^ and they shall tell tnee.' 

3. Penonification of things in ^e vegetable kingdom ; as, 
Hos. 9 : 2, yTh€ new wine shall deceive in her.' 

Is. 55 : 12, 'And all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands.' 

4. Fersonifieation of inanimate objects ; as, 

Gen. 4 : 10, 'The voice of thy brother^s blood crieth nnto me 
from the ground.' 

Gen. 4 : 11, ' The earth hath opened her mouth ' to receive 
thy brother's blood from thy hand.' 

5. Personification of peoples and countries ; as, 

Is. 1 : 5, ' The whole head is sick, and the whole heart &int.' 

6. Personification of attributes and qualities ; as, 
Rom. 6:6,' Our old man is crucified with him.' 

Ps. 85 : 11, ^ JRighteousnesa And peace have kissed each other.' 
Personification is natural to children and to the first framers 

of language. 

It is a peculiarity of the tropes^ so called, that if the word is 

changed, the figure is destroyed. 



Art. LXIX. — ^Other Figures of the Logical Thought. 

Besides the tropes, so called, there are other figures of the 
logical thought^ i. e. figures which affect the tenor or contents 
of the thought, which deserve attention; viz. the'parusia, apos- 
trophe, hypotyposis, periphrasis, epitheton omans, hyperbole, 
and euphemism. 

The Parusia. 

The parusia, (from Gr. nagovcrta^ presence,) is a figure of 
speech, by which the present tense is used for the past or future. 

1. In narratives of past events; as, *They dismount, they 
fly forward to the front.' 

It is natural for one to represent past actions in which he 
had a lively interest, as present. This adds animation and im- 
pressiveness to the description. This figure is employed in the 
pathetic, narrative, and also familiar stpe, with efiect, whenever 
the importance of the incidents described justifies its use. 
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2. In ibe prediotion of fiiliiM «T«nt8; as, 
Is. 46 : 1, ' Bel boweih down, Nebo stoopetib.* 
In the biblical style of the old and new testament, the past 
tense is yeiy often nsed for the pnqphetio futanv 

The Apostrophe. 

Apostrophe^ (from Gr. iTroat^qyi^^ a turning away,) is a tam- 
ing away from the persons naturally addressed, and addressing 
o^er persons or things. 

Some of the leading forms of the apostrophe are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. A direct prayer to God, arising out of the subject in 
hand; as, 

Neh. 6:9/ For they all made us afraid, saying. Their hands 
shall be weakened from the work, that it be not done. Now, 
therefore, O God, strengthen my hands,' So Neh. 4 : 4, 5. 

2. A direct address to one's own soul, arising out of the sub- 
ject discussed ; as, 

Ps. 42 : 5, * Why art thou cast down, my soul ? and why 
art thou disquieted in me ? Hope thou in God ; for I shall yet 
praise him for the help of his countenance.' So Ps. 42 : 11. 
43: 5. 

3. A direct address to some third person or persons, arising 
out of the sulject discussed ; as, 

Ps. 2 : 10-12, *Be wise now, therefore, ye kings ; be in- 
structed, ye judges of the earth.' 

1 Cor. 7:16,* For what koowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy-husband ? Or how knowest thou, O man, whether 
thou shalt save thy wife ?' 

4. An address to heaven and earth, and to inanimate nature 
generally, to witness what is done, as it were, in their pres- 
ence; as, 

Deut. 32 : 1, ' Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak ; and 
hear, O earth, the words of my mouth.' 

Is. 1 : 2, * Hear heavens, and give ear, O earth ; for Jeho- 
vah speaketh.' 

Here a personification is united with the apostrophe. 

5. Direct address to the object meant to be described, whether 
dead, or absent, or an abstract quality ; as, 

(1.) Address to one dead; as. 
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2 Sftm. 1 : 25, 'How «re the niigbty fallen in the midsl of 
the battle ! O Jonathan; thou wast slain in thy high places.' 
So 2 Sam. 18 : 33. 

(2.) Addteas to one absent; as, 

' And how shall I answer it to you, my brother Quintus, the 
P»rtner of my misfortunes, who art now absent !' — Cioero for 

(3.) Address to an abstract quality ; as, 

1 Cor. 15: 55, 'O death, where is thy sting? O grare, 
where is thy victory V 

The apostrophe is natural to any one whose feelings or imag- 
ination are greatly excited. It is adapted to the pauetic style. 

Hie HypoiypoiU or Vision, 

ffypotypoiiSy (from Gr. ^or^ynHrtg, a portraying to one's 
aelf,) is a figure of speech by which we imagine or represent 
thingras immediately present to the bodily senses. It is natu- 
ral to do this in reference to things in which we have a deep 
interest This figure is appropriate to the pathetic style. It is 
also called VMton. 

There are various forms of this figure. 

1. The poetical vision or imagery is found in English and in 
the classic writers in the first pers(«, and in the present time ; 

* Is this a dagger which I see before me. 
The handle towards mv hand I come, let 
Mo clutch thee I' — Macbeth. 

' I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The 
furious countenance of Oethegus rises to my view, while with 
a savage joy he is triumphing in your miseries.' — Cicero. 

2. It is found also in the sacred writers in the past time ; as, 
Ps. 37 : 35, 36, * I have seen the wicked in mat power, and 

spreading himself like a green bay-tree ; vet he passed away, 
and, lo, he was not : yea, I sought him, but he could not be 
found.' 

Jer. 4 : 23-26, 'I beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without 
form and void ; the heavens, and they had no light I beheld 
the mountains^ and lo, they trembled, and all the hills moved 
lightlyi etc.' 
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Hab. B;1,'lmwiht teats of CmhaB in afiKctbh; sod the 
cnrUiBs of tho land of Midian did tremble.' 

Luke 10 : 18, ' I beheld Satan as lightaiDg; M &[>m beaYen.' 

3. It is found in the sacred writem ako in the second per- 
son; as, 

John 1 : 51, 'Hereafter ]re shall see hearen open^ and the 
anffels of God ascending' and descending upon the son of man.* 

Mat 26 : 64, * Hereal»T shall ]re see the son of mim sittbg 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the donds of heaven.' 

4. In the sacred writers it is often left unrestricted, as to the 
person; as, 

Ps. 18 : 7-15, 'Then the earth shook and trembled; the 
foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, because 
he was wroth. There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured : coals were kindled by it, etc.' 

Hab. 8 : 3-6, ' God came from Teman, and the Holy One 
from Mount Paran. Selah. His glory covered the hesvens, 
and the earth was full of his praise, etc.' 

Mat 24 : 29^1, * Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days shall the sun be darkened, and the mo<»L shaH not ^ve 
her light, etc.' 

It ought to be stated, however, that some distinguished 
critics, as Bev. David N. Lord and others, seem to deny ^ 
existence of this figure in the forms No. 2. 3. and 4. 

These three figures of the logical thougM, last described, 
agree in this, that what is not present to the mind of the 
speaker and person addressed, is represented as present 

The Periphram, 

Periphrtuis, (from Gr. 7teglipgttu&g, a circumlocution,) is a 
figure of speech by which we express an object in a circuitous 
way ; as, the king of terrors for aeath^ Job 18 : 14. Holy One 
of Israel for Jehovah^ Is. 12 : 6. Bom of women for men^ Mat 
11 : 11. The first horn of death kut a most deadly disease^ 
Job 18 : 18. 

The Spitheton Omans. 

JSpitheton OmanSy or Adjective of Ornament; as, the <oM 
grave; the ^sm meadow; the /im^ God; thelfotf JTi^AQod. 

It is evident that in the periphrasis and epitheton omans the 
phrase Mnployed is naturally adapted to strike the extemsl 
senses. 
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Thi SyperhoU. 

The hyperbda is » rhetorical figiiTa which expvMSM far more 
or far less than the exact truth. It arises from the svrprise oc- 
casioned by the first impressions of things, whether ancom- 
monlj great or uncommonly smaU, and expresses, as it were, 
our momentary conyictions concerning them. 

As the hyperbeJe is a deviation from exact truth, many hon- 
est minds have felt a reluctance to admit its existence in the 
sacred volume. 

In this figure, however, as in others, we are to regard not so 
much what is said^ as what is intended, 

I propose to notice some of the more remarkable examples 
tiiought to be found in the Bible. 

Gen. 11:4, 'And they said, Go to, let us build a city, and a 
tower whose top may reach imto heaven.' — ^Here the phrase wnto 
hecwen denotes to a very great height. It is also used by the 
saered historian, speaking in his own name. See Deut. 9:1. 

Gen. 13 : 16, ' And I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
earth : so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered.' — ^Abraham's posterity, which 
was to be exceedingly numerous, is here promised to be as tiie 
particles of sand or dust of the earth. A clear case of a hyper- 
bolical comparison, and that in language ascribed to the deity. 

Gen. 18 : 27, ' Behold now, I have Uken upon me to speak 
unto the Lord, which am but dust and ashes.' That is, some- 
thing very vile and insignificant — ^This is ^n example of the 
meions or extenuation. 

Num. 13 : 33, * And there we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, which come of the giants ; and we wwe in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight.' — ^This is 
a hyperbolical comparison, or rather a meiosis; but it is merely 
narrated. 

Deut. 32:22,* For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall 
burn unto the lowest hades, and shall consume the earth with 
her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the mountains.' 
— ^Kere the lowest hades and the foundations of the mountains 
denote a very great depth. The context is highly poetical. 
The language is ascribed to the deity. 

2 Sam. 1 : 23, ' They (Saul and Jonathan) were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions.' — ^This is an e^^a^ple of 
hjrperbolical comparison in a highly poetical song. 
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1 E. 20 : 10^ 'Hie gods do so unto me, and more abo, if 
the dost ci Samaria shidl suffice for handfuls for all the people 
tbai foUow me.' — ^An example of a hyperbolical compazison, 
but it 18 merely narrated. 

Ps. 107 : 26, ' They (the waTes) mount up to the heaven, 
they go down again to the depths.' — These words occur in a 
highly poetical connection. 

Ps. 180 : 8, 'If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hades, behold, thou art there.' — ^The hyperbole 
is merely in the supposition. 

Prov. 27 : 22, ' Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mor- 
tar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness de- 
part from him.' — ^The hyperbole is merely in the supposition. 

Dan. 4 : 11, 'The tree grew, and was strong, and the height 
therec^ reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the end 
of all the earth.' — ^This language occurs in a symbolical vision. 

Am. 0:2,' Though they dig into hades, thence shall my 
hand take them ; though they climb up to heaven, thence will 
I bring them down.' — ^This is language ascribed to the deity, 
but the hyperbole is in the supposition. Oomp. Obad. verse 4. 

Jon. 2:2,* Out of the belly of hades cried I.'— The lan- 
guage of Jonah alluding to his perilous situation in the belly 
of the fish. 

Compare in the New Testament, Mat 5: 18, 20. 16: 26. 
18 : 6. 10 : 24. 23 : 24. 24 : 2, 20. Luke 10 : 4, 18. 17 : 6. 
John 21 : 25. Rom. : 3. Gal. 4:16, etc. 

It has been justly observed, that the Bible, as a whole, on a 
fair appreciation of this subject, contains very few hyperboles. 
This is owing partly to the fact that the tone of composition in 
Western Asia was not so extravagant as in Eastern Asia, and 
partly that the sacred writers, from some cause, have not in- 
dulged themselves in the use of this figure, so much as their 
contemporaries. 

Dec. 1849. 

I^ Euphemism. 

Euphemism^ (from s^q>Tj/nafi6g^ fair speech,) is a figure of 
speech, by which a harsh or ofiensive word is thrust aside and 
one more delicate or mild is set in its place; as, to stop pay- 
ment for to become bankrupt; to go for to depart out of life^ 
Mat 26 : 24. 

This ifl the opposite of the other figures of the logical thought 



Theie are other forms of laag^unge, such as the tompatiion^ 
allt43km, de9eripti<mj and example^ which, when employed for 
embellisLment rather than for iUustratioii, may be oo ' ~ 
as figures of the logical thought. These we pass over. 



Art. LXX. — Figubes or the Looioaz« Fork. 

Dr. Becker has called attention to a class of figures^ which 
he calls figures of the logical formy and which, in his view, 
serve to enhance the logical worth of the ideas or thoughts ii| 
the mind of the speaker. This they do by means of an an- 
tithesis expressed or implied. Hence they may be called fi§-. 
urea of antitkem. 

The tropes and analogous figures bring the thoughts or ideas 
under the immediate intuition of the outward senses ; but these 
figures bring them under the antithesis, a category of the un- 
derstanding. 

The logical worth of thoughts or ideas is naturally expressed 
by the emphasis or rhetorical intonation ; but it is also ex- 
pressed by several fifi;ures of speech, as the antitkentf eontruit^, 
litotes^ eroteais, and trony. 

Antithesis, (from Or. dvUdsatg^ opposition,) is a jBgure of 
speech by which words or ideas are set in opposition to each 
other in the same sentence or thought ; as, ' Excess of cere- 
mony shows want of breediDg.* 

2 Cor. 6 : 8 ff. *By honor and dishonor, by evil rq>ori and 
good report: as decehers, and y^true; as unknovm uA jfk 
well known ; etc' 

Contrast is a figure by which thoughts are placed in opposi- 
tion ; as, ' the moon has no light of its own ; it borrows its ught 
from the sun.' 

Ps. 115 : 1, 'Not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.* 
2 Cor. 4 : 18, 'The things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal' 

Litotes, (from Gr. Ut6ftig^ plainness,) is a mode of expressing 
something by denying the contrary ; as, ' a citizen of no 
city,' i. e. of an illustrious city. 

Jolm 1 : 11, 'His own rtecived him noii i.e. rejected 
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tot rsi&oiioaicAL st^aiBB. 

AvMt, {hmn Qr. i^riio^^ laterrogslkm,) is » fig«r» oTsBeech 
liy which a spenkar, in th« forro of an intorro^tion, boldly a»- 
Mrto the opposite of what is asked ; aa» ' CreditB aveotoa hostes V 

Ex. 6 : 12, « How then shall Pharaoh hear me V 

1 Sam. 10 : 17, 'Why should I kill thee?* 

Job 40 : 0, * Hast thou an arm like God ? or canst thou 
thunder with a voice like him ?' 

Ps. 118 : 5/ Who is like unto the Lord our God V 

Ircny^ (from Gr. vl^ye/a, dissimulation,) is a figure bj 
which a speaker sneeringly utters the direct reverse of what he 
intends shall be understood ; as, ' They must esteem learning 
very murA, when they see its professors used with so little cer- 
M&ony.* 

Job 12 : 2, 'No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
akall die with you.' 

Here is a bold antithesis between the idea expressed and the 
Uha intended. 



Art. LXXL — ^Fiousss of RsDurucAitov. 

Ths repetition of a word or phrase in the same sense, whether 
•imply, as in the epiaeuxis or aiplasiasmus^ or with an adjunct, 
tt in the anadiploM or eparuutrcpke^ or in the resumption of 
n subject, as in the q>a7ialepsis^ adds weight to the thought or 
idea, and increases its logical worth. 

JBpizeuxis, (from Gr. ini^ev^ig^ a joining on,) is a joining on 
•r repetition of the same word or words with emphasis ; as, 
^. Ah^ poor, po&r swain ? 

2 K. 4 : 19, • My heady my headP 

Ps. 22 : 1, 'My Ood, my God, why hast thou forsaken tnef 

Re^. 18:2,* Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen P 

This figure n also talked diplmaeimut. 

-Anadiplons, (from Gr. iiyadinlb»otg^ a doubling back,) ia the 

doubling or repeating of the words at the end of one sentence 

tf clause at the beginning of the next with an adjunct idea ; 

••> * Prize wiidom, wisdom is a precious jewel ;' * He retained 

twi'^ ttes amklsl all his mufortumiS^^nisfortuneB which no 

fi^iioe oovid fereHee «r prevent* 

I^B. 96 : 5, 'Sing unto the Lord mO^ ihsheerp; viik the kurp 
«n4 1^ ^ni^^f 1^ pggtei/ 



of tbe 01088.' So Bom. 9: ao. 

This figttfo tewk iniieh to dneidtto. 

Tk]0 %are ia abo callod epatmMirophBf me Andrews and 8tod<* 
daid's LbL Oram. 

Upanalepisy (from Gr. i7ray<Ui7^»;, a taking up again,) is At 
rapetitioa or resmimtioii of tha same word or dauae after lalar- 
Toning matlar ; as in Virg. Graorg. 11. 4-7. 

Tho midarstaii^iig of this figure is vary important in the ia- 
terpretation of the scriptures. 



Art. LXXn. — ^Phonetic ksn Kindred Fioubss. 

The return of <he same word or phrase at regular interrafaii 
wliether at the heginnine of successive clauses, as in the auMh 
phora^ at the end, as in the epittrophe^ or at the beginning and 
end, as in the symploce^ or at the beginning and end of flio 
same clause, as in the epanadiplosis, or in tne inverted order, 
as in the epanodos^ draws attention to the word or dause thus 
recurrmg, and adds sensibly to its logical worth. 

Anapkom, (from Greek diw^pop^, a referenaa or bringiw 
baek,) is the r^tition of a word or words at the beginning S 
successive clauses ; as, ^ peace crowns our life, pmce does our 
flenty breed.' 

Deut 28 : 3, * Blessed shalt thou be ia the eitj, and bkeeed 
shalt thou be in the field.' 

1 Cor. 1: 20, ' )F%«r0 is the wise f «0A«fV is the scribe? where 
is the disputer o€ this world f 

J^MmaJEMborei, (from Gr. knaya^fefA^ a recurrence,) has the 
same meaning. 

Spisirophey (from Gr, ^mirT^qpi}, a turning about,) is the 
repetition of a word at the end of successive elanses ; as, * we 
are bom in sorrow^ pass our time in somm^y end our daya iek 
eerrow* 

2 Cor. 11 : 22, 'Are th^ Hebrews? eo am /. Are tbejr U^ 
raeHtes? eoMn IJ 

The refrain seems to belong here : Deut 27 : 15 ff. Pa* H^ • 
9^10,11. exxxvL 
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Spmpheej (from Or. tntfinl^u^^ m intarweaiflng,) is die repe- 
tition <^ a word at the beginning, and another at the end of 
•nceeaBiTe daoses ; as, ^juitiee eame down from heavmi to view 
HU earth. JubHu dimbed back to heaven and left the emrihJ 

Pa. 136 : 1, 2, S. 118:2,3,4. 1 Cor. 12 : 4, £», 6. U: 
15. 2 Cor. 9 : 6. 

SpcmadipUmt^ (from Gr. innwtSlnU^^^ a doubling back or 
repetition,) is the use of the same word both at the beginning 
aiid at the end of a sentence; as, * Siiu stain tl^ beauteous 
soul ; forsake Ui^ sins* 

Is. : 20, ' TVo unto them that call evil good, and pood evil ; 
that put darkness for lights and light for darkness^ So Ecc. 1 : 2. 

Phil. 4:4,* Btyoice in the Lord always : and again, I say, 
rejoice: So Rom. 8 : 24. Gal. 2 : 16. 

So in longer portions, as Ps. viii. ciii. 

This figure is called epanalepsis by Glass, Stirling, Fowler, 
and Worcester. 

JSpanodos, (from Gr. indvoSos, a return,) is the return of the 
same words in an inverted order; as, ' Whether the worst? the 
child accurst, or else the cruel mother 9 the mother worst, the 
child accurst; as bad the one as Mother.' 

The recurrence of the same word with a different ii^ectaon, 
as in the polyptoUm, or of different words of the same origin, 
as in the paregmenon, draws attention to the word thus recur- 
rinff, and adds somewhat to its logical worth. 

Polyptoton, (from Gr. noUnTiuTOP, having many cases^) is the 
reonrrence of the same word in a different case or termination ; 
as, ndyog n6¥w n6vov <pi(fst^ Soph. 

Bom. 4 : 18/ Who itgednst hope believed in hope? Here is 
at the same time an antanaclasis and oxymoron. 

S Cor. 3 : 16, ' We are changed into the same image y^vin 
glory to glory ^ 

This figure belongs more especially to inflected languages, 
as the Latin and GreeL 

Paregmenon, (from Gr. naqi^fis^Wt derived,) is the recur- 
rence of another word derived from the same root; as, Gr. 
jul|fe^ kfiil d6<Tfirix${^ my mother yet no vnother; ^ ut tam ad «e- 
nem senex de senectute^ sic hoc libro ad amicum amicissimvs de 
amidtia scripsi.' 

£ph. 5 : 20, * Giving thanks a/ways for all things.* 
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Art. LXXnL — ^Tax Paronomasia* 

Paronomasia^ (from Gr. TMr^vo/caote,) whether it literaUr 
denotes * a change of ezpreseioD,' or * a similar expression/ is 
in usage a rhetorical figure of speech, which consists in the de- 
signed use of words, similar in sound, but different in meaning, 
ia the same connection, so as to produce a pleasant effect upon 
the ear. 

The simple paronomasia has reference only to the similarity 
of sound. When there is also an allusion to the thought or* 
sentiment, the figure is then caUed a fiay upon iMortU, We 
are now concerned only with the simple paronomasia. 

The resemblance of sound may be either ia the beginning of 
the words, called alliUratien^ as ^weqying and waUinp^^ or in 
the end of the words, called ctsaonaneey ^analogous to rhyiae,) 
as * the Cherethiies and the PeUthites: 

The rented words are sometimes in dose anion with each 
other, as in the examples just given ; and sometimea fiuther re- 
moved from each other, as * if ye have no belief, ye shall have 
no relief J 

The words related in sound may be either radically diatinety 
aa in the examples given above ; or radicaHy connected, as in 
the ezamj»le :given below from 2 Cor. .9 : 8. 

l}he word thus repeated is usually employed to express a di^ 
ferent idea ; but sometimes it merely denotes intensity, as, ' the 
stay and the staff.^ 

In order to exhibit this resemblance in sound, obsolescent or 
ttnusual words or forms are sometimes emploved ; as, ' with 
anyht and main,^ Such cases appear in the original Hebrew, 
Ps. 32 : 1. Ezek. 9 : 11. 43: 11. Mic 1 : ^, and in the origi- 
nal Gredc, Gal. .6 : {7, 8 ; but of course diey disi^pear in we 
translation. 

The parooiMnasia must be designed, or at least felt by die 
jirriter. A casual or accidental resemblance of sound ia not 
sufiScient to constitute this figure. 

The paronomasia is a favorite figure with oriental writer^ 
such as the Hebrews, Arabs, Turks, etc. It is found among 
most nations ia the early stages of intellectual culture, and also 
iflth children and peopto in common life generally. But wiik 
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m it 18 offeimiTe, if far-fetched, or used witk OBteatation, or too 
often repeated. 

That this figare is of frequent occurrence in the ori^nal 
wbriptures both of the old and new teetsament ought not to snr- 
^se lis. If we consider that many of Uiem have a degree of 
pffopriety and beantj, adding riTaeity to the expression or em- 
phasis to the thought, and if we malce sufficient allowance for 
the taste of the age, we shall find nothing reprehensible in 
their use. 

This figure for the niost part disappears in an intelligible 
translation. If the translation be perfectly literal, the naeaning 
is obscured ; and if the meaning be made clear, then the paro- 
nomasia is destroyed. A paronomasia, however, may of^ be 
imitated happily in another language ; as, amicns certus in re 
mcerfa eemitur, ' a friend in need is a friend indeed^ 

The following are ei:amples of paronomasia in ^he common 
English version. 

Ps. 121 : 4, 'Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
atvtrhhet nor eleep,^ Vulg. *non dcrmit*ihii^ neqne dormieV 
There is no paronomasia in the original Hebrew. So Is. 5 : 2t. 

Luke 15 : 27, * Because he hath received him safe and sounds 
The phrase safe eind sownd, formed on the principle of allitera- 
tion, in imitation of the Latin salvus sanus^ was introduced by 
Tyndale and continued in Cranmer's, and the Geneva version. 
There is nothing in the original Greek, nor in ^e Latin Vul- 
gate, to authorize the alliteration, or even the compound ex- 
pression. 

2 Sam. 8:18, ' And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over 
the Chtrethites and the Peletkitea? So in the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. These words in the original Hebrew are appellative^ 
denoting executioners and runners. The paronomasia has been 
pr^erved in the specified tmnslations by taking them as proper 
names. So in other places where these words occur together. 

Is. 3 : 1, *The Lord, the Lord of hosts, doth take away from 
jTeruftalem, and from Judah, the stay and the staffs the whole 
stay of bread, and the whole stay of ^ater.' The -paronomasia 
^ere is a happy imitation of the original Hebrew. An imita- 
lion is also attempted In the Septuagint. 

Jer. 9 : 10, * For the mountains will I take up a wee^^mg and 
iffailinpj and for the habitation« of the wiMerness a lamentation.* 
A fair imitation of the original Hebrew. 
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2 Oor. 9:8/ And God fa able to tiMike all grace abound to- 
ward you ; that ye, o^wajn having a/^afficiency in aU thinfla, 
majr abound to every good work' Here the paronomasia, 
which Gonsiiits in bringing togeUier words which are ladicaUy 
oonnected, is readily exhibited in the translation. 

2 Cor. 10 : 12, * But they, measaring themselves by thenuelvee^ 
imd comparing themselves among tkemsel»es^ are not wise.' The 
same remark will apply here, as in the last example. 

Bat in the vast majority of instances the paronomasia of the 
original text is entirely lost in the translation. The folbwing 
are examples. 

Is. 7 : 9, ^ If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be estab- 
lished«' The figure is altogether lost in the Greek Septuagiali 
dke Latin Vulgate, and in the common English version. Luther 
has imitated it: ^plaubet ihr ntcht, so bteibet ihr ni^t.' So it 
m^ht be imitated in English : *• if ye have no Mt^, ye shall 
have no reliep Comp. 2 Chr. 20 : 20, where the Septuagiat 
has imitated the paronomasia. 

Heb. 13: 2, *Be not foi^etful to entertain strangers; £»r 
thereby some have'entertained angels unawares.' The parono- 
masia might have been preserved thus : ' neglect not to enter- 
lain strangers ; for thereby you may neglect to entertain angels.' 

Gen. 1 : 2, 'The earth was without form and vofrf.' 

Gren. 4 : 12, ^ A. fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth.' 

Gen. 18 : 27, * Which am but dust and ashes^ 

•Mat. 24 : 7, 'And there shall he famines and pestilences.^ 

Acts 17 : 25, ' Seeing he giveth to all life and breathy and M 
things.' 

Heb. 5 : 8, 'Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience 
by the things which he suffered,^ 

The words italicised sound alike in Hebrew or Greek. But 
the resemblance is not easily imitated in English* 
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Art. LXXIY. — ^Ths AmAVACtium. 

Anttmetelatis, {from Gr. dyroydsAamc, a reverberation,) is in 
usage a rhetorical ^ore of speech, whieh consists in the de- 
sigued use of one and the same word in two different senses in 



Ike Bame oooaecUon, flo as to pioduoe a pleasast effiaei upon 
Ike mind. Tlie Latia term is cmUtwrim ^iffnificatio, and the 
English « piay npom ^d^rdt. 

Sometimes the two words are not exactly in the same sen- 
tence ; but one of them ocevrs in a response. See No. *l below. 

The word usually occuis with ^Iher meaning; but some- 
times one meaning of the word is merely aUuded to, see No. 8 
below. 

The words are usually of the same origin ; but sometimes 
they are radically distinct^ see No. 9 below. 

If the word have the two meanings in the same clause with- 
out being rq>eal;edY it is then a case of the dUogia or double 
n^eaning^ and does not belong here. 

The various forms of the antanaclasis depend on the relation 
in which yie two meanings stand to each oUier. 

1. Sometimes a vosd media is used in an indifferent sense, and 
then again in a good or a bad sense ; as, 

1 Cor. 4:3,* But with me it is a very small thing that I 
should be judged of you, or of man^s judgment, yea, I judge 
not mine own self Here the verb to judge in its first occur- 
rence is taken as a vox media in an indifferent sense, but in its 
second occurrence in a good sense, as if ^ to Judge favorably ' or 
* to appreciate.' 

2. Sometimes a w<MKi is used literally and then again meta- 
phorically ; as, * Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit,^ 

1 Tim. 6 : 5, 6, * Supposing that gain is godliness : ^m such 
withdraw thyself. But godliness with contentment is great 
gain,^ Here gam in its &«t occurrence is pecuniary prom, in 
its second occurrence it is taken in a higher spiritual sense. 

Mat 8 : 22, ^ Let the dmd bury their dwd ;' i. e. let the spir- 
itually dead bury their physically dead. 

Sometimes by an eUipsts or contraction, the word thus used 
is expressed but once ; as, 

Joel 2 : 13, ^ Rend your hearts, and not your garments.' 

3. Sometimes a word is used both strictly and metonymi- 
«ally; as, 

2 Cor. 5:21, *• For he hath made him to be fin for us, who 
knew no sin.^ Here sin in its first occurrence means a sinner, 

Gal.^: 13, 'Christ has redeemed us from the curse oi the 
iaw, berag made a curse {I e. one accursed) for ua.' 
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4. Sometimes a word h used bodi widi and witbout empha- 
sis ; as, * Turn vtvtmtef , vivamtuJ * Talis eral tnaUrj si modo 
ma^ erat' 

1 Sam. 1 : 24, < And the dUld was a «^UU/ L«. of tedder 
years. 

Kom. 8:24,' Hcpe that is seen is not hope^ 

€kd. 4:0,* But now, aflter that ye hav€ known God, or rather 
art known of God.' Here to he known is to he known and ap^ 
proved. 

This form of the antanadasis is called ploee, 

5. Sometimes a proper name is used significantHy ; as, 
Rom. 9:6,' For they are not all Israel^ which are of leraeV 
This form of the antanadasis is ako called ploee, 

6. Sometimes the two meanings are collateral ; as, 

Tit 1:15,* Unto the pure all things are pure ;' i. e. unto the 
pure (in a nKural sense) all things are pare (in a ceremonial 
sense). 

Rom. 5 : lY, ' For if by one man^s offence death reigned by 
one ; much more they which receive abundance of grace, and 
of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ' Here the word reign by an antanadasis is taken in 
two different senses; viz. (1.) to rule or prevail ; and (2.) to 
reign or be happy. 

1 Cor. 3 : 17, 'If any man defile the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy^ Here the antanadasis is lost in English. 

2 Cor. 6 : 12, ' Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are straiU 
ened in your own bowels.' 

7. Sometimes the second occurrence is in a response ; as. 
Acts 23 : 2, 3, ' And the high priest Ananias commanded 

them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. Then 
said Paul unto them, God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.' 
This is called antepidosis, 

8. Sometimes a word or phrase is used in one sense, but with 
allusion to the same word or phrase in the mind in another 
sense; as, 

Is. 8 : 10, ' Speak the word, and it shall not stand : for €hd 
is with us? Here God is with us refers to the proper name 
Immanueh 

9. Sometimes the two meanings are radically distinct; as, 
' Amari jucundum, si modo curetur ne quid insit aivuin.' 
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€bL4:S4,t5, ^Whidik J^MT. For diw J^wr in Mount 
Knai iit ArslNA.' 

This species is called in Latin traductio, 

Hm paronomasia an^ aalanaclasis itave tibe efleot of empha- 
sis or intonation, in enhancing the logical wortli of the wonl or 
thought. 



Abt. LXXV. — F10U11X8 09 Fkbumo. 

Tbb figures of passion w feding aie tke ^iptieeU MenUnce^ 
the eephKmau or «sdamaikny the tnthj oath^ wtpuxUian, and 

These forms of lai^age, although thejr do not «q>re8s an 
antithesis, are yet figures of the logical form. As natural es^ 
vressions of strong ^ling, they operate on the sympathy of the 
nearer, and enhance the logical worth of the sentiments con- 
ifeyed. 

Tbs dliptiiMl propontion arising from strong feeling; as, 
1 K. 12 : 16, 'To your tents, O Israel/ 

Acts 22 : 22, ' Away with such a fellow from the earth.' 

Ecphxmesis^ (from Gr. inipd^v^aig, exclamation,) is a passionate 
exclamation or crying out. It has three forms : 

(1.) It merely names the object of the feeling or affection ; as^ 
* Oh, dismal night !' * Oh, sad discovery V Rom. 1 1 : 33, * 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
Godr 

(2.) It takes the form of an elliptical interrogation ; as, * Oh, 
what fearful preparation V 

(3.) It has the form of a full interrogative sentence ; as, Ps. 
84 : 1, *How amiable are they tabernacles, O Lord of hosts f 

The feelings expressed by the ecphonesis are very various, as 
joy, sadness, surprise, astonishment, indignation, reverence. 

The wish expresses a longing after a desired object ; as, * O 
that I had never left my home I' Ps. 14 : 7, * Oh that the sal- 
vation of Israel were come out of Zion !' Pa. 4 : 6, * Who will 
show us any good ?' 

This figure is usually preceded in English by that. 
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Tk$ oath ia ioifodvoed by the ^Nnaiila «£ aweamg; at, Jer. 
^ : 16/ As the Lord liveth, thiit made ue this soul, I will mob 
pat thee to death.' 

The adjuraiUm is a solemn charging another on oath ; as, 
1 Sam. 14: 24, 'For Saul had adjured the people, sajing. 
Cursed be the man that eateth any food until evening.' 

The imprecation is an invocation of evil; as, Jer. 17: 6, 
' Cursed be the man that trusteth in man.' 

These figures for the most part have the pathetic intonation, 
and are often marked with the exclamation point. . 

These figures are properly used, only when the importance 
of the subject corresponds to the strength of feeling expressed. 



Art. LXXVL — Ehbtorical Daviess, 

There are several forms of language which i4>pear like rh^ 
torical artifices or devices (understanding these terms in a good 
sense ;) viz. anacoenasiSy aporia or diaporeeis^ aposiopesis, epafi- 
orthom^ and paralipsis, 

AnaccsnosiSy (from Gr. draxo/roifri;, consultation,) is a figure 
of rhetoric by which a speaker appeals to his opponents for 
llieir opinion on the point in debate, as having a common in- 
terest in the right decision of the case ; as, ' Were it your case, 
what would you dof 

Is. 5 : 3, 4, * And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men 
of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 
What could, etc.' 

Acts 4:19, * Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.' 

The Latin term is communicatio. This figure argues confi- 
dence and fkirness in the speaker. 

Aporia, (from Gr. dtTrop/a, a doubting or being at a loss,) is a 
figure of rhetoric, in which the speaker professes to be at a loss 
wnat course to pursue ; as, * What shall I do ? must I be asked^ 
or must I ask ! Then what shall I ask V 

Luke 16 : 3, * What shall I do, for my k>rd taketh from me 
the stewardship ! I cannot dig ; to beg I am ashamed.' 

Called also diaporeaie. The Latin term is adduhitatio. 
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ApotUpewiiy (from Or. ^anat^^n^i^, a bedoniiiig silent,) u a 
figure of epe^ m which the speaker breala off sadcleDly, as if 
unwilling or unable to state what was in his mind ; as, * Whom 
I — ^bnt it is better to compose the swelling waYea.' 

Ps. a : 8, ' But thou, O Lord, how long ¥ 

Luke 19 : 42, 'If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in 
this th J day, the things which belong unto thj peace 1 but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.' 

The latin term is reticentia, 

EpanoTthosu^ ^from Gr. inav^^dwaii^ a correcting or setting 
right,) is the recalling of a word in order to place a stronger or 
more significant one in its place ; as, ^ Most hrave ! Brave, said 
1 1 most heroic act V 

Prov. 6: 16, 'These nx things doth the Lord hate; yea, 
seven are an abomination unto him.' ^ 

John 16 : 82, * Ye shall leave me alone; and yet I am ««< 
ofone, because the Father is with me.' 

The Latin term is correctio. By this iSgure the attention of 
the auditor is roused, and a stronger impresuon is produced in 
his mind in regard to what is substituted. 

Paralipiis^ (from Gr. nafi&Xet^ig^ omission,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which a speaker pretends to omit what at the same 
time he mentions in reality ; as, ' I do not speak of my adver- 
sary's scandalous venality and rapacity ; I take no notice of his 
brutal conduct ; I do not speak of his treachery and malice.' 

Philem. 10, 'Albeit, I do not say to thee how thou owest 
unto me even thine own self besides.' 

The Latin term is omisno. 
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AbT. LXXVn. — ^FlOUBES OF ABGUMXNTAnOV. 

Thxkb are other forms of language which may be called ,/E^ 
urei of argumentation^ (Lat figurae ad probationem,) These 
respect reasoning, a higher faculty of the mind. 

The natural form of reasoning is the inference or eoncluiion; 
as, Ps. 18: 48, 49, *Thou hast delivered me from the violent 
man. -Therefore will I pve thanks unto thee.' 
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The converse of this is called etiology, (from Gr. aliuAoyta^ a 
giving of the reason;) as, Rom. 8 : 20, 'By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justilSed in his sight : for by the law is 
the knowledge of sin.' 

But these fonssy being the ontinary onei^ ate not properij 
l^^res. 

Some of the figures of argumentation are the following : 

Antistrcphe^ (from Gr. dyrMrr^o^i}, a turning back,) is a fig- 
ure of rhetoric by which we turn the adversary's plea against 
him ; as, *Had 1 killed him, as you report, I had not staid to 
bury him,' 

Mat 12: 27, 'And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
wh<mi do your children cast them out V 

The Latin term is invenio; the English is ret:>rt, 

ProlepsU, (from Gr. n^ijiffi^g^ an anticipation,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which an objection is anticipated and answered ; 
as, Mat 8 : 9, 'Think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father : for, etc.' 

Is. 49 : 14, 15, ' But Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken me, 
and ray Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman, etc.* 

Rom. 6:15,' What then ? shall we sin, because we are not 
under the law, but under grace ? God forbid.' 

Also called proeatalepm. The Latin term is occupatio. 

Epttrope^ (from Gr. ijr^rfojrij, permission,) is a figure of rhet- 
oric by which a permission, either seriously or ironically, is 
granted ti> an opponent, to do what he proposes to do ; aa^ Rev. 
22 : 1 1, ' He (Lat is unjust, let him be unjust still.' 

Judg. 10: 14, 'Go and cry unto the gods which ye have 
chosen ; let them deliver you in the time of your tribulation.* 

John 18 : 27, • That thou doest, do quickly/ 

The Latin term is permUsio, 

But this is rather a figure of conviction than oiargumenr 
tation. 

SynchoreM^ (from Gr. frvyxfh^crigs concession,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which we concede some point that our opponent 
wants, and still reason against him ; as, 'I admit all this to be 
true, but what is it to the purpose ?' 

James 2: 19, 'Thou believest that there is one God; thou 
doest well ; the devila also believe and tremble.' 

The Latin term is conceuio. 

19 
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Abt. LXXVULL — Oir Enoubb batons. 

Thv New York BantiBt Adyocate, in order to giTe its read- 
en ^ an idea of the ki^ly figurative character of the Orebo 
language,^ fcpoken near Cape Palmaa, extracts from Rev. Mr« 
Wilson's Orammatieal AnalfMU of ike Orebo lan^fuage, among 
other examples, the two following : 

Englith, Greho, Trandaticn. 

He is drank, nah ni na, rum works him. 

He is seasick, idu ni na, the sea works him. 

Now it requires but little reflection to see, that it is the Eng- 
lish language which is peculiar or idiomatic in these phrases, 
and that the ^rebo languajge, instead of being highly figurative 
here, has adopted the most simple and natural expression : rum 
works or affects him; the sea works or affects him. 

An English traveller, according to the New England Puritan 
of Jan. 6, 1844, represents the &mous Abb^ Sicard as saying, 
in a public lecture, at the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, 
** that his pupils, as they began to learn the means of convey- 
ing their thoughts by writing, were constantly guilty of Jbkr 
glidsms ; that it was difficult to make them lay aside idioms 
purely English, and more so to teach them those which are pe- 
culiar to the French or any other language." 

It is obvious til at a teacher of the deaf and dumb should 
divest himself, as far as may be, of the peculiar idiom of his 
own language, whether English or French, and employ simple, 
natural, and general phraseology. But it is hardly credible 
that a French sourd-muei should adopt of himself an Anglicism 
properly so called. 

In every language there are found phrases or assemblages of 
words, which in use have a different meaning from what would 
arise from combining the sense of the simple words. These 
phrases, when confined to a single language, or to a few lan- 
guages, are called idioms. Habit renders us insensible to the 
idioms of a vernacular language ; but those of a foreign lan- 
guage strike us at once. 

The authors of the coromon English version of the Bible 
have sometimes employed idiomatic English. Thus 
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EplL 5: 18, ^ And be wjt drunk tfUhwinejwh&nin is exoeis.' 
Other langu«g«8 ^>eak of wine betne drunk, bat not of nun 
being drunk. The phrase, however, le ancient and good Eng- 
lish, having descended to our translators from Wiciif ; althou^ 
the thing maj be bad for Englishmen and Americans. 

Mat 27 : 44, * The thieves also east the same in At> teethJ 
There is no allasion either to the teeth or face in the originaL 
This phrase, however, had descended from Tjndaie, and is even 
now very expressive. 

Mat 20 : 11, ^They murmured against the ffood man of tka 
house.' There is no allusion to a good or bad man in the ong* 
inal. This phrase, however, had descended from Tyndale. It 
seems to have originated when good householders had the pr»> 
ponderancy, but has gone out of use in these degenerate times. 

Mat 20 : 31, * Because they should hold thdr peaceJ There 
is no allusion either to peace or war in the originaL Thia 
phrase had descended from Tyndale. 

Mat 9 : 24, * And they laughed him to scom^ This phrase, 
which is now obsolete, had descended from Tyndale. 

Mat 21 : 46. *They sought to lay hands on him,^ There ia 
no mention of hands in the original. This phrase had de- 
scended from Tyndale. 

Luke 15: 32, *It was meet that we should make merry,* 
This phrase had descended from Tyndale. Compare Eoc 10: 
19, where these words are used in their natural sense. 

In teaching the English language, the analysis of English 
idioms ought to be an object of special attention. 

Jan. 1844. 



Art. LXXTX. — Ok Synonyms. 

Synonymic, or the explanation of synonyms, is an important 
part of grammar. Words exactly identical are very uncommon 
in language, but synonyms, so called, are very numerous. 

Synonyms arise in different ways. 

As a language becomes more cultivated, and the ideas to be 
expressed thereby become more developed, the words emploved 
to express them approach nearer to each other in signification. 
Hence they are easily confounded with each other by the un- 



hariMdlf aad ajmooymic, or imtraetieB eoBoehiiog sjr&oajmt, 
ii BeoeMwj to proreni UmIt nmoM. See iaff» Noft. 1-9. In 
Aeii OMet wo most look to the etjinologjof the wotd, and 
enuDine the feree of each root as w^ as of eadi pn&x and 
•affix. 

Different worda, origiaallj of the Huaae import^ arising (Vom 
the ninglkig oi different dialeeta, as id Eacli^ of tlie Anf^ 
BazoB or Teutonic and the Nonnan-Fren<£ or Latin, seldom 
remain exactlj synonymous, but graduallj acquire different 
shades of meauinff. See infra Nos. 10-18. In these cases we 
■raat iook not only to the etymoiogy, but idso to the circum- 
felaDoes under which these synonymous terms were introduced, 
eqteoiaily to the relation of the Korman-Frenoli and Askf^ 
Saxan raess to each other. 

file sama identical word, that is, the same root with the 
sasie prefix or suffix, or other modification, sometimes acquires 
two forms, to which, in the course of time, different meanings 
are attached. See infra Nos. 14->-lt. Many of these distanc- 
tions, though apparently arbitrary, are capable of an historical 
explanation. 

Synonymic distinctions, however, should not be carried too 
&r in any language. When made on arbitrary principles, they 
prove injurious. They obscure the perception of Ihe radical 
meaning of words, and encumber the speech with many trifling 
and artificial disUnetaons. This excess, however, is not natural 
to any language. It usually arises Irom die too artificial eul- 
tiyation of a people or of a community. It seldom exists except 
in a mixed language, or where the synonymous term is bor- 
rowed from a foreign tongue. 

It is the business of synonymic merely to notice the distinc- 
tions actually existing, not to create them, or to anticipate their 
origin. 

Synonymic should be based as much as possible on etymol- 
ogy. The d^erent meanings of the words should be illustrated 
bf their origin. Distinctions built pn mere usage without ref* 
erence to etyradogy, often &il to satisfy, and are more or less 
uncertain. 

We may explain the four kindred terms, imiv#, kUhUf 9wrgty 
and (resiwr, thus : 

Wuv$, a stem-noun from «ai^ *• to mdulate/ means ^an un- 
dnlataeo,' generally. 
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SUiow, a 0t0m*Boim from bulg^f ' to sweB out,' sMsiift, < a 

large Rwelling wav^' 

Swrge^ a stem-noun from Lat. turg^^ ' to rise or swdV mtaiia 
much the same as billow. 

Brtaher, a noun of the agent from hremk^ means *a wave 
which breaks violently against any opposing object.' 

So the kindred terms, Jlmg^, emig^ homier, Hnanur^ and jpm- 
nant or pennon^ 

Flag, from root of verb,^i^, *to flutter,' used as the gen* 
eric term. 

JSnmgn, from Lat insiffnej a Hag used for distinction. 

Banner^ from Fr. bannierej a square flag. 

Streamer^ a flag floating in the wind, a poetic word. 

Pemmukt or pennon^ from lAt pannus^ a small flag. 

Synouyms are so numerous and Tariegated in English, Ikal 
some mode of ciassiiyii^ them seems desirable. I am BOi 
aware, however, that this has ever yet been done. The foHow- 
ing attempt at arranging them is to be r^arded merely as m 
approximation to what is wanted. 

Synonymous words in English may be : 

1. Words having the same root or ground-^form, but a ^iBkt^ 
ent prefix ; as, absent, scil. to a statement, and content^ sciL to a 
proposal ; maintainj soil, what we have in hand, and mistetf!,' 
soil, what is laid upon us. 

2. Words having the same root or ground-form, but a diflbr* 
ent suffix ; as, manly, * Hke a man,' spoken of a youth, a»A 
fnanful, spoken of a man ; peaceable, ^ inclined or disposed tOt 
peace,' and peac^ul, ^ quiet,' *' undisturbed.' 

3. Stem-words radically distinct ; as, etrike, ' to hit with a 
quick blow,' and beat, ' to strike repeatedly ;' to do, soil, an ao< 
tion, and to make, ' to bring something into existence.' 

4* Words from a different root or ground-form, but having 
the same prefix ; as, bemoan, *• to express grief in moawt^ tim.i^ 
bewail, ' to express sorrow in lamentations ;' traneparent, * per« 
mitting objects to be seen through,' and tranelueent, ' mwely 
transmitting light.' 

5. Words from a different root or ground-form, but having 
the same suffix ; as, fracture^ * the breaking of a hard sab- 
stanca,' and rupture, ^ the breaking of a aoft substance ;' ,Aar» 
/ul^ *• impressing fear/ and dreadful, * impressing great fear,' 
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- 6. Wofda horn a different root or gnmnd-fenn, but haifing 
the same prefix and suffix ; as, benevolence^ ^ a well wishing^ 
md beneficence^ ^a well doing;'' desoiatian, 'a reducing to soli- 
tude,' and devaeiaticny * a laying waste.' 

7. Words rdated to each other as simple and compound ; as, 
eede^ soil, by treaty, and concede^ sdl. ff om discretion or courtesy. 

8. Words related to each other as primitive and denvatiTe ; 
as, tempeTy and temperament^ * constitutional temper.' 

9., Derivative words, entirely distinct as to their root and 
form, which have accidently approached to each other in signifi* 
cation ; as, aequieHenee and whmisnon ; aversion and antipa- 
thy. This class is yerj numerous. 

10. Compound verbs from corresponding roots in Teutonic 
and Latin or Greek ; as, foretell^ a general terra, predict and 
pf^Keeg^ in higher ecdesiastieal senses ; forgwe^ in a general 
MDse, and pard<My in a judiciHl and formal sense. 

11. Derivative adjectives from corresponding nouns in Teu- 
tonie and Latin ; as, tUtUg^ in colloquial use, and diurnal^ used 
by astronomers; starrg, * consisting of stars,' and stellar ^ * relat- 
ing u> a star ;' fatherly^ ' like a fother,' and paternal, ^ derived 
fimur a Dftther.' 

12. Derivative substantives from corresponding ac^ectives in 
Teutonic and Latin ; as, fullneee, in a more abstract, and ptentg, 
in a more concrete sense. 

18. Words severally of Teutonic and Latin origin ; as, over- 
tomey ' to subdue,' and^on^^titfr, * to gnin by force;' shepherd^ in a 
general sense, and pastor, in a special metaphorical sense ; near' 
MM, in a more abstract, and vicinity, in a more concrete sense. 
' 14. Stem- words, with slight difference of form; as, tone, *a 
sound,' and ton^ with French pronunciation and signification ; 
corpse, ' a dead body,' and corps, with French pronunciation and 
oigDifioation ; tenth, in a general s^se, and tithej in a special 
sense. 

15. Words difiering merely in the form of the prefix ; as, 
surface, in the popular sense, and superficies, in the luathemati* 
cal acceptation ; essay, in a general sense, and assay, confined 
to experiments in metallurgy. 

16. Words differing merely in the form of the suffix; as, 
human, 'belonging to man,' and humane, 'kind;' travel. Ho 
journey,' and travail, 'to be -in labor;' ingenious, 'possessing 
genius,' and ingenuous, ' candid.* 



1^. DeriTAtiire woids in a more full uid perfect form and ui 

a shorter or even mutilated form ; as, sirej ^ a fftther,* and m^ a 
term of address ; happUy^ * in a happy mauner,' and haply ^ 
^ by chance.' 

Othw synonyms arise from the combination of these differ- 
ences. 



Art. LXXX. — 0« English Punotcation. 

I pROPOfix to notice some important principles of English 
punctuation. 

1. The members of a compound sentence. in the co-ordinate 
relation, as they both express full thoughts of the speaker at 
the time of speaking, are separated by a longer pause than the 
members of a compound sentence in the subordinate relation, 
where the subordinate proposition is only an idea or notion in 
the form of a proposition. This is best illustrated by giving 
the same compound sentence in two different forms. 

* Justice shall be done you ; do not doubt' ' Do not doubt, 
that justice shall be done you.' 

2. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a longer pause is re- 
quired between members standing in the causal or atk^ersative 
relation, than between members in the merely copulative or 
disjunctive relation. 

* €k)d is to be praised ; for he is good.' * All the rivers ruA 
into the sea ; yet the sea is not full.' * One generation passeth 
away, and another generation eometh.' *It ii so, or it ia 
not so.' 

3. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a longer pause is re- 
quired when the conjunction is omitted, than when it ia ex* 
pressed. 

' A faithful friend is a ffreat treasure ; he is not to be bought 
with money.' ^ A faithful friend is a great treasure, and he ia 
not to be bought with money.' 

4. There is a regular gradation in the value of the pauses, 
irhieh is best illustrated l^ examples* 

* When God had made all the beasts of the field, and all the 
fowls of the air ; he bcought them to Adam, to see what he 
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would cdl tbem : fer whatever Adam called ev«fy firing eiea- 
tnre, that was its Bame.' 

*' Aa we perceiTe the shadow to have moved along the dial, bat 
did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grata Yum 
grown^ tnough nobody ever saw it grow : so the ad^moes we 
make in knowledge, as they consist of sach insensible atepsy 
are only perceivable by the distance.' 

It may also be observed here, that the pauses are not in- 
tended merely for pausing or taking breath, but in connection 
with the intonations, Tthe rising and falling inflections, the sus- 
pension pause, the caaence, etc,) serve to show the unity of 
the sentence as a whole, and the l(^cal worth and relations of 
the several parts. They have thereffi>re a higher value and im- 
portance, than is generally supposed. 

July, 1860. 
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Art. LXXXL — ^Thx Tbuthfulnxss or Lajiguaox Dbfsndkp* 

** What is iiiUss in iact may be eorrect in grsiiunsr.''^n(8. Kirkham*9 
JktfflUh Orammar, New York: 1880. p. 46. 

This proposition appears to imply that in certain approved 
fwfM of ianffuaffe we affirm what is false. There is also a 
floating idea in the community, that in many ibrms of speech 
the mind vacillates between the literal meaning whidi la false, 
aad the metaphorical which is true ; or what is nearly the 
same, that the mind in some of these cases eonveys and i^niis 
a meaning which is false, but whieh is corrected only by subse- 
quent reflection. 

Such views I regard as degrading to the true dignity and 
worth of language, as injurious in philosophy, and as haiardons 
in religion and morals. 

Those who hold such views overlook or neglect certain im- 
portant principles in language, as will, I think, appear in the 
sequel. 

I propose, therefore, to notice the principal Ibrms of language 
which have been thought to give oouatenance to these pervenM^ 
doctrines, introduoing also some other ftmna of lai^;uage for 
the sake of giving oompletenaas to theaobjeeC 



1. When we saj, 'tb« fsiinmr k» jtopped/ *tb« BdooQ 
dianget,' ^tbe soii ristt and sets,* 'the mocn h ft great H^V 
we express important practical truths; although it is fovnd out 
that the railnsar moves along with the earth, that the moon r»- 
maiBft esseotially the same, that what we call motioa in ^e 
sun is caused diffidiently from what appears. Mid that the moon 
has fewer particles of matter than a small star. The general 
principle Is this : language originates from the common sense 
<^ mankind, is adapted to the common intelligence of the race, 
and is not to be judged of or restricted by scientific definitions, 
or eubsequent scientific discoveries. It is concerned with acta- 
aHties rather than with realities. The language of science is a 
departure from the langruige oi common life. 

2. When we saj^ ^ the land draws near,' ' the earth brings 
lorth living creatures,' ' tbe s<»l pcoduces trees,' * the fever leaives 
the sick man,' the language is that of appearance to the e]re. 
It is a sort of pictnre-painting, or merelj suggestive. It reoalis 
to the mind of others certain phenomena which we have witr 
nessed, leaving them to judge for themselves of their cause or 
predse nature. This optic;^ description of ^enomena is a 
natural and happy expedient in language. 

When we say, ' the sun rises and sets,' a donUe explanation 
is possible. First, that the terms are used to express relative 
motion, thus denoting what is actual, though not real ; or sec- 
ondly, that it is Uie language of actual appearance, without 
further explanation. 

3. When we say by a metonymy, * God is love,' i. e. b«ievo- 
lence, or by a metaphor and metonymy united, ' God is light,' 
i, e. moral pertection, the meaning is erideat from the neeesuty 
of the case. A quality cannot be confounded with a substance, 
nor an attribute with a subject. This use of the abstract for 
the concrete is a beautiful feature in language. 

4. When we say, *• science blesses mankind,' * virtue produces 
hairiness,' we conceive of actions as substances, and predicate 
of them the attributes of substances. This is a lower form of 
personification. 

When we say, *the attraction of the sun keeps the earth in 
its orbit,' we mean thereby ^ the sun by attracting keeps the 
earth in its orbit' Here the abstract idea is conceived of sub* 
stanttveiy or as a substance. But as abstract ideas cannot be 
efficimit causes, the Ittwal n»eaoing cannot be intended. This 
form of expressioii has its logical or rhetorieal vahie. 
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When we My, 'mmder is wicked/ we do Bot niean that 
nnrder is a moral aeeountable being, and ouglit to be punished ; 
and when we saj, * the fire is hot,^ «nd * the ice is cold,' we do 
Bot mean that the fire and the ice are sentioit beings, and ca- 
pable of the sensations of heat and cold. Bat the expreesioBS 
nean, by the association of ideas, what lies nearest, vis. tliat 
nittitler involves wickedness in the i^ent, and that the fire is 
the cause of heat, and the iee the cause of cold. This figure 
IS called meUmymy^ and exhibits the economy of lan^foage. 

When we say, * certain motives lead to specie results,' we 
ascribe to motives what belongs to mind in view of motives. 
Motives, being merely mental states, cannot be ^Scimit causes. 
This is analogous to the preceding case; 

In all these eases where an abstract quality or a rae^ activity 
IB taken substantively, and represented as an efficient i^ysical 
caase, or as a moral or voluntary i^nt, the meaning is evident 
from the necessity of the case, i. e. m>m the dissonance between 
essence and attribute. 

5. When we say, *oar happiness comes from God,' * sin has 
entered into the world,' we give locality or activity in space to 
intellectual or spiritual ideas. Such language is founded on a 
secret analogy between the intellectual and phymal worlds, 
which every one feels, bat no one has explained. I cannot 
think that any one is misled by such language. . 

6. When we say, *" God is our son and shield,' ' James is a 
pillar of the church,' we certainly do not mean to be taken lit- 
erally. It is because the literal sense is not to be conceived of, 
that the metaphor is admissible. This is an abridged eompar- 
iaon, exhibiting both the beauty and the economy of lauguage. 

7. When the Jews, who abhorred idolatry, or when we, as 
Christians, say, * The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry,' certainly neither the Jews 
nor we imply, and hardly have the conception, that Jehovah 
has physical organs of seeing and hearing. There is indeed a 
secret analogy here which beautifully illustrates the meaning, 
but analogy or comparison also implies contrast. This reason^ 
ing will apply to all eases of anthropomorphism, 

8. When we say of a miserably poor speaker, ' he is a gre&t 
orator,' the circumflex accent on the word great, or the circum- 
flex tone whieh is inferred from the context, shows that we are 
aware, i^nd are wiUing to inform our reader^ what ia our tms 



weaning. Tim dq>eiids en a gvneml prfatoiple, tliat the into- 
nfl^ioB i» a pari, and an important part of language. This tea* 
aoning will apjdy to all cases of irony. Nobody misnndef^ 
atandd irony. So in the ironical words of Job: ^Surriy ye are 
the men, and wisdom shall die widi yon»* 

9. When we lay, * If I had (i. e^ were having, onr old past 
tense having been an imperfect,) money, I wonld give it,' (i. e. 
were, willing to give it,) we mean that we have no money, and 
do not give it The inchoative act, in past time, left nncom^ 
]^ted, involves a negation of both ptuts of the condition in 
present time--« curious featnre in language, but which deceives 
Bobody. 

10. The Psalmist says, ^ The fool hath said in his heart, thera 
is no God.' In these words there is an affirmation that there ie 
no Ood^ but it is not the afSrmation of the Psahnist. It is an 
affirmation put into the mouth of the fool or wicked man. It 
oixsnrs in contimious discourse (in eonjuneto sermone^) and ia 
the conjunctive mood or state of mind, whether distinguished 
by a distinct form, as the Latin suUuncttve, tlie Gredc optative 
and subjuncdve, or hardly distinguished from the indicative as 
m English. 

In many of these cases the literal meaning cannot be coo* 
ceived <^ by the imagination. How can we mean to affirm 
that of which we can form no pictorial conception ? In some 
eases the literal meaning is entirely lost to the mental ccmcep- 
tion, as in the faded metaphor and in the Ceuled metonymy. 

If we consnit Ibe expert in each branch, who of oouiae is 
llie best qualified to judge, we shall come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

(1.) The mason, laboring hard to raise a heavy stone, ex- 
daima at kagth, * the stone moves.* Surely he does not mean 
la ascribe to the stone a self-active power. 

(2.) The sailor, while laborious^ adjusting the sails, cries 
out at last, ^the land draws near to us.' Surely he is not de^ 
ceived himself and deceives jiobodf. 

(8.) The astronomer, fresh from his study, uses the language 
of common li^ * the sun rises and sets.^ Sni^Iy he is not de* 



[, and yet feels that his words have a meaning.. 
(4.) Tha physician inost conversant with disease, says of a 
convalescent patient, ^ the* fever has left him.' Surely he doea 
Mii mean thai tho fevw liaa atai an eKlanial exiateiioe. • 



Gia*M atj wmA wkufc ih^ 4b m* c d fci y w fcend, M«t 
■ugr Mpeat by rate whwt th&y iuMre laenfy boid froni otboa^ 
Br«i n«s i M tt — d in ^mm bnndi of faovMfe, mxy Im» vwy 
dAaqpt m •■other, of ithUb A<y ttptotA« to q>eak. What 
qwaken bmsb in mich ciMft is haidlj worth ^bs ia^ry. 

W« ooachnk tlMt kiigiii^ne,.iB iU kgHiiiiato wn, is foanded 
OB comiMm mum views which iti*j be just in thoBOBelTMy 
akhongh iioi phik»ophical in tfadr lom; Ikal bogvage i» 
■iiiiitiiiiM n pictara-pmtiag to laeafl imagtn to the nund of 
oAen; oad that iMguagie again bh^ mm at cen c iaw io — y at 
Ibrce, al elegaooe, or other oraaaMBtaof though hot the fig- 
vies of speMh^ thenea aristng, m the metaphor, metoadjaij, 
Bnthropoaw)r|Ainp, eto. ate alwa^ gnarJad hf the cii«aiiiatan- 
aiB of the ease an as not to 4eoeive or wiiriwuL The eooncMa j 
of woMb is dnefced by a leaaid to penpicai^. 

Comet Tiewa of the tiu&fiifaieM of hoigttiige, I am wiUiag 
to believe, an of moie impertanee than is nmallj i ma gi n ed. 
They lead to deamtoii mid pvecinon of thoa^l^ and remove 
many oeoanons kr doubt, eavfting, and eofhirtry. The opp^ 
■to viewa i n tre d n ee a pa rad a at in hiogoage, a miecism in moral% 
an ambigaity in logic, and a vagueness or indefiaitenam in phi- 
l em ph y. 

April, 1M». 
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Tan ehild, at fiiat^ thinks md speaks widiett* distingufiAiag 
hatwena diinldag and qpealdm and vithovft being ^anre that, 
when he speaks, he also thiabk He knows onfy of the word 
whaeh he sped», sinoe that is aU whidi his ssnm ef hearing 
brifigi bade tokim. At a later period, diediiid leamathat 
before speaking some proeeas tdoss pkee within him, which is 
always eooneeted with qpeakiag, hat yet dWsia from it,.«id 
em and often dew exist withewt it^ He ieann.that in oonoeo- 
tion with the senfteBce wbkh he atten there iseemUned an his 
Wnmd a thought or jadgment^ and in eeqneetiaa with jAe word, 
an idea or notion: and he diatingaishss the theng^ aad the 
idea, » tbejp eadsli» hiamind, fteauthe aegtaJgoraaA Aairesd 
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which he hears. He has a consciousness, or internal intuition, 
of his thoughts and ideas, and is now in a condition to make 
his thoughts and ideas, like the things subjected to his external 
senses, the objects of reflection. This internal intuition of his 
thoughts and ideas, and the perception of their relations, is the 
point to which the pupil is to be led on, and by means of which 
a full understanding of his vernacular tongue is to be opened 
to him. The fundamental principle of methodic, that one must 
let the pupil find out for himself that which he has to learn, is 
applicable to this branch of instruction only in this way, that 
the instructor leads the pupil to perceive his own thoughts, and 
with his thoughts thus perceived to compare language as ex- 
hibited to the external senses. All important instruction in 
language comes back to this, to compare the ideas and thoughts 
as they exist in the mind with the words and forms of expres- 
sion in language. After the pupil has learnt to look at his 
own thoughts and ideas, and to compare their various relations 
with the expressions for them in language, he will follow out 
these comparisons spontaneously, and become, as it were, a phi- 
lologist, and the teacher has now little else to do than merely 
to guide the mind which has been thus excited. 

Instruction in English, as a vernacular language, should pro- 
ceed from the consideration of the thought, and of the proposi- 
turn as the expression of the thought The thought is given to 
the pupil by consciousness or internal intuition. The simplest 
thought is capable of a manifold development, and the simplest 
proposition is capable of a manifold enlargement. The object 
of instruction is to bring to the consciousness of the pupil the 
manifold relations of ideas involved in the thought, and to lead 
him to understand the special linguistical forms corresponding 
to them. 

The teacher should commence with requiring his scholars to 
express their thoughts, i. e. their judgments, concerning the 
things about them; as, for example, Hhe dog barks,' ^the 
horse eats,' * the oven is hot.' These are naked propositions, i. e. 
propositions consisting of a simple subject, and a simple predi- 
cate. But if the propositions are more complex ; as, ^ the 
young dog barks in the street,' ^ the coachman's home eats oats ;' 
then they may be reduced to naked propositions, by removing 
whatever is not essential for the expression of a thought. The 

20 
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pupil will soon find thai in every proposition there are two 
ideaa, the one an idea of a thing or substance, and the other an 
idea of an activity, and that the latter is predicated of the 
former, i. e. referred to it, by a judgment of the speaker. The 
pupil easily apprehends in the naked proposition, which is the 
Muhject and which is the predic4itey which is the substance and 
which is the activity, and how these ideas in the act of judging 
are referred to each other ; for he has an internal intuition of 
the matter before him. The pupil also easily learns the names 
of the things, which he has thus learnt to discriminate. 

The teacher should then direct the attention of the scholar 
to the words, in order that he may distinguish substantives, 
(dog, horse, oven ;) verbs, (barks, eats ;) and adjectives, (hot ;) 
also notional words, (dog, horse, barks, hot;) irom. form-words, 
(tlie, is ;) and the v)ord from its inflection, (bark-s, eat-s.) The 
pupil is made to understand the import of every word and to 
know its name. 

After the scholar has thus been led to consider and distin- 
guish ideas and words, he must return again to the whole prop- 
osition, and observe how in forming the proposition an activity 
is predicated of a thing, and the judgment or predication is 
expressed in the predicate by the inflection or by means of a 
form-word. 

His attention may here be directed to the relation of person 
and number in the subject, to the import of the pronouns, and 
to the tense and mood of the predicate, and how generallj 
these relations are denoted in the proposition. The arrange- 
ment of the parts of the proposition, and the intonation of the 
several words, may now be noticed. Thus will those ideas, 
which make the foundation of grammatical instruction, be ex- 
hibited to the scholar in the naked proposition. 

When these ideas have become familiar to the pupil, he 
should consider propositions in which first the subject and then 
the predicate have been enlarged to a compound expression ; 
as, for example, * the young dog barks,' * the coachman's horse 
eats,' * the dog barks in the street,' ' the horse eats oats.' He 
vnll easily see how the idea of a thing or substance is enlarged 
to an attributive syntactical combination, and how the idea of 
an activity is enlarged to an objective syntactical combinatipn ; 
and how the attributive and objective combinations difier &om 
eadh other and from the predicative. It is very inportaBt here 
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that the pupil should have a great number of examples at 
command, in order that he may not only distinguish the attri- 
butive and objective combinations, but also be able to compare 
and distinguish the particular kinds of attributes and objects, 
and the forms which correspond to them. Especially moat 
the distinction between the complementary and the supplemen- 
taiy object, and the particular kinds of each, be made clear by 
many examples. 

In connection with the attributive combination comes in the 
agreement of the adjective, (as, thisy these, etc) with the sub- 
stantive; and in connection with the objective combination 
comes in the use of cases, prepositions, and adverbs. 

After the scholar has acquired a distinct view of the three 
syntactical combinations in their different kinds in the simple 
proposition, and thus acquired a knowledge of the groundforms 
of language, the teacher must then proceed to explain every 
special relation of ideas, and every form of expression, and re- 
duce it under the proper head. 

The pupil should then attend to the doctrine of participiah. 
See Art. XXVIII. 

The different kinds of subordinate propositions should now 
be explained. This can easily be done, as they correspond sev- 
erally to substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, making a beauti- 
ful system. See Art. XLII. The forms of the adverbial prop- 
osition are very numerous. See Art. XLV. XLVL 

The pupil should now be led to understand the co-ordinating 
compound proposition, and its three forms. See Art. XLVIIL 

Finally, the pupil should study the structure of the period, 
as the most intricate form in language. He should notice its 
symmetrical form and logical force. See Art. LII. 

There are two kinds of exercises which may be instituted 
in order to give the pupil a full and ready knowledge of the 
subject ; the first, to let the pupil himself form examples illus- 
trating the different grammatical principles ; the other, to let 
him analyze a series of sentences judiciously selected. Both of 
these modes may be employed by the teacher with advantage. 
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Art. TjXXXTTI. — ^Thb Logical Analysis of Sbntbncxs. 

Thb proper noderBtanding of languaee oonsiflts in the just 
apprehension of each notional-word as ue &ctor of some syn- 
tacUcal combination, and thus a part of a sentence, and of 
each form-word as expresnng some relation betwemi Uiese fac- 
tors, or between the sentences themselves. 

There are two modes of analyzing a sentence, which may be 
distinguished as the verhcd and the logical. 

The verbal analysis gives the part of speech, as gubtiantivej 
verb, prepoiition^ canjuneticn^ etc^ and the inflection, as ccue^ 
mood, tente^ etc. of each word in the sentence, together with 
the rules of concord and government. 

The logical analysis gives the factors of the syntactical com- 
binations, as subject^ predicate, attribute, object, and their rela- 
tion-forms, as in the attribute, the adjective, noun in apposition, 
noun in the genitive, etc. in the object, noun in an oblique case, 
noun with a preposition, adverb, etc. 

The former mode leads to the knowledge of words and their 
forms ; the latter to the understanding of the jHroposition and 
of the members of the proposition. 

The former mode is evidently subordinate to the second. To 
pursue the former exclusively or to the disparagement of the 
latter must be injurious. 

There are several advantages which evidently arise from the 
logical or true analysis of a sentence. 

1. This logical analysis of propositions will enable a pupil 
readily to discover and correct errors in the use of the forms of 
language. If he is familiar with such analysis, he will clearly 
understand the relation which he wishes to express, and also 
know how to express such relation. 

2. This logical analysis will help to determine the correct 
collocation of the parts of a sentence. The collocation of words 
in a sentence is very important. But the relation of words to 
other words being understood, their correct collocation is readily 
perceived. 

3. This logical analysis will aid in respect to enunciation. 
A faulty intonation arises from the pupil's having dwelt too 
long on the sound of the words to the neglect of their mean- 
ing, or from having labored too hard to commit a passage to 
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memory. The proper remedy ib to bring the pupil back to the 
meaning of the sentence. That being rightly apprehended, he 
will enunciate correctly of course. Attention is giyen by 
teachers of elocution to emphasis, but not usually to the logical 
worth of propositions. 

Example I. 

1. Birds Subject to 2. 

2. fly Predicate to 1. 

Verbal analysis. Birds^ substantive in plur. nom. — Fly^ yerb 
in 3 pers. plur. pres. indie. 

Example 11. 

1. Constant Attribute to 2. 

2. boasting* Subject to 3. 

3. betrays Predicate to 2. 

4. incapacity Object to 3. 

Verbal analysis. Constant^ adjective. — Boasting^ verbal sub- 
stantive in nom. — Betrays, verb in 3 pers. sing. pres. india — 
Incapacity, substantive in obj. case. 

Example III. 

1. A Attribute to 3. 

2. burnt Attribute to 3. 

3. child Subject. 

4. dreads Predicate to 3. 
6. the Attribute to 6. 
6. fire Object to 4. 

Verbal analysis. A^ indefinite article, or rather the unem* 
phatic numeral for one. — Burnt, participial adjective. — Child^ 
substantive in nom. — Dreads, verb in 3 pers, sing. pres. indie. 
— The, definite article, or rather the unemphatic denionstrative 
pronoun. — Fire, substantive in obj. case. 

So of the definite and indefinite articles in every case of their 
occurrence. 

Example IV. 

1. The merchant Subject. 

2. went Predicate to 1. 

3. to Exponent of obj. relation in 4, 

4. London Object of place to 2. 

20* 
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.:,ph X. 

1 lato AdTerbial propoution <rf time 
. iier to 2, 

Leading propontion to 1. 

: Greece Substantive propoHtiftii, ob- 
. iJeaU ject to 2. 

le time Object of tim« to 3. 

ived Adjective proposition to 4. 

Example XL 

jI many tilings Leading proposition. 
my AdjectiTe proposition to ob- 
ject in 1, 
Co-ordinate sentence, cnaM- 

tive to 1. 
Co-ordinate sentence, copula- 
tJve to 3, and causative to 1. 
Adverbial proposition of man* 
ner to 4. 
h in* Object of time to 1, 
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8. to add Supine, attribute to 7. 

9. to the burden already Datiye object to 8. 

weighing upon them. 

Example XII. 

1. The Greeks were disagreed Leading proposition to 2. 

among themselves 

2. as the enormous host of the Adverbial proposition of time 

Persians approached to 1. 

3. and yet Themistocles man- Leading sentence, adversative 

aged to 1. 

4. not only to gain the battle Supine, final cause to 3. 

of Salamis 

5. but also to chase Xerxes, Supibe, copulative to 4, and 

the Persian king, out of final cause to 3. 
Greece 

Example XIII. 

1. We hoped Leading proposition. 

2. that the house might es- Substantive proposition, ob- 

cape ject to I. 

3. and were certain Contracted leading proposi- 

tion, copulative to 1. 

4. that it would Subst. proposition, object to 3. 

5. unless it were fired from Conditional adverbial propo- 

within sition to 4. 

6. since the flames from the Causative co-ordinate propo- 

neigh boring buildings sition to 1 and 3. 

could not reach it. 

7. from its isolated position Adjunct of cause to 6. 

Example XIV. 

1. As I walked through the Adverbial proposition of time 

wilderness of this world to 2. 

2. I lighted on a certain place Leading proposition to 1. 

3. where was a den Adjective proposition to ob- 

ject in 2. 

4. and laid me down to sleep Co-ordinate copulative propo- 

sition to 2, contracted. 

5. and as I slept Adverbial proposition of time 

to 6. 

6. I dreamed a dream. Co-ordinate copulative sen- 

tence to 2 and 4. 
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Logical Analysis of John 15 : 1-10. 

Verse 1. Here we have two co-ordinate thoughts or sen- 
tences ; combined in the way of description, that is, by their 
relations in space, by means of the conjunction and ; without 
contraction, as the sentences have no common member. The 
whole is a loose sentence. The relation of the two thoughts 
to each other consists in their common relation to the thought, 
*" that Christians are the branches.' 

Verse 2. ' That beareth not fruit,' (= not bearing fruit,) is 
a subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the object in 
the leading proposition. — * That beareth fruit,' (= bearing fruit,) 
is another subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the 
object in the other leading proposition. — * That it may bring 
forth more fruit,' is a subordinate proposition, expressing the 
final end or purpose of the main or leading proposition to 
which it is attached. — The two compound propositions are re- 
lated to each other antithetically ; but their relation to each 
other is expressed by means of the conjunction and^ and the 
whole is in its form a loose sentence. 

Verse 3. ' Which I have spoken unto you,' is a subordinate 
proposition, modifying the objective combination * through the 
word' in the main proposition. The whole is a compound sen- 
tence or proposition. 

Verse 4. * Abide in me, and I in you,' has the form of a 
compound co-ordinate sentence. But the clause, * I in you,' is 
without doubt logically subordinate, although it may be diffi- 
cult to determine the exact kind of subordination. — The re- 
mainder of the verse is a compound proposition, made *up of 
two propositions, united raodally, (soil, by the particle a«,) eac^ 
of whicn again is a compound proposition, made up of two 
propositions, united conditionally, (scil. by the particle except) 

Verse 5. The sentences * I am the vine,' and * ye are the 
branches,' are united copulatively, standing both in the same 
relation to the sentence which follows. — The remainder of the 
verse is a compound sentence or compact period, the members 
of which are united by means of the causal conjunction for. 
The first member again is a compound proposition having for 
its subject, the compound proposition ' he that abideth in me, 
and I in him ;' in which proposition the last clause is probably 
subordinate in sense, although co-ordinate in form. 
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Verse 6. This rerae consists of two senteDces, anited condi- 
tionallj, scil. by the conjunction if. The apodosis, however, is 
made up of five propositions, united copulatively. 

Verse V. This verse consists of two propositions, united con- 
ditionally, scil. by the conjunction if; each of which again is 
compounded of two clauses combined co^rdinately. — ^The clause 
' what ye will,' expresses the object to one of these propositions. 

Verse 8. The whole verse is a compound sentence united by 
the particle 9o, The first sentence has a subordinate clause or 
proposition introduced by the "particle thaU 

Verse 9. The first part of the verse is a compound proposi- 
tion, the parts of whicn are united modally, sdL by the parti- 
cles M and 90, — ^The latter part of the verse is a simple propo- 
sition or sentence. 

Verse 10. This verse is a compound proposition, whose 
members are united modally, scil. by the particle a«. The first 
member again is a compound proposition, whose parts are 
united conditionally, scil. by the conjunction if; and the latter 
member a compound proposition, whose members are united 
copulatively. 

Logical Analysis of John 16 : 1-12. 

Verse 1. This is a subordinative compound proposition. 
The latter clause, ^ that ye should not be ofiended,' denotes the 
purpose or final cause, and modifies the former or leading clause. 

Verse 2. The latter part of this verse is a compound propo- 
sition, having ' whosoever killeth you' for the subject, and * that 
he doeth God service' for the object. This compound proposi- 
tion is added as a by-clause, or adjective proposition, to the 
clause * the time cometh ;' and the whole compound proposi- 
tion is added to the first proposition in the way of climax, in- 
dicated by j/ea. 

Verse 3. Here the two last clauses connected by nor, and 
contracted or abridged, modify the first clause by giving the 
reason. 

Verse 4, first part. Here a compound proposition, having 
an adverbial clause of time and an objective clause, modifies 
the leading clause, as denoting the purpose or final cause. 

Verse 4, latter part. Here the latter clause modifies the 
leading clause, by assigning the reason. 
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Verse 5. This verse is made up of two sentences connected 
by and. The former sentence has an attributive sentence, or 
by-clause. The latter sentence has an objective clause. 

Verse 6. This is a compound sentence commencing with a 
subordinate clause, giving the reason. 

Verse 7, first part This is a simple proposition. 

Verse 7, remainder. The proposition * that I go away ' is a 
by-clause to the proposition * it is expedient for you.' * If I go 
not away, the comforter will not come unto you,' is a condi- 
tional proposition. ' If I depart, I will send him unto you,' is 
another conditional proposition. These two propositions are 
combined antithetically, by means of the conjunction but^ and 
together form the cause or ground of the main proposition, * It 
is expedient for you that I go away.' 

Verse 8. This verse is a compound proposition, consisting 
of a leading proposition and a subordinate proposition of time. 
The leading proposition is made up of three members, united 
copulatively, and contracted. 

Verses 9, 10, 11. These verses are a distribution of the par- 
ticulars in verse 8, each item being followed by a causal clause, 
and the second item by two such clauses. 

Verse 12. This is a compound sentence. The restrictive 
clause shuts out the natural inference that Christ would say 
those things now. 
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Tab. L — Classification of Notions as expbsssed in 

Language. 



ri. Verb, 



8 



j5 

a 

41 



I. Of actiyitj, h 



^2. Adjective, 



^ II. Of ezifitenoe, Subttantif e, « 



'(1.) Subjective, 

having no compL objeci 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with acciis. object. 

b. with dat. object. 

c. with gen. object. 

d. with factit. object. 
'(1.) Subjective, 

having no compl. objeci 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with accus. object. 

b. with dat. object 

e. with gen. object. 

d, with factit. object. 

'(1.) Concrete, 

a, Ck>mmon. 
6. Proper. 

e. Collective. 

d. Nouns of the material. 
(2.) Abstract, 

a. Names of actions. 
6. Names of states. 

c. Names of qualities. 
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Tab. n, — Relatiohs of Notions classified. 

This Table exhibits the relations of notions and thoughts to 
the speaker and to other notions and thoughts, together with 
the mode of expressing them. 



IL Relations of 
Thoughts. 



L Relations of KotioM. 




1^ 



2. Toother 
notions. 



1. To the speaker. 



a a 
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Tab. IIL->Porm8 of thk Objective Relation. 

This table exhibite the different farms of the objective reU- 
tion, together with the maimer of expressing them. 



f 



'1. PaoBiveolyject^ Objective case. 
2. Dative object^ Prepodtions, to, for. 
L Oomple- I 8. Genitive object, Plr^KMitbii, of 



mentarj, 



I 



1. Of place, 



2. Of time, 



IL Sapple-J 
\ mentary 



action, 



( Objective case. 
4, Factitive object, j Nominative case. 

' repositions, as, for, into, to. 

(1.) In relation to the speaker. 
Adverbs of place. 

(2.) In relation to otiber exist- 
ences, Prepositions. 

(1.) In relation to the speaker. 
Adverbs of time. 

(2.) In relation to an activity, 
Objective case, 
Prepositions. 

8. Of coetaneon. i^^T^.' 
«,«.« j Adjective, 

( IVepositions. 
'(1.) Seal ground, from. 
(2.) Moral ground, from. 
(8.) Logical ground, from. 
(4.) Possible ground, with. 
(5.) Adversative ground, in 

spite o^ notwithstanding, 

with, against 
(6.) Ultimate ground, for, for 

the sake of, to, from. 
(1.) In relation to the speaker, 

Pronominal adverbs. 
(2.) In reUtion to an activity. 

Adverbs of manner, 

Pirepositions. 



4. Of cause, 



U. Of 



manner, 
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Tab. IV.— Forms of Subordinatioh. 

This table exhibite the different forms of subordination, to- 
gether with the particles •mployed to express them. See Art, 
XLH.— XLVI. and LIV. 



i 



t Substan-. 
tiye clause, 



IL Adjec- 
tiye clause, 








in 



f 1. Of place, 

2. Of time, 

3. Of maimer, 



IIL Adver- 
bial clause. 



1. Abstract, That. 

j Compound relatives, whoso, what, 

2. Concrete, \ whatsoever, that. 

8. Quoted thought. That. 

4. Quoted quea- ( Whether, if, and 

tion, I interrogative words. 

Relative pronouns and particles. 

C Where ; 

•j Whither; 

( Whence. 

[ As, when, while ; 

•j Before, till; 

( After, since. 

As, so that. 

f (1.) Real ground, or proper cause, 
because. 

(2.) Moral ground, or motive, 
since. 

(8.) Logical ground, or reason, ex- 
pressed only by co-ordinate 
combination. 

(4.) Possible ground, or condition, 
if, unless, except, in case 
that, provided. 

(6.) Adversative ground, or con- 
cession, though, although, 
notwithstanding. 

(6.) Ultimate ground, or purpose, 
that, in order that, lest. 
^5. Of intensity, As ; than ; the— the ; so— that. 



4. Of cause, 
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Tab. v. — Forms of Co-ordination. 

This Table exhibits the different fpvna of co-ordinatio/i, to- 
gether with the particles employed to express them. See Art. 
XLVIIL— LI. and LIV. 



e 

o 

•^ 

•a 

I 

i 

Q 
bo 

.9 



o 
6 



^ I. Copulative, 



II. AdversatiTe, -< 



III Causal, 



, 3. Disjunctive, 

1. Causative, 

2. Illative, 



^1. Simple Oopu-H 
lative, 



2. Progressive, 
8. Partitive, 

^4. Ordinative, 

1. Antithetic, 

2. Restrictive, 



^ And, besides, likewise ; 

As well as, both — and ; 

Nor; neither— nor; 
^ Moreover, furthermore. 

But also, yea, nay. 

Partly — partly. 

( First, secondly, thirdly, 
( again, then, lastly. 

Not — but, on the contrary. 

But, yet, nevertheless, not- 
withstanding, howeyer, 
albeit, still, only. 

either— or, else ; 
Whether — or. 

For. 

Therefore, wherefore, then, 
accordingly, consequently, 
hence, of course. 



j Or, ei 
( Whet] 
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